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THE ORO-SLUMGULLION MARRIAGE. 


The following announcement came to the 
busy town of Humville, and appeared in the 
Humville Chronicle, causing an immense flut- 
ter of excitement in all the circles and squares 
and rhomboids into which society at Hum- 
ville was divided: 

MARRIED.—In Frothboro’, at the residence 
of the bride’s father, by the Rev. Dr. Scoote, 


assisted by the Revs. Messrs. Spoon and Lath- 
er, Col. Jethro Oro, of Humville, agent of the 


because Col. Oro would never see sixty again, 
and there had been previous gossip that he 
was designing to marry his former housekeep- 
er, who had left him and gone to Frothboro’ 
some months before. They concluded she 
must be old, not handsome certainly, even if 
it was not the housekeeper—they couldn’t 
judge that it was her from the announcement 
—and they definitely determined that the 
bride was both old and ugly, even if her father 


THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 


Universal Patent Toothpick Manuf. Co., to 
Miss Hero Slumgullion, daughter of Simeon 
Slumgullion, Esq., of F. A — party at- 
tended the reception at the residence of Mr. 
Slumgullion, which was both recherche and 
distingue, the bride appearing very charming 
in her elaborate bridal toilet, imported for the 
occasion, supported by twenty-five brides- 
maids, . The ushers were 
from the principal Frothboro’ families, and 
sustained their parts with at affability. 
There were five thousartd tickets sent out, 
nearly all of which were returned. The hap- 
py pair immediately left on their bridal tour, 

revious to their final settlement in the charm- 
village of Humville, 


The young people were greatly agitated by 
it. What was the bridelike? Old, doubtless, 
1 


was rich, and they didn’t envy her at all; not 
they to be sure, Graver people, who knew 
Col. Oro very well, wondered what he could 
want to make himself such a fool for, and, in 
reply to the question as to why he had not 
participated in the service, the Rev. Mr. 
Smellers—whose likeness may be seen on the 
seventh page, adorned with those clerical and 
personal graces that denote position and emi- 
nent respectability—gravely informed his 
querist that they were not of his parish—at- 
tended, indeed, at some conventicle down town, 
of no great pretension, and in short, he had 
not been invited, which reason seemed to com- 
prehend all the rest. He need not have con- 
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tinued, for his nose and mouth in their mute 
expression said more than words could utter, 
and he did not, What a difference it makes 
in interest where the invitation has not been 
tendered. What heart-burning, what invidi- 
ous remark, what depreciation of quality! 
even among ministers. 

But the occasion must not be lost for Hum- 
ville to distinguish itself. Soa public recep- 
tion was resolved upon, involving a procession 
from the depot, a free lunch in the town hall 
—a spontaneous affair, suggested by the town 
clerk, though it was afterwards learned that 
the bridegroom himself had hinted it, fora 
profound secret, and footed the bills—and fire- 
works and a serenade in the evening. The 
appropriate committee were drilled in the 
work to be done, and when the cars arrived in 
Humville, bearing those to be honored, the 
cheers came in at the proper time, and the 
demonstration, as was said next day in the 
Humville Chronicle, “‘ was of that hearty and 
unequivocal character which denoted sponta- 
neity of feeling, and was quite as honorable to 
those extending it as those receiving it.” 

Curiosity to see the bride was on the qui 
vive, and every available spot at the depot was 
occupied by eager expectants as the train ap- 
proached. Such shouts as then pierced the 

air! A car window was opened and the bald 
head of Col. Oro was thrust out. He smiled 
upon the crowd, waved his hand in response 
to the cheering, and then drew it in suddenly, 
as a turtle draws within his shell at a sudden 
touch, or as if some one had stung him behind 
somewhere with a pin. As he drew back 
there appeared a forbidding looking female at 
the window whom most of the people present 
remembered as the old housekeeper, and then 
there was a great laugh, as though a big joke 
had exploded among them. A moment there- 
after, however, Col. Oro appeared at the rear 
door of the car, with a beautiful creature lean- 
ing upon his arm in a very wifely way, anda 
murmur of admiration stirred the multitude. 
A cheer followed, very heartily given, for the 
bride, and the old rat by her side looked down 
at her as proudly as you please, It is impos- 
sible to create a simile for it. 

“There is no fool so bad as an old fool” 
is an old saying, and whether true or not, the 
folly of old Col. Oro took a charming direction 
when it achieved the beautiful and accom- 
plished bride that hung upon his arm, meet- 
ing the gaze of the attendant populace, and 
hearing the comments made upon her and her 
husband without showing anyemotion, “Old 


enough to be her father,” said one. ‘‘ How 
could she marry him?” said another, ‘“ Guess 
husbands must be hard to catch in Froth- 
boro’,” said a third. “ But aint.she pretty, 
though ?” remarked a young man to a piece 
of roseate dimity upon his arm. The roseate 
deepened, as the reply was tartly jerked out, 
“Nothing alarmin’, I shouldn’t think these 
people had ever seen a woman before!” A 
sentimental young man, with a high forehead 
and a paper collar, recited, so that those 
around him could hear, the following lines 
from Shakspeare: 
“ Wintry age and youth 
Ne’er should live together; 
Mouths without a tooth 
Match not young lips either. 
Hers the April gaze, 
His the cold December; 
Chilly nights and days— 
Love, a feeble ember.” 


Everything transpired as per programme. 
The bells in the steeples, including those of 
the factory and engine-house, rang a merry 
peal—‘O the music of the bells, marriage 
bells!’—and every piano in town, of which 
there were several, played Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March. The fireworks were brilliant, 
the music charming, and the people employed 
in the Toothpick Factory came up in a body, 
one of their number making the colonel a 
speech, invoking happiness upon the twain, 
and begging for an increase of wages. The 
colonel thanked them, but said he couldn’t 
think of business at such atime, assuring 
them, however, of his warm interest, and that 
of bis wife, in all their affairs, and inquired 
particularly after those children who were suf- 
fering’ from the measles and whooping cough. 
His face beamed with benevolence as he spoke 
and his nose wore the hue of a Triomphe de 
Gande strawberry. 

The telegraph sent the news to all parts of 
the earth about the great Oro-Slumgullion 
marriage. It was discussed in the Queen’s 
Drawing-Room at Windsor Castle, crossed the 
Channel to the Tuilleries where Eugenie, be- 
fore the fall, took it up; thence it went 
through all the courts of Europe, passing into 
Egypt, appearing as an item in the morning 
papers of Alexandriaand Cairo. It was really 
a great affair, and Humville was all alive with 
it for the customary nine days, but after that 
time the excitement died away, and there were 
no points about it that were not to be seen 
about any other marriage, except—the fact of 
disparity of years, and this— 
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The Oro-Slumgullion Marriage. 


The colonel mured up his young bird, but 
gave her a gilded cage. He surrounded her 
with all luxuries, she lived in the state of a 
queen, had carriages and servants at her beck, 
and seemed happy; perhaps she was happy, 
or indifferent, until an hour came when her 
free heart rebelled at the golden thrall, and 
duty for Oro fled her heart forever. She lov- 
ed, as she should not have done, and a wrong 
beginning led on and on into a maze of 
wrongs, and, struggling with the bonds that 
held her, she took her place with thousands 
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who vindicate their natures at the expense of 
honor. 

The great Oro-Slumgullion marriage became 
a reproach, the old colonel did not long sur- 
vive its shame, and the agency of the Univer- 
sal Patent Toothpick Company passed w 
another. 

The heiress of the Slumgullion family, how- 
ever, came home to her father’s house, after a 
while, reconciliation ensued between all the 
parties, including a nice young man, whose 
ardent affection had not been stayed by Col. 
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Oro’s matrimonial bars, and general happiness 


was the result. 

It is unnecessary to say that she never made 
a mistake in the same direction a second time, 
She had seven more children than the conven- 
tional number—one—and didn’t die at their 
birth, which was a great blessing, as she was 
really a very good person and gave her money 
freely, as she always insisted on retaining the 
purse and made a better use of it than her 
husband possibly could, as she thought. _ 

The present number commences a new vol- 


ume of Ballou’s Monthly, and the reader is 
assured that the proprietors will endeavor te 
make it more attractive than ever to their pa- 
trons by the introduction of new features and 
new contributors, in addition to the old, and 
a general effort be made for improvement, 
Prominent in this regard will be the change 
in printing, which, in competent hauds, will 
render the Magazine more acceptable than ev- 
er before; and make it one of the handsomest 
as it is the cheapest periodical of its kind in 
the land. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, 

In 1851, Joseph Paxton, ornamental gar- 
dener to the Duke of Devonshire, who from a 
very humble beginning had won the favor of 
the duke and been promoted by him to be 
principal gardener and architect at Chats- 
worth, submitted plans for the erection of a 
palace, of iron and glass, in Hyde Park, for 
the accommodation of the World’s Fair about 
to be held im London. The plans, the most 
stupendous of modern time, were accepted, 
and the palace erected, that fulfilled all the ex- 
pectations of the architect and the people, and 
realized for England a measure of fame that 
her public acts had failed to give her for many 
years. Paxton was knighted, and the world 
honored him. Even Americans imitated the 
palace, in a small way, two years later, ina 
structure on what is now Central Park, New 
York, that was afterwards burnt, which was 
the scene of an exhibition, similar in type to 
that of London, though as much less in ex- 
tent as the difference betwixt the original and 
the imitation palace. The Hyde Park struc- 
ture was so splended that the people were re- 
luctant to have it destroyed, and it was ac- 
cordingly taken down and the material trans- 
ported to Sydenham, in the county of Kent, 
on the London and Craydon railroad, six miles 
from London, where it was again put togeth- 
er, and forms one of the most attractive ob- 
jects of attention to tourists, Morford says 
“it rivals the British Museum in the wonder- 
ful variety of its collections,and yet nothing 
within the building can compare with the 
wonderful size and beauty of the creation of 
glass and iron itself—an exaggeration, eight 
or ten times the size, of our lost New York 

palace. The grounds are only second to the 
building in beauty; and scarcely a day occurs, 
in summer, that some musical festival is not 
given in the afternoon, enabling the visitor to 
combine two enjoyments.” Recently it was 
made the scene of a grand charitable festival 
—dramatic, musical and acrobatic—attended 
by the Prince of Wales and many of the no- 
bility, and the charities were received in little 
purses, or bags, laid at the feet of the Prin- 
cess of Wales; and so numerous were they 
that my Lord Abercorne found as much as he 
could do, with his cane, to thrust them into 
position. The occasion was a benefit of the 
Royal Dramatic College fund, of which the 
queen is patron, and the attendance was fully 
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twenty thousand. A large part of these, how- 
ever, were season ticket-holders, but the re- 
ceipts were very large. Each year some ex- 
hibition has been held for the benefit of this 
organization, until people have grown weary. 
The present was a happy suggestion and com- 
plete success, 

The “ Palace” belongs to every class, and 
all can enjoy themselves within its delightful 
precincts just as the humor suits. Through- 
out its vast extent the keenest point of indi- 
vidual satisfaction can be realized, and ata 
cost that suits the humblest resources, It is 
undoubtedly the cheeriest place of popular re- 
sort about London, and the managers, from 
their tact, skill and variety of enterprises, are 
well entitled to that commendation which an 
appreciative British public are not chary to 
bestow. In all seasons the Crystal Palace af- 
fords a genial welcome to every description of 
comer; but it never wore a more smiling as- 
pect than when its portals were thrown open 
to the sacred cause of charity. At such times 
all the best influences on human conduct are 
in their full radiance, and the heart, beating 
to the noblest of impulses, receives that liberal 
and well-earned tribute of gratification which 
endows it with strength to beat on in the per- 
formance of equally important duties. 

A little variation in style exists between the 
present structure and that of Hyde Park, 
made with assent of Sir Joseph Paxton, or by 
his direction. Though not so long as its pre- 
decessor, it greatly exceeds it in its general 
dimensions, by the increased height of each 
part, the introduction of two additional tran- 
septs, the larger size of the central transept, 
and an under story rendered necessary on the 
garden side by the slope of the ground. Some 
of the chief defects of the former building 
have also been removed, by the arched roofs 
given to the centre divisions, and the projec- 
tion internally of pairs of columns for the sup- 
port of the main arched ribs. The entire 
length is 1608 ft.; the length of centre tran- 
sept, 408 ft.; length of end transepts, 312 ft. ; 
the width of nave is 72 ft.; the width of cen- 

tre transept, 120 ft.; and the width of end 
transept, 72 ft. The height from the floor to 
the centre of the roof of the nave, and of the 
end transept, is 106 ft.; and height from the 
floor to the centre of the roof of the centre 
transept, 170 ft. In addition to all that was 
done in Hyde Park for the illustration of mod- 
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ern art and manufactures, Sydenham Palace 
contains an extensive museum of antiquities, 
including part of the Assyrian marbles, and of 
specimens ir. botany, zoology and mineralogy, 
together with casts of the more extraordinary 
antediluvian animals, and figures illustrative 
of ethnology, by exhibiting individuals of the 


Seenes. 


various races habited and placed as they lived. 
The gardens, which are of great extent, and 
provided with fountains and water-works on a 
larger scale than those of Versailles, are care- 
tully laid out, so as to combine instruction 
with recreation, 

Our illustration represents the tropical de- 
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partment of the palace, as it appears since its 
restoration from the ruin that befell it, by fire, 
some years since, ll traces of the devouring 
element have been removed, and tropical 
growths meet the visitor with almost native 
luxuriance. The date palm, the productions 
of the Indies, East and West, the plants of 
Mexico and Australia, meet the visitor at 
every turn, fountains render the bland air hu- 
mid with their vapor, and the delicious at- 
mosphere of the tropics creates in the lounger 
the languor that seizes upon the denizens of 
zones where the sun is ardent and exertion is 
inimical to inclination. This point is fre- 
quented by botanists for scientific purposes, 
but much by those who come to dream away 
an hour amid pleasant perfumes, and the mu- 
sic of fountains that lull their senses into mo- 
mentary forgetfulness ; though coarser mould- 
ed people see nothing in the shrubs but vege- 
tables and in the fountains a waste of waters, 
Tosuch a Victoria Regia would be of no more 
value than a cabbage, and a Spirito Santo not 
worth a dandelion for greens. Thank Heaven 
for the love of the beautiful, that commutes 
grace into wealth, and gives the fair things of 
earth the highest and holiest uses. We wish 
there were some such structure here, to im- 
part exaltation to our people through a new 
medium. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON THE THAMES. 

The river Thames, though not much of a 
river outside of New England, is there regard- 
ed gveat, and has a claim to respectability of 
size, if not purity—running in a direct course 
to the German Ocean 124 miles, and indirect 
215 miles. At London bridge the width of the 
river is 870 feet, at Woolwich 1470 feet, at 
Gravesend 2400 feet, and, three miles below, 
$870 feet. The basin of the Thames, in which 
the banks of the river are washed, has an area 
of 6160 square miles. This stream is very 
precious to Londoners, who swear by it and 
speak of it affectionately as “‘ Father Thames,” 
though this is mere hyperbole, It has been, 
however, honored in song and story from 
time immemorial. Scott, and Ainsworth, and 
Dickens have made it contribute to the ma- 
chinery of their plots, and every rhymer, ca- 
pable of exalting a couplet, has sung its praises. 
Kings, and queens, and royal navies have float- 
ed upon it in times past, and of late years 
more peaceful armadas have found harborage 
in its basin. But as population increased 
along its banks, it became a great sewer and 
sent up unwholesome exhalations to offend 
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the nigh-dwellers, many of whom are the 


aristocracy, therefore something must be 
done to relieve the atmosphere of that which 
offended the nostrils of his lordship, or his 
grace, or his royal highness—noses that were 
not made to endure offensive smells, 

Our illustration represents a recent improve- 
ment that has been made to obviate the vil- 
lanous smells alluded to—the Victoria Em- 
bankment, from Westminster Bridge to Som- 
erset House, that was opened on the 13th of 
July last. It originated in the mind of Sir 
Christopher Wren, after the great fire in 
1666, but was reserved for Queen Victoria to 
build it, It has been about seven years in 
construction, and no public work has before 
excited such marked attention. The Vic- 
toria Embankment is nearly a mile anda 
quarter in length, and the total area of the 
land reclaimed from the river is about 37 
acres, 29 of which have been devoted to car- 
riage and footway; 7 1-4 acres have been by 
special Act of Parliament conveyed to the 
Crown, the societies of the Middle and Inner 
Temple, and persons holding land closo by. 
The main roadway of the embankment is 100 
feet in width throughout, with two footways— 
the one on the land side being 16 feet wide, 
and that near the river 20 feet, with trees at 
intervals of 20 feet. The wall of the embank- 
ment is constructed principally of brickwork, 
faced with granite, and is carried down toa 
depth of 32 1-2 feet below high-water mark, 
and 14 feet below low-water, the foundation 
being of Portland cement concrete. The 
English public are delighted at the fact that 
at length, after years of agitation, thought and 
design, the Thames has obtained a noble 
quay much needed, But more than the quay 
itself is the expanse of space won from the 
old muddy margin of the river, and conferred 
forever as a boon on the cooped-up denizens 
of Central London. 

A London journal thus speaks of the im- 
provement, and those familiar with the locali- 
ties named will appreciate the wisdom of the 
suggestions: 

“This Victoria Embankment is our one 
boulevard, but it isa grand promise of what 
is tocome. London can afford to pay for al- 
most any improvement; and, in every point 
of view, picturesque as well as pecuniary, im- 
provement would repay almost any expense. 
The whole city is grandly situated, its site 
sloping gently from the noble Thames to the 
fine breezy northern heights ; stretching along 
the winding stream upward to Kew; on the 
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east lining the river with docks, 
and loading it with heavy ships, 
and on the south sending out 
detachments of houses towards 
the wooded Surrey slopes. It 
is full of old great and historic 
buildings, huddled out of sight 
by thousands of mean, miser- 
able, unhealthy houses, To 
make London a place of great 
beauty and great health, we 
need not merely this one river- 
side avenue, but a dozen more, 

“Charing-Cross the 
north ought to be linked by a 
boulevard that would be an 
improved continuation of Tot- 
tenham-court-road. The en- 
virons of the New Law Courts 
should be so cleared as to have 
ample space around them—a 
new ‘lung’ in the heart of the 
town. In any other city St. 
Paul’s would be opened up to 
full view from the river by a 
broad approach, and Northum- 
berland House would be carted 
away, so as to make Charing- 
Cross and the Thames acquaint- 
ed by sight. These things, 
perhaps, would be too much to 
expect; yet there is no doubt 
that the improvements of Paris 
‘pay.’ Everything that makes 
a great national metropolis 
beautiful makes it the centre 
for an extending suburban 
territory, and an object for 
hosts of native and foreign vis- 
itors. Parisians have had to 
pay largely for the adornment 
of their city; but they levy in- 
direct taxation of their own on 
employers, on visitors, and on 
all who require their services. 
The same process would take 
effect on the improvement of 
London. Rents would rise, 
but so would prices and wages 
in proportion, and the money 
would came back indirectly in 
a thousand ways.” 
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Our engraving is chiefly occupied with mod- conspicuous in the rear of the embankment, 
ern additions to the architecture and history from our artist’s point of view, isa building 
of the Thames, The Charing-Cross Rail- offering to the critical eye much to admire, 
way-station is a fine structure of its class, The Victoria Embankment, with a fine per- 


and the New Library of the Temple, which is 


spective, is, of course, the chief object. 
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A “RED” DEMONSTRATION. 


When Louis Napoleon rooted out the Rue 
St. Antoine tenements and tenants, and made 
a respectable vicinage of what had been a 
nest of vipers pouring forth a revolutionary 
horde of sans culottes to destroy order and 


overthrow liberty, by inaugurating licentious- - 


ness, the world praised him for it; but the 
nest that he had disturbed, and other nests of 
a like character, and for a like offence, 
swarmed in other places, and waited their 
time. Their animus was seen at the plebisci- 
tum, when Paris gave a majority against the 
Empire, that augured its dissolution on the 


first opportunity, which soon offered itself.” 


Yet the people of France were true to it, as 
appeared by their votes—millions, strong, in 


truly, the frenzied malice which they visited 
on the marble effigy of the only man that had 
proved for many years a ruler of France— 
a ruler of their own choice, besides—one who 
had made France glorious, and whose im- 
perial sway, despite their Republican preten- 
sions, is the only sort of government suited 
for a people as fitkle as they have ever proved 
themselves. There is small hope of the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Republic in 
France with such an element as this described 
in its composition; and this element has ex- 
isted, does exist and will exist, to mar every 
judicious scheme that may be conceived by 
the wise and good who have proper concep- 
tions of the new system, With Victor Hugo 


THE “ PEOPLE OF PARIS”? WHO RULE FRANCE, 


favor of it—and if it were any other people 
voting, it might have been accepted as a fact 
that the Empire would have been perpetual. 
Yet, maugre all this, with the first flush of dis- 
affection in Paris, and amid the reverses of 
the emperor in the field, the whole nation 
turned over, and now “none so poor to do 
him reverence.” ‘A bas Napoleon!” was 
the cry, and the Empire was obsolete. It 
shows that Paris rules France, as has already 
been said, and the ghost of St. Antoine influ- 
ences Paris, as in former times, Everything 
typical of the Empire was assailed and over- 
thrown. Even an insensate bust of the em- 
peror was attacked, and the popular malice 
ventilated, by just such a crowd as tore Mi- 
rabeau from his coffin—so late their favorite— 
and dragged his poor body through the streets 
of that same Paris, Our illustration depicts 


in France, and his impracticable ideas, there 
need be no hope of unity, and with Garibaldi 
as an ally there will be equal danger. Witha 
Republican government proclaimed they 
would be, like Alexander, waiting for some- 
thing more to revolutionize, and a perpetual 
ferment be the consequence. The people ot 
France, for their treatment of Napoleon, de- 
serve little sympathy. As they have served 
him, so will they serve the Republic. Unsta- 
ble as water they will not excel, and the drama 
of Revolution may be constantly underlined 
upon their political performances, Yet it is 
not all dark: Providence controls the actions 
of men, still, even in France, and human 
foolishness may be made to serve the cause of 
eternal Justice. The venom ofa French mob, 
though formidable now, may find something 
harder than marble to resist it, 
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A Juvenile Craze. 


A JUVENILE CRAZE. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


Major Ursa, one summer's day, 
Said to his wife in a pleasant way, 

“*Tis very hot, 

And why may we not 

Invent some little pleasure plot, 
Through which the children can employ 
An hour or two in quiet joy?” 
Then, notwithstanding the heated weather, 
They put their two wise heads together. 


“Why not,” said she, 
“Try this idee: 
Take ’em to see the menagerie, 
And the bears and things that there may be, 
In the garden of Zoology.” 
Says the Major, bold, 
“You're as good as gold, 
You couldn’t a better scheme unfold, 
So get your things 
And we'll take our wings, 
And flee away where the cockatoo sings, 
And the kangaroo in the branches springs.” 
So Mrs. Major donned her clo’es, 
And the children were scrubbed as red as a rose, 
And soon were duly and fully drest 
In the grand display of their Sunday best— 


Julie, and Lizzie, and Minnie, and Jim, 

And the maid of all work to look after him, 
For Jimmy was wild as all Jims are 
Singing he felt like “ the morning star,” 
And, as he down the bannisters slid, 

They thought he acted as if he did; 
Throwing his cap up, with a cheer, 

Till it hitched in the branch of a chandelier, 
And in other ways, as his mother said, 


Raising the very particular Ned! 
The sound of the swell 
Of a horse-car bell 
Upon.the ears of the party fell, 
With a pleasing, tintinnabulous knell, 
And into the car they rushed, pell-mell, 
Though full to suffocation, 
Where they stood on their toes 
And also on those 
Of passengers stretched along in rows, 
Who were fierce with objurgation. 
Whatever State the Zoo was in 
It matters not a single pin, 
The garden only we're claiming; 
Where there we’re hippopotami, 
And wolves, and giraffes a half rod high, 
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And tigers and lions to terrify, 
And birds and monkeys to please the eye, 
And fish to swim in the ponds hard by, 
And all that could run, or leap, or fly, 
Worthy a moment’s naming. 
Among tho rest, 
Esteemed the best 
For their “cunning” ways and interest, 
Were two black bears, 
In a pen apart, 
Who, stead of stairs, 
With agile art, 
Climbed up a pole in manner smart, 
Winning the meed of the childish heart;— 
’Twas here the Ursas wandered, 
Seeing the bears, in‘their sturdy play, 
Climb up the pole in familiar way, 
Waiting for cakes that, day by day, 
Were on them haply squandered. 
But not a grain 
Did they obtain; 
Though their looks spoke very clear and plain, 
The Ursas wouldn’t spare it, 
And the Major, in a funny strain, 
Said their pleading was all in vain, 
They had their labor for their pain, 
And they must “ grin and bear it.” 
Then the bear on the pole, 
With grimace droll, 
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In a speech to the Major relieved his soul: 
“ Now see here, sir! 
As I wear fur, 
I think you're only a mangy car,” 
Said Bruin, the Major eyeing; 
“ And don’t you think, yourself, ’tis mean 
To come here thus with pockets clean, 
+ And a face the ugliest ever seen, 
With the worst of ours vieing? 
You're but a bear, ’tis very flat, 
And a very poor specimen at that, 
As all can see by the cut of your hat, 
And a muzzle like that of a Norway rat— 
We'll not own you a brother; 
But the ladies and children, if they stay, 
We'll show our points as best we may, 
Though we haven’t many to display, 
And are rather weary we are free to say, 
Butto ladies and children we can’t say nay, 
And though we’ve tried many turns to-day, 
We'll try, for them, another. 
But, young folks, mind, 
And always be kind, 
Even to bears, and you'll ever find 
A benefit returning, 
And a little crumb 
As big as your thumb 
Back again will surely come, 
In the generous lesson you're learning.” 


PANAMA. 


A new interest is awakening regarding the 
canal severing the ligament uniting North and 
South America, and there is a possibility that 
this great work, so deeply interesting to the 
commerce of the world, will be accomplished. 
Surveys have actually been made, but the 
jealousy of petty local governments has placed 
obstructions in the way that cause new inter- 
ruption. Hon. Caleb Cushing’s personal influ- 
ence, as agent of the company contemplating 
the work, was exerted, backed by certain au- 
thority from our own general government, 
and some considerable assurance was felt 
that everything was now propitious, and that 
the canal would go through. But— 


“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley,” 


and the Pacific is as far from the Atlantic to- 
day, as it was in 1513, when Basco Nunez di 
Balboa stood on a hill and saw the two vast 
oceans rolling on either hand, divided by the 
little strip, the Isthmus, varying from thirty to 
seventy miles in width. This strip forms a 
carve, the Bay of Panama on the Pacific, hav- 
ing the innerside of it, the Atlantic the other. 


Chagres and Panama have been well-known 
places to all since the discovery of gold in 
California led to the demand for a new route 
thither, and the route to Panama, via. the 
Chagres River, was esteemed exceedingly 
rapid, as indeed it was compared with the 
tedious five or seven months by the way of 
Cape Horn, with its storms and danger. Since 
then railroad facilities have lessened the dis- 
tance across the Isthmus, and rendered what 
was though a short trial a very sharp one— 
subjected as the passenger was to all sorts of 
outrages from native depredators and piratical 
speculators, to say nothing of climatic incon- 
veniences—a matter hardly to be dreaded. 
Still, however, there is inconvenience in 
changing from the steamer to the rail at Pan- 
ama, and then from the rail to the steamboat 
again at Aspinwall, which, like a mote in the 
eye, is annoying to the Yankee spirit that 
vexes with the least delay. The canal will 
obviate this, as it will do away with the neces- 
sity of changing, and admit of an uninterrupt- 
ed voyage between Boston and San Fran- 
cisco, 


The city of Panama is not a very large city, 
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Panama. 


as may be perceived by our illustration, yet, 
like many a small individual who has been 
thrust into position, its name seems as well on 
paper as a bigger one’s might. Panama 
sounds as well in print as New York, and 
Cruces as London, ’Tis distance lends en- 
chantment to names as well as views, and we 
are surprised to meet a correspondent as a 
notoriety who has long ago filled our fancy 
with his colossal proportions, and find him of 
diminutive stature and not much really any- 
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of stone, generally substantial, and the best 
portion have courts and enclosures, The 
principal streets extend across the peninsula 
from sea to sea. Looking upon this meagre 
picture of ours, it would hardly be imagined 
that there are six thousand inhabitants, and 
more, comprised within its limits, with cathe- 
drals, and convents, and a college; but such is 
the fact, though very many of these inhabi- 
tants are degraded and wretched beings, half 
clothed or wholly naked, and living by very 


THE BAY OF PANAMA, 


way. A.H. Stephens, the Confederate Vice 
President, weighed only ninety-five pounds 
when his name was in all mouths, and his 
position seemed Titanic, Panama, as repre- 
sented here, is a little low, marshy, miasmat- 
ic, unhealthy town on the Bay of Panama; 
but this view represents a suburb merely—the 
point that one sees on approaching it. The 
town is situated on a tongue of land, extend- 
ing considerable distance out to sea, The 
buildings, mostly in the old Spanish style, are 


precarious means, Nature has so fixed it, 
that the lazy need do but little to obtain food 
in the warm countries. The plantain grows 
spontaneously, and he must be shiftless indeed 
who cannot steal his salt. These natives, 
many of them, like their near relatives, the 
Chimpanzes, build their houses in trees, in 
order to lift them from the damp soil, and the 
reptiles which are engendered in the putrid 
waters, 


As is Panama, so is Cruces, in most partic- 
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ulars, The same circumstances that brought 
Panama into notice, lifted Cruces from its 
obscurity. It was on the way from Panama 
to.Chagres, by the river, but.the railroad to 
Aspinwall left it out, and it has relapsed into 


i 
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its old obscurity. Cruces was troubled by the 
buccaneer Morgan, who visited it in 1670, 
when it was burnt by the retreating Spaniards. 


_ Rebuilt, it boasts its cathedrals and convents, 


It has many houses of a substantial character, 
but many are mere thatched huts, though 
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neat-looking and betokening some degree of 
thrift. The Panama hats form a principal 
article of manufacture and commerce,in all 
the towns upon Panama Bay. These are all 
woven by hand, and some are so fine as to 


THE TOWN OF CRUCES, 


rival fine cloth in texture. The climate or 
Cruces is agreeable and comparatively healthy, 
it being upon a gentle hill, though the heat is 
at times very oppressive. 

The Isthmus of Darien is but a continuation 
of that of Panama; and we have spoken of 
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Panama, 


Panama generally, because it was the subject 
of our illustration, Panama, however, is but 
one of the six States that go to form the pro- 
vince of New Grenada, The Isthmus is tra- 
versed by a range of mountains, the highest 
peak of which is 7200 feet, connecting with the 
chain of Bando, and forms the barrier between 
the two oceans, No fewer than 149 streams 
flow into the Atlantic from those ridges, and 
$26 into the Pacific. The coasts of Panama 
are fringed with beautiful islands, Gold is 
one of the products of the Isthmus, and there 
is evidence that formerly the yield was much 
more than at present. The Isthmus once bore 
the name Castilla del Oro in recognition of the 
gold existing there, In 1535, the conquest of 
Peru and the fame of the opulent empire of 
the Incas attracted thither vast numbers of 
Spaniards by way of the Isthmus, and it has 
been calculated that between thirty thousand 
and forty thousand perished in the transit, 
Until quite recently, within twenty years, 
but little has been definitely known regarding 
the Isthmus, owing to the jealousy of the 
Indians, who had an instinctive and justly 
founded fear of the white man, and threw all 
obstacles in the way of his explorations. The 
Atlantic coast of the Isthmus was discovered 
by Columbus in 1503, but it was not crossed 
until crossed by Balboa in 1513. By somc it is 
supposed that Charles Wesley passed over the 
Isthmus at the time of his southern sojourn in 
this country, and that his celebrated hymn, 
beginning as we quote from memory, 


“"Twixttwo unbounded seas I stand, 
A continent on either hand,” 


was based upon his experience on first viewing 
the scene from the hill whence Balboa re- 
garded it, 

In 1698, a Scotch settlement, projected by 
Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England, 
was formed near the Gulf of Darien, on that 
part of the coast where the names of Caledonia 
Bay and Port Escoces still mark its locality. 
Great hopes were entertained of it by the na- 
tion; but owing partly to the hostility of the 
Spaniards, and partly to the jealousy of the 
West India proprietors, seconded by the Eng- 
lish Parliament, it proved a failure, and 
brought ruin on many families, This Port 
Escoces, on the Atlantic, is now thought of as 
the commencement of the Darien ship canal. 
The harbor is excellent, and Caledonia Bay 
has a magnificent roadstead for the accommo- 
dation of vessels, The canal will cross to the 
Isthmus at this point and connect with the 
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port of San Miguel, on the Pacific side, the 
distance being less and the facilities better. 
The dimensions suggested are 140 feet wide at 
bottom and 80 feet of water at low tide, which 
would be capable of admitting the passage of 
the largest vessel afloat. The summit level, 
only 150 feet, consists of a narrow ridge of 
hills, gradually sloping down into a hill on 
either side, and the materials to be cut through, 
though hard, are peculiarly favorable to the 
security of the banks, One advantage offered 
by this route is that the river Sablana at San 
Miguel can be utilized, and thus render it nec- 
essary to excavate but about twenty-seven 


miles, 
Of course the purposed canal will conflict 


with the existing railroad and perhaps dimin- 
ish its receipts, and it may be that railroad in- 
fluence is at work to prevent it, but the work 
is a matter of public necessity increasing with 
the extension of commerce, and will undoubt- 
edly become a speedy fact. Humanity as well 
as business expediency calls for it, and the 
time will soon be, when there will be no 
necessity for carrying water from one side of 
the continent to mingle with those of the 
other, when the floods are united at the 
Isthmus, 

Mr. John L, Stephens, the American ex- 
plorer of Central America, spent much time 
on the Isthmus, and traversed the entire route 
surveyed by Mr. Bailey—an English engineer 
employed by the government of Central 
America to lay out the Nicaragua route across 
the Isthmus—to its termination in Nicaragua 
Bay. He gave Mr. Stephens the following fig- 
ures, the result of his labors: : 

The length from the Pacific to the Lake of 
Nicaragua is 28,365 2-3 yards, or 18 2-3 miles, 
Sum of the ascents............+1047 5.45 feet 

descents... 0192.04 “ 
The difference in the height of 

the lake above the Pacific 

Ocean at low water.......... 1283.05 “ 

The lake is ninety-five miles long, in its 
broadest part about thirty, and averages, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bailey’s soundings, fifteen 
fathoms of water. The length of the river, by 
measurement, with all its windings, from the 
mouth of the lake to the sea, is seventy-nine 
miles, There are no cataracts or falls; all the 
obstructions are from rapids, and it is at all 
times navigable, both up and down, for pira- 
guas drawing from three to four feet of water, - 

From the lake to the river of Los Savalos, 
about eighteen miles, the depth is from two to 
four fathoms, Here commence the rapids of 
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Toros, which extend one mile, with water 
from one and a halfto two fathoms, The riy- 
er is then clear for four miles, with an average 
depth of from two to four fathoms. Then 
come the rapids of the Old Castle, but little 
more than half a mile in extent, with water 
from two to four fathoms, The river is clear 
again for about two miles, with water from 
two and a half to five fathoms, where begin 
the rapids of Mico and Las Balas, connected 
and running into each other, and both togeth- 
er not more than a mile, with water from one 
to three fathoms. Then the river is clear one 
mile anda half to the rapids of Machuca, 
which extend a mile, and are the worst of all, 
the water being more broken, from running 
over a broken rocky bottom. The river then 
runs clear, and without any obstruction for 
ten miles, with water from two to seven fath- 
oms, to the River San Carlos, and then eleven 
miles, with some islands interspersed, with 
water from one to six fathoms, to the river 
Serapequea, the measurements of one fathom 
being about the points or bends, where there 
is an accumulation of sand and mud, It then 
continues seven miles clear, with water from 
two to five fathoms, to the Rio Colorado. 
The river Colorado runs out of the San Juan 
in another direction into the Atlantic. The 
loss to the latter, according to measurement 
taken in the month of May, 1839, was twenty- 
eight thousand one hundred and seventy-eight 
cubic yards of water per minute, and in the 
month of July of the same year, during the 
rising of the waters, it was eighty-five thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty yards per minute, 
which immense body might be saved to the 
San Juan by damming up the mouth of the 
River Colorado, From this point there are 
thirteen miles, with soundings of from three 
to eight fathoms. The bottom is of sand and 
mud, and there are many small islands and 
aggregations of sand without trees, very easily 
cleared away. The last thirteen miles might 
be reduced to ten by restoring the river to its 
old channel, which has been filled up by col- 
lections, at points of drifted matter. 

The whole length of the canal from the Lake 
of Nicaragua to the Pacific is fifteen and two 
thirds miles, According to the plan in the 
first eight miles from the lake but one lock is 
necessary. In the next mile sixty-four feet of 
lockage are required. In the next three miles 
there are about two of deep cutting and one 
of tunnel, and then a descent of two hundred 
feet in three miles by lockage, to the Pacific. 

Thus far of the canal across the Isthmus, 


The Lake of Nicaragua is navigable for ships 
of the largest class down to the mouth of 
the River San Juan, This river has an aver- 
age fall of one and six sevenths feet per mile to 
the Atlantic. If the bed of the river cannot 
be cleared out, a communication can be made 
either by lock and dam, or by a canal along 
the bank of the river, The latter would be 
more expensive, but on account of the heavy 
floods of the rainy season, it is preferable. 

I am authorized to state that the physical 
obstructions of the country present no impedi- 
ment to the accomplishment of this work. A 
canal large enough for the passage of boats of 
the usual size could be made at a trifling ex- 
pense. A tunnel of the length required is not 
considered a great work in the United States, 
According to the plan of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, a tunnel is contemplated upward 
of four miles in length. The sole difficulty is 
the same which would exist in any route in 
any other region of country, viz., the great 
dimensions of the excavation required for a 
ship canal. 

The idea of a communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific isnot new. Columbus 
wore out the last days of his checkered life in 
searching for a natural passage, and the vast- 
ness and sublimity of the enterprise suited the 
daring imagination of the early Spaniards. 

From the formation of the continent and 
the falling off in height of the range of the 
Andes, it has ever since engaged the attention 
of reflecting men. Even during the deathlike 
sleep of Spanish dominion a survey was made 
under the direction of the captain-general; 
but the documents remained buried in the ar- 
chives of Guatimala until the emancipation of 
the colonies, when they were procured and 
published by Mr. Thomson, who visited that 
country under a commission from the British 
government, By this survey the work ap- 
pears much more easy than by Mr. Bailey’s, 
but it purports to have been taken by the 
water level. Mr. Bailey knew of its existence, 
and had been the means of procuring it for 
Mr. Thomson. 

On broad grounds, this work has been well 
characterized as “the mightiest event in favor 
of the peaceful intercourse of nations which 
the physical circumstances of the globe pre- 
sent to the enterprise of man.” It will com- 
pose the distracted country of Central Amer- 
ica; turn the sword, which is now drenching 
it with blood, into a pruning-hook; remove 
the prejudices of the inhabitants by bringing 
them into close connection with people of 
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The Symbol of the French Republic. 


every nation; furnish them with a motive 
and a reward for industry, and inspire them 
with a taste for making money, which after all, 
opprobrious as it is sometimes considered, 
does more to civilize and keep the world at 
peace than any other influence whatever. A 
great city will grow up in the heart of the 
country, with streams issuing from it, fertiliz- 
ing as they roll into the interior; her magnifi- 
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cent mountains, and valleys now weeping in 
degolation and waste, will smile and be glad. 
The commerce of the world will be changed, 
the barren region of Terra del Fuego be for- 
gotten, Patagonia become a land of fable, and 
Cape Horn will live only in the recollection of 
sailors and insurers, The intercourse and 
communion of numerous bodies of the human ° 
race will assimilate and improve their character. 


THE SYMBOL OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Ettex, a Parisian sculptor, at the for- 
mation of the French republic in 1851, wrought 
the statue, which forms the subject of our il- 
lustration, to emblemise the new condition of 
things. It was a very charming work, and 
the republic was not so stable as its marble 
effigy, melting away as it did before the star 
of the Third Napoleon, It is appropriate to 
recall it at the present time, when a new re- 
public springs into life from the ruins of the 
Napoleonic dynasty, with all the ambition, 
hope and faith that at the first seemed to ani- 
mate the old republic, but which grew weak 
from dissension and ended with an empire. 
Such may be the fate of the present. Who 
can tell? 

This statue was regarded with enthusiasm 
by lovers of art, and the artist greatly praised 
by all who saw it in its niche in the Louvre 
where it was placed. It represents a female, 
in the full flush and vigor of youth, holding 
in her right hand a crown of laurel, the arm 
resting over the shoulder of a statue of Peace, 
signifying the encouragement of sculpture and 
the support of pacific arts, The skin of a 
Gaulish wolf, the paws hanging over the left 
shoulder, the head behind, is prominent, 
while the right hand grasps a horn of plenty, 
from which is pouring untold wealth, denot- 
ing prosperity. Upon her lap is a sheathed 
sword, the hilt convenient, as if ready for in- 
stant use when occasion offers. About her 
brow is a triumphal crown, and rising over 
her right shoulder is the olive branch. A 
beautiful representation of what should have 
been permanent, but which enjoyed but a 
brief existence, 

The French are a fickle people, They re- 
ceived Napoleon, the Boulogne adventurer, 
with open arms, made him the president of 
their republic, and- when, detected in their 
machinations against him, he met them with 
the coup d’etat, they made him emperor, for- 


getting the republic they had just flung up 
their greasy caps for, But the twenty years’ 
rule of Napoleon, maugre the way it began, 
was more glorious and more prosperous for 
France than any reign that had preceded it, 
not even excepting the most renowned of the 
kings. Under this rule, the laws were equal- 
ized, and the poor man’s rights were as much 
respected as those of the rich; the arts and 
sciences flourished; literature increased; or- 
der reigned. Napoleon said ‘“ The Empire is 
Peace,” and it was peace, He was a monarch 
feared and respected as no other had ever 
been before him. He held the destinies of 
Europe in his hand, and‘kings and ministers 
watched and waited the movement of “ the 
Sphynx,” as they called him, before they dared 
to move. There was one grand mistake he 
made, however, in trying to establish an em- 
pire on Mexican soil, but it was a mistake re- 
pented of and suffered for. 

This we know is not the popular view of 
the deposed monarch, but, it is, nevertheless, 
true. It was a fact that he suspended a licen- 
tious pressin Paris, that, with its Red Repub- 
lican sympathies, was sapping the foundations 
of his government, and of all order. He was 
not suppressing intelligence, nor putting a bar 
on knowledge, but was acting upon the desire 
to preserve the public peace. Perhaps he 
was wrong in his mode, but he was dealing 
with Frenchmen, he knew their instability, 
and with this knowledge may he not have 
been right? We talk of the “liberty of the 
press ’’—there it was license. 

Let us hope that the republic, now inaugu- 
rated, may prove more permanent than that 
of 560, It is undergoing a fearful trial, apd if 
it comes through in triumph there may hap- 
pen a peaceful reign for it, though with its 
many factions it may fall through division 
of counsels and the empire succeed again. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MARCH storm of sleet and wind that 
A had been growing all day, set in 

furiously with the night, and, more 
effectually than any police, cleared the streets 
of all loungers, for no one went abroad unless 
necessity called him. Among those who 
were abroad was a young man who arrived 
in a delayed train from the West, and who 
hurriedly walked through the storm with the 
manner of one who is impelled by something 
more than haste to reach shelter. At a cor- 
ner where the worrying blast was less felt 
than in other places, he stopped under a 
street-lamp and took a letter from his pocket. 
It was addressed to Louis Hamilton, and had 
already been opened. As he stood, the light 
shone full on his face. It was a handsome 
face, with a striking levity and audacity in 
the expression, that gave warrant for sup- 
posing him to be one who would get into 
ceaseless difficulties by those qualities and 
extricate himself in the same way. It was 
almost impossible not to like him from the 
first sight, and almost equally impossible not 
to blame him on longer acquaintance, with- 
out liking him any less, As he consulted the 
letter a deep shadow of anxiety and perplexity 
was on his countenance. 

“Savary street,’ he muttered to himself. 
“Yes, it is Savary street. How came they to 
be in such a place ?” 

As he folded up the letter, another pas- 
senger came up the cross street, passed, 
stopped and turned back. 

“ Halloo, captain, you back?” he said. 

Louis looked up. The young man who 
confronted him was, if there was any differ- 
ence, younger than himself, and had a puz- 
zling mixture of roughness, and a species of 
refinement in his voice, dress and manner. 
The refinement might arise partly, but did not 
wholly, from the fine physical development, 
which excludes much awkwardness. Louis 
Hamilton had no great difficulty in classing 
him, from his experience, though he did not 
recognize the individual, for he answered in 


A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


BY FRANCES M, SCHOOLCRAFT, 


PART FIRST. 


the debonair and slightly supercilious man- 
ner one would expect from him. 

“You have the advantage of me, my 
friend.” 

“Well, I suppose I have filled out a little 
since you saw me last. I’m Bill Moore.” 

“As an introduction that information is 
highly acceptable, Mr. Moore; it doesn’t hap- 
pen to be the name of any one I already 
know.” 

“Come!” said Billy Moore, with energy. 
“Don’t try thaton me! I know you are first- 
rate at acting, and making people give the lie 
to their own eyes; but I’ve been by too often 
when I was in the secret, to be taken in my- 
self. I’m glad you have come back, for Jinny 
is beginning to take on about it.” 

“T’m sorry that Jinny should take on,” 
said Louis, with a slight laugh, “ but glad that 
I am guiltless of the deep damnation of her > 
taking on.” 

Saying this he turned away. Bill Moore 
followed him. Louis took no notice of this 
for some time. At last he faced round, and 
demanded angrily: 

“Are you dogging me?” 

T just am,” said Bill. 

“You had better not.” 
“T’ll do as I please,” suid Bill, with a ver 
sauce piquante. “ You aint going to give me 

the slip again.” 

Louis uttered an impatient and yet amused 
exclamation. Bill stood with folded arms and 
a steady threatening look, that said acollision 
was imminent if he were defied. Louis 
preferred to temporize. 

“Don’t you follow me now,” he said. “I 
will come back and have it out with you if 
you insist on thinking you know me.” 

Bill considered. 

“On your word ?” he said. 

“On my word; on my honor,” said Louis. 
“T have no reason to keep out of your 
way.” 

“Tf you’re the man I take you for, you'll 
keep your word.” 

“Whether I’m the ian you take me for or 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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not, I will; but I do not want to be stopped 
just now.” 

“All right,” said Bill. “As long as you 
aint hiding away. Where shall I see you?” 

“Name your own time and place.” 

“Well— Will you come up to Shafton’s in 
an hour or two? you'll find me there; or will 
you go round and see Jinny, and I'll come 
there.” 

“T think Ill come up te Shafton’s, more 
especially as 1 know where Shafton’s is, and 
am lost in conjecture as to where Jinny may 
be found. Good-night.” 

He walked rapidly away. Bill called after 
him: 

“If you don’t come I'll come for you; re- 
member that. I'll find you, dead or alive.” 

“Many thanks. I don’t know the streets 
very well here, and may need finding. I 
would rather you wouldn’t find me dead if 
you please; but dead or alive, I shall be at 
Shafton’s to-night.” 

Bill made no further attempt to detain 
him. Louis went on, but was obliged to have 
recourse to a policeman to ask his way before 
he reached the miserable street which he was 
seeking. Once or twice on the way he fancied 
he was followed, and looked round to see if 
either Bill Moore or the guardian of -public 
morals were keeping an eye upon him, but 
failed to discover either. The portion of 
Savary street which he paused in, was a row 
which yet made a snatch at the vanishing 
hem of Respectability, as with an indignant 
groan she fled. The house was a large one, 
once a handsome dwelling-house, now de- 
graded toa mere tenement-house. The dark- 
ness veiled much from his eyes, but he saw 
enough of the place to deepen the frown with 
which his face was darkened before as he re- 
read the letter. He rang sharply at the bell, 
and asked for Mrs. Milton when the door was 
opened. A shrill voice from the inner regions 
screamed out: 

“Milton? Up three flights and turn to the 
left.” 

A door slammed, and the oracle was mute. 
Louis sprang up the three flights of stairs, 
which looked as if the water rates had not 
been paid for years, and knocked at the 
bolted door to the left from beneath which a 
light gleamed. 

“Who is there?” asked a female voice, 
young, sweet and pure-toned. 

He shook the door impatiently. 

“It is I—Louis! Let me in.” 

A quick step crossed the floor and the bolt 
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was withdrawn. He stepped into a low attic 
without fire, or means of fire. The floor and 
walls were worn and stained. There was no 
furniture but a table, a couple of chairs and a 
bed, where a pale emaciated woman had 
started to a sitting position, and was calling: 

“Louis! Louis!” 

“Mother!” he exclaimed, and hurried to 
the bedside. His mother received him with 
as much reproach as joy, for even while she 
embraced him she asked: 

“Why have you not come before, Louis? 
See to what we have come!” 

She spoke French, and Louis answered in 
French, although he had spoken before, as 
well as Leonore, in pure English. 

“T see, mother—but I do not understand— 
Leonore,” turning to the sleuder graceful girl, 
with dark eyes and fair hair, who was stand- 
ing by, and giving her a brotherly kiss, 
“ How in Heaven’s name came you here?” 

Madame Hamilton burst into tears. 
Leonore asked: 

“Did you not receive our letters?” 

“Only one,” he said, “ and that must have 
been the last one. I feel like one in a bad 
dream. What has happened ?” 

What has happened? Who were these 
people with all the signs of gentle nurture 
and of deep poverty? It is soon told. Mrs. 
Hamilton, or Madame Hamilton, for she was 
called either, was a French woman, the 
heiress of a Marseillaise merchant. She had 
married an Englishman, whose family were 
established on the continent. Having few 
relatives of her own, and none that were of 
the same sphere as her own present one, she 
had lived almost exclusively with the Hamil- 
ton family, and her children had learned the 
language, and, in some degree, the spirit of 
two nations, although naturally the French 
predominated, for the Hamiltons themselves 
were Gallicized. Mr. Hamilton had left his 
wife, saying that he meant to go to America. 
He had never returned to them. They were 
ignorant of his fate. In some respects his 
widow fared the better for her loss, for though 
he was incapable of ill-using her, he did neg- 
lect her, and he was very lavish in his ex- 
penditure. The management of the property 
left fell into the hands of a French banker 
and of Mr. Hamilton’s cousin Lewis. Lewis 
limited himself to spoiling Louis, and amus- 
ing himself by seeing him practise the pre- 
cocious airs he taught him. Leonore, 
educated in a convent, had been with diffi- 
culty dissuaded from embracing a religious 
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life. Louis, some eighteen months before the 
opening of this story, had taken his portion 
and gone to America, with the avowed pur- 
pose of seeking his fortune, and learning 
something of his father’s disappearance. He 
had not succeeded in either. His money had 
been spent, and that was the sole result that 
remained. He had not maintained a regular 
correspondence with his mother and sister, 
chiefly from indolence and carelessness, He 
had not even given them an address suffi- 
ciently clear to ensure his receiving letters 
from them. He had not learned, therefore, 
that Monsieur Lablaye had defaulted, em- 
bezzled, swindled, and otherwise showed his 
financial abilities so freely, that he had ab- 
sorbed not only Mrs. Hamilton’s modest for- 
tune but many a thousand francs more. 
Lewis Hamilton, who though an unprincipled 
old fellow was yet the most efficient of the 
family, might have done something for them, 
at least in advice, if he had not done too 
much for himself and died. The rest of the 
family who were of uncertain means, and had 
always looked on madame as an item on the 
credit side of their books, could not bear to 
transfer to the other side of the account, and 
instead transferred her to the other side of 
the Atlantic. Mrs. Hamilton, proud, piqued 
and impatient, hastily acquiesced in the ar- 
rangements made for her passage to New 
York. Leonore urged at least waiting until 
a reply came from Louis; but Leonore was 
silenced all round as an ignorant girl, and 
had no alternative but to accompany her 
mother. Any one who has ever seen how 
misfortunes follow each other, would find it 
disagreeably natural that they should lose 
part of their trunks to commence with; that 
the correspondent of Monsieur Lablaye to 
whom they had a letter should have been in 
sympathetic rapport with his correspondent, 
and had come to a similar end. Then they 
heard nothing of Louis, of course, for he was 
Bohemianizing far and wide. A hotel billof a 
few weeks’ standing proved so large that they 
were obliged to sell some of their few remain- 
ing valuables to pay it. They removed to less 
expensive lodgings, and had scarcely done so 
when the house was burned and they lost 
everything that they had in the world. They 
had taken refuge, at first, in another house, 
of less pretentions than that which had been 
burned, but even this proved above their 
means, and they were driven at last to the 
miserable garret in which Louis found them, 
to which they had ascended from 3 lower 
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room in the same house. Mrs. Hamilton had 
been ailing ever since she arrived in New 
York, and had been growing worse since the 
night of the fire. There had been medical 
attendance to pay for, and a few luxuries, 
which to her were necessaries, to be procured. 
Leonore, to supply the means, had obtained 
embroidery from a ladies’ furnishing estab- 
lishment where her skill had obtained high 
praise and as high a price as any one received. 
This source of supply had failed that very 
day; no one was to blame; there were*strict 
politic economical principles involved. The 
bazar, or whatever it was named, did not 
want so much embroidery, and what it did 
want, it could get done cheaper, if not better, 
by young ladies who did not work for their 
living and consequently could afford to under- 
sell those who did. So Leonore, who had 
counted on an advance to pay the rent, 
already overdue, had come home, not in 
despair indeed, but with no resource on earth. 
Mrs. Hamilton had looked forward confidently 
to Louis’s return as the period of their mis- 
fortunes, and she did not comprehend at 
once that he was, virtually, as poor as them- 
selves. Leonore read it in his face, as he sat 
silent and moody. She said nothing. Mrs. 
Hamilton aroused him from his reverie. 

“T cannot stay here another day, Louis,” 
she said. “I shall die if I remain here. Of 
course we must stay to-night, but you will 
take us away to-morrow ?” 

Louis started. 

“Yes, yes!” he said, hurriedly. - “To- 
morrow I will certainly take you away. I 
was only thinking that I had so little idea of 
this that I have not managed my money as 
well as I should. I imagined you and 
Leonore at ease and peace at home.” 

Mrs. Hamilton burst into tears again. 

“T shall never, never see that dear home 
again!” she sobbed. “Heaven has taken 
everything from me! I cannot lie in death 
by the side.of my husband, for I have not 
even his grave!” 

Louis knelt beside his mother, soothing 
her with the most earnest protestations of his 
intention to remove her toa pleasanter abode, 
where she would soon recover her health and 
cheerfulness. Mrs. Hamilton believed him, 
and he was perfectly sincere, closing his eyes 
to his own perfect helplessness, and blindly 
trusting to some miraculous chance to enable 
him to keep his word. Indeed, he was in- 
credulous of his own ill-fortune yet, though 
he had proved it for some time. 
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When Mrs. Hamilton was more composed, 
Leonore took Louis aside. 

“You have no money, Louis,” she said. 
Louis shook his head. 

“T have been acting like a fool,” he said. 
“ But if I had known—” 

“Tt will not last,” said Leonore. “You 
will help us now, and as soon as I can leave 
mother I can get pupils in French and music 
until you area rich man. But see, Louis,” 
she showed him a miniature set in jewels; 
“T have this yet. I wore it round my neck 
and so it was not lost. I did not like to part 
with it, but, after all, the value is only that it 
is our father’s miniature and that can be 
taken out, You had better take it and sell 
it, for we must have some money to-night, if 
possible.” 

Louis took the miniature and looked at it. 

“T shall not sell it, Leonore,” he said, “ but 
I will raise money on it. It will bring some- 
thing considerable, and I will redeem it 
to-morrow.” 

He went out and returned soon, bringing 
with him such articles as Leonore had told 
him her mother needed that night. Mrs. 
Hamilton had fallen asleep. 

“T will not disturb her,” he said. “You 
shall see me again early in the morning. 
Here is your money, or part of it. The rest 
you must lend me, until to-morrow.” 

“Lend you, Louis? Isit not yoursas much 
as it is mine.” 

“No,” he said, “and I would not touch a 
sou if I was not sure of returning it with 
interest. Good-night—au revoir.” 

He kissed her affectionately and went out, 
leaving poor Leonore happier and more hope- 
ful than she had been foralongtime. Louis’s 
own temperament was so sanguine that it 
radiated hope—hope too often delusive, but 
bright while it remained. 


CHAPTER II. 


LEONORE did not suspect the use Louis 
meant to make of the money he took with 
him, or she would have lost her little hour of 
relief. He felt a weight on his spirits fora 
time as he hastened away from Savary street, 
and cursed his own folly as well as Monsieur 
Edward Lablaye’s rascality in no measured 
terms. His natural volatility soon returned, 
however, and when he turned into Broadway 
he was as light-hearted as if he had not seen 
that dismal garret. Not that he forgot his 
mother or Leonore—whom he loved with all 


his heart—but it was his nature to turn to 
the sunshine. 

“ Now for my friend Bill Moore,” he said to 
himself. “Shafton’s—it was an odd coin- 
cidence that I should be invited to Shafton’s 
to-night—I will take it for a sign.” 

Shafton’s should seem to be on Broadway; 
not a hotel, nor yet a bar. On the ground 
floor shops, but Shafton did not keep a shop, 
nor display his name in any manner to the 
public. He was, as woman should be, known 
only to his friends by his attractions, and not 
by boldly taking his stand in the face of the 
public. Louis knew the place, and had been 
there before. It was not like the attic in 
Savary street. He entered first a handsome 
room; ove which might have been the 
drawing-room of a private house, where the 
strictest good taste had chosen the furniture 
and decorations; everything was rich, but 
plain; the carpet, modest Brussels, was wood- 
color and crimson; a little gilding here and 
there among the clustered vine of the cor- 
nices relieved withopt dazzling the eye; one 
or two paintings by well known artists, and 
chiefly quiet and beautiful landscapes, hung 
on the wall. So far our citizen might have 
brought his family into the room without 
offence; but then our citizen must have had 
an expensive acquaintance to bring that 
miscellaneous crowd of men into his drawing- 
room; the Golden Youth of New York, and 
the Golden Age—ah, or the Brazen Youth 
and Age if you use too potent an aquaregia 
to test their metal. That might bea political 
levee, however. But why, in the name of 
wonder, should the citizen have erected the 
semblance of a bar in his drawing-room, dif- 
fering in nothing from any bar, save in the 
exceeding richness of material and exquisite 
elaboration of detail with which it was con- 
structed? The citizen might have a harm- 
less or harmful mania, as the case might be, 
for such an arrangement, perhaps, but that 
does not seem atenable theory. Louis passed 
through the room and entered one beyond. 
Here the citizen’s mania is incontrollable and 
breaks out into roulette and faro-tables. It 
is all a mistake; the eccentricity is in the 
chaste richness of the room. The citizen is 
Mr. Shafton; and Mr. Shafton keeps a gam- 
bling house. The citizen two doors below Mr. 
Shafton keeps another; and the citizen afew 
doors above keeps another. But Mr. Shafton 
carries off the palm by the rigid propriety and 
strict good taste of his surroundings, as well 
as by his own quiet and decorous demeanor. 
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Here is Mr. Shafton; from his sable dress, 
without the least hint of diamonds in his 
shirt pin, and his grave demeanor, you might 
set him down as a clergyman, either sadly 
out of place, or on a desperate hunt after lost 
sheep; but that is Mr. Gilbert Shafton in per- 
son. He gave Louis a courteous greeting— 
not familiar, but as knowing him well—and 
making him welcome. 

Louis knew Mr. Shafton by sight, and 
although he had not often been in this par- 
ticular place before, he was no novice in simi- 
lar scenes. Indeed he scarcely understood 
that gambling was to be called a vice. He 
had gambled ever since he could walk, for he 
had been carried into the salle at Baden, and 
taught to lay down his stake and take up his 
winnings with his baby hands, to secure the 
ebild’s luck in which the gambler’s supersti- 
tion believes. The superstition was not confut- 
ed in Louis’s case. Many and many arouleau 
he won for his sponsor, while admiring devo- 
tees crowded round to back the L’Enfant 
Terrible; and many and many a rouleau for 
himself in after-days. The golden stream 
was almost unbroken—but alas, the waste- 
pipe ran a good deal faster than the supply. 
Louis was open-handed and open-hearted to 
a fault, and it was partly to deliver him from 
those who lived on his inconsiderate bounty 
that his relative sent him to the United States, 
giving him advice as sound as Polonius gave 
his son, to counterbalance the example of 
years. Louis’s luck did not bear the voyage 
well; it had been, in the long run, very bad, 
though not invariablyso. He could not help 
believing that now it would return, at least 
for a while. He would be careful and not go 
too far. Ile would stop in time. It was so 
easy a way of making money in a minute, and 
money he had never needed so much nor for 
so good a purpose. He did win at last; then 
lost a little; then just as he determined to go 
no further, won again ; and so Luck, like a bird 
leading the way from her nest, hopped from 
spray to spray, flying just when he thought 
he had caught her, flew away altogether. He 
lost more than he had, and was fain to throw 
himself upon Mr. Shafton’s forbearance, in 
the shape of an I. O. U., telling him that if he 
was alive he should be there again the next 
night. Mr. Shafton was easily entreated, for 
the time, and Louis went and threw himself 
down on a sofa, and shaded his eyes from the 
light, to look at his position. Nothing left? 
Absolutely nothing. Even his honor pawned 
to that bold outlaw of society who could look 
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any man in the face and say truly that he had 
never been worse than his word. Louis knew 
that he could not redeem his word, either to 
the gambler, or to his mother and sister. 

“They rely on me,” he said to himself. 
“God help them for I cannot rely even upon 
myself. But there must be some way out of 
this, if I can only see it.” 

Ay, one way out. He saw it plainly. A 
dark way, but short and straight. Whither 
he did not know or care; he knew whence, 
and that was enough, for his butterfly spirit 
was utterly crushed by the burden of the mo- 
ment. Thinking thus, he became vaguely 
couscious that he was observed, and starting 
up, went out with an instinctive seeking of 
darkness and solitude like arabid animal. As 
he passed into the street he heard some one 
speaking, and after walking a few steps it 
came to him that it was the voice of Bill 
Moore and that he had spoken to him. He 
did not turn back now, for the spirit of mis- 
chief in which he had proposed following 
that adventure was dead within him. An 
hour was upon him that comes but once in a 
life. He stopped and looked with a fixed 
gaze into the stretch of streets before him. 

“T wish I could lose myself there,” he 
thought; “lose myself. I must drag this 
miserable myself with me, wherever I go. If 
I only could leave it here, and go there— 
Louis Hamilton is such a weak fool—I am 
sick of him. How those lights glare—I must 
go where it is dark, and still, and lonely.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Bill Moore returned after his un- 
successful attempt to speak to Louis, he re- 
turned to the room whence he came, which 
was a sinall private parlor, fur the accommo- 
dation of the heads of the establishment and 
the more especially privileged patrons. Bill 
Moore was attached to the concern, in what 
capacity he and his partners best knew, and 
he had been summoned to this room to a 
conference with a gentleman who had been 
not exactly an especial patron of the estab- 
lishment, but of Bill himself and his family, 
they having been in other days either in his 
own domestic service or known to him in 
different capacities as depending more or less 
on his favor and protection. He had made 
some attempt to set Bill up in a respectable 
business of some sort; but Bill belonged to 
the wandering tribes of civilization, by edu- 
cation, and could not be reduced to order. 
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The patron in question was known to every 
one who pretended to know anything of New 
York, by name, if not by sight—John Ran- 
dolph Yates, otherwise Colonel, and almost 
invariably Dolph Yates—never John except 
in his signature, when he wrote himself John 
R. Yates, and almost destroyed his identity by 
so doing. A middle-aged man, with a full, 
florid, good-humored, quick-tempered face, 
evidently chic; and for the rest so much will be 
said hereafter that no more need be said here. 

“What was the matter, Bill?’ asked 
Colonel Yates. 

“T saw aman that promised to meet me 
here. He kept his promise, it seems, so I 
suppose I’ve nothing to say.” 

“Who was it? The youngster that just 
went by the door? That looked to me like 
Frank Creighton.” 

“Tt was Frank Creighton,” said Bill. 

Colonel Yates shrugged his shoulders with 
a meaning laugh. 

“At his old tricks yet,” he said. 

Here some one glanced into the half open 
door, and seeing how it was occupied entered. 
A man of fifty, more or less, tall, slender, 
erect, with a smooth shaven face of a long 
oval, a high narrow forehead, arched eye- 
brows, dead black hair, a little silver on the 
temples, dead black eyes that would have 
been utterly expressionless but for a slight 
cast, and a slightly wearied look as if he were 
a student, or a calculator; of which he was 
neither. He wore a fur-trimmed overcoat, 
and held a pair of eye-glasses half raised. Col- 
onel Yates sprang up with an exaggerated 
look and tone of wonderment. 

“What! John Creighton! In the house 
of the ungodly! Why, John, I always 
thought you did your sinning by private 
contract.” 

John Creighton glanced at Bill Moore, as 
if to reprove Colonel Yates’s indiscretion, 
and said, in measured tones: 

“I am looking for a young man who is 
making an ass of himself.” 

“ Meaning, I suppose, to help out the work 
with a few master touches such as you alone 
can give. Is this young man any one in that 
case, or some one individual ?” 

“He went out just now, Mr. Creighton,” 
said the gentlemanly proprietor, who had 
accompanied him to the door. “There, Bill 
Moore can tell you he did, for he went after 
him.” 

Mr. Creighton turned an inquiring look on 
Bill. 


“Do you mean Frank Creighton?” asked 
Bill, bluntly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Creighton, and raised his 
eye-glasses to take a better view of Bill, for 
he was far-sighted and could not see things 
too near his eyes. He seemed to find some- 
thing in Bill's face to arrest his gaze, for he 
continued to look at him until the stare 
which Bill gave back from his own unaided 
eyes became a little impatient, and then he 
dropped the glasses and repeated, “yes? 
When did he go? and where ?” 

“Not five minutes ago, and where I can’t 
tell you. He can’t have gone far whichever 
way he went.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Creighton, taking 
another glance at him. “Good-evening, 
Randolph,” and Mr. Creighton retired. 

“T wonder what Frank has been doing 
now,” said Bill, more as a soliloquy than an 
appeal to his companion, but the outspoken 
colonel answered : 

“John Creighton says he has been making 
an ass of himself, and except that John 
Creighton does say it, I see no reason to 
doubt it.” 

This is what may be called an exhaustive 
comment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Louis HAMILTON resumed his walk, and 
went on swiftly and steadily. The wind had 
not ceased, but the sky had partly cleared, 
and the air was growing colder. The mixed 
mud and snow on the pavement were freez- 
ing into a slippery crackling coat, which 
carried the sound of footsteps to some dis- 
tance. Louis scarcely knew how he was 
walking, and yet he picked out his way with 
as much care as if he were afraid of a fall. He 
struck into Vesey street and his walk ended 
on the pier. He walked to the edge and stood 
there. The water lapped with a dreary 
sound against the pile, and he could see, he 
fancied, even in the’ darkness how the black 
dimples came and went as it broke. He was 
thinking that if a man lost his balance and 
fell into the water on such a night it might 
be long enough before his fate was known; 
and as he thought thus, he took out the letter 
from Leonore that he had with him and tear- 
ing it slowly to pieces, sowed the fragments 
on the dark water. Then hearinga step, and 
fearing that he might be noticed by some 
policeman, or chance passer, he started sud- 
denly forward to throw himself from the pier, 
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when his arms were seized from behind and 
be was drawn back. He struggled with his 
captor, at first, and then stood still, with the 
cunning of an unsound brain to deceive him 
by a show of submission. 

“Excuse me for interfering,” said his pre- 
server, in atone both sharp and suave, and 
the enunciation of a well-bred man, “but I 
have to remonstrate with you on the folly 
of throwing away anything that has a 
money value.” 

Any ordinary appeal might have been lost 
on Louis; the singularity of this address, and 
the tone in which it was spoken, arrested his 
attention. He answered with a bitter laugh: 

“Do you mean my clothes ?” 

“No, I mean yourself.” 

“Then I am afraid you do not know what 
you are talking about,” said Louis. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the stranger. 
“Tt is you who do not know what I am talk- 
ing about. I merely suggest that if you have 
no further use for yourself, as your actions 
seem to indicate, that you had better dispose 
of yourself to me, rather than throw yourself 
into the water, which is not at all sweet, as 
you know; and if you are found drowned you 
will be carried to the Morgue—pagh! You 
never saw the place, I know, or you would 
not risk that—a most unpleasant place to be 
exposed to the remarks of the community, 
and for surviving friends to visit.” 

Louis’s mood was changed. The suicidal 
impulse once checked was not likely to re- 
turn. A minute or two before nothing on 
earth had interest enough to turn his brain 
from the one terrible idea. Now he had a 
curiosity, languid certainly, but yet a curiosity, 
to know what the man meant. 

“ You must want to dissect me,” he said. 

“No. I want you alive.” 

“Then I cannot guess what you mean, and 
do not care. If I am worth anything to you, 
put a price on me, pay it and take me, If 
not, leave me to myself.” 

“You are worth a thousand dollars to me 
at once, and as much hereafter as will ensure 
against your coming here again very soon! 
A thousand dollars as soon as you have per- 
formed a certain service for me.” 

“What service ?” 

“What would you refuse to do?” 

“ Murder.” 

The stranger laughed, 

“Tt is not murder,” he said. “It is— 
marriage.” 

“Ah!” said Louis. “Perhaps I should 
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have put: that before murder. I should like 
to know what the marriage entails, first.” 

“ Nothing worse than death and damnation, 
to which you were going at any rate; but 
rest at ease on that point. Had I only wanted 
a man to marry in a dishonorable way, I 
might have hired a hundred at a cheaper rate, 
without settingany foot out doors in so stormy 
anight. It is aquestion of property, and you 
are to separate from your bride at the altar.” 

“In that case, I am ready to be married.” 

“Then come with me.” 

They left the pier and were lost in the 
blackness of the night. 


CHAPTER V. 


Louis HAMILTOon’s deliverer was Mr. John 
Creighton, and Louis’s value in John Creigh- 
ton’s eyes consisted in a striking resemblance 
to John Creighton’s nearest relative. At first 
sight, this would seem as if Mr. Creighton 
had a very warm heart. Another fact must 
be added to it, which is, that for the cousin 
himself Mr, Creighton had no regard what- 
ever. He would have been very sorry to see 
him, although he was very glad to see his re- 
semblance. Louis Hamilton, personating 
Frank Creighton, might be made to do what 
the real Frank never would do. 

John Creighton had a talent for furthering 
his own ends by intrigue which would have 
gained hima name in the annals of the old 
French court. Cut off from such a career, he 
was compelled to do the worst he could as a 
private citizen of New York. A man who 
ought to have been, for example, a regent 
with a prince and princess to educate and a 
kingdom to govern, was stunted to the guar- 
dian and trustee of an estate of half a million 
and a couple of wards. Fortunately circum- 
stances helped him to develop. 

The late Horatio Spencer (born 17—, died 
18—,) had made a will, in the main wise and 
sensible, and had given many wise and 
sensible reasons for a rather unwise clause, 
directing that his two grandchildren, Alicia 
Spencer and Francis Creighton, should marry 
each other. The bulk of the property was 
left in trust for their benefit until they should 
reach the age of twenty-three, and if they 
married then, or were already married, it be- 
came theirs absolutely. If they were un- 
married, or they married except each other, 
the property should be distributed among the 
representatives of the testator and his sister, 
excepting the said Francis and Alicia, who 
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having already been greatly benefited by the 
estate, should not, in the opinion of the testa- 
tor, expect to derive any further advantage 
from it, as at that age they would be fully 
educated and have had ample opportunity to 
be established in life. 

Mr. Creighton’s co-trustees were either 
dead or superannuated, and he now managed 
the estate alone. He was also personal 
guardian of the children. Alicia and Francis 
were born upon thesame day. Alicia’s father 
died before she was born, and Frank’s mother 
died at his birth. Mrs. Spencer and John 
Creighton’s mother brought the children up, 
under Mr. Creighton’s supervision. Frank’s 
father was a stupid lazy man, who had never 
had an opinion about anything except eating 
and drinking in his life, and who died from 
over-devotion to those sole interests, when 
his son was ten years old. The children 
ought to have uncommonly good and practi- 
cal training, for their ancestors had intermar 
ried and lived in an atmosphere of their own, 
until the family character was a bundle of 
morbid tendencies. They had a home edu- 
cation on a peculiar system, which resulted 
very differently with the two. Alicia had 
genius and talent; her brain became like a 
hothouse; a wonder of rare, luxuriant and 
premature growth, and liable to become an 
utter ruin by one hour’s frost. Her health, 
without any marked disease, was delicate and 
capricious, her temper morbid and excitable; 
and her moral nature would have been bet- 
ter for the most frivolous training than for 
one which taught her to regard strength of 
intellect as the greatest good, without teach- 
ing her what strength of intellect really was. 
She was brilliant, eccentric, learned, and en- 
tirely under the influence of her guardian, 
who flattered her weak points, and feigned to 
admire her intellectual power. 

Frank’s idiosyncrasies took another form. 
Books he detested and could scarcely be 
taught to read and write; not from incapacity 
so much as aversion. He ran away repeated- 
ly, and went through every kind of strange 
adventure. His peculiar gift was an ability 
to transform himself so completely that even 
those who knew him best would be deceived 
even when they were on their guard. His 
talent naturally led him to the stage. He 
shocked his friends by appearing at a New 
York theatre, under an assumed name. His 
guardian threatened to put him under per- 
sonal restraint if he did not behave more 


rationally. Upon that Frank took a flight 
across the ocean, entered the French army, 
and at last advices had been lying ill in a 
foreign hospital, very unlikely to recover. 

Alicia did not like her cousin. He laughed 
at her and she despised him. She would 
have married him, for she had taught herself 
to think that she must have the money. She 
had many expensive tastes and habits. Her 
guardian had hitherto gratified them. Lately 
he had begun to restrain them, on the same 
principle that a hound is half fed. He did 
not mean to give an account of his steward- 
ship. If the marriage took place, he would 
remain Alicia’s trustee and manage Frank in 
some way. But now the day was near, and 
Frank was out of the way to he!p or to hinder 
his schemes. This gave him a chance to 
carry out a favorite maxim, that ascheme had 
only to be thoroughly improbable to be highly 
practicable. He had seen Louis Hamilton, 
and at first supposed it to be Frank returned 
incognito. When he discovered his mistake, 
it of course struck him that others might be 
deceived as well as he. He proposed the plan 
to Alicia, who rejected it and accepted it 
twenty times, and finally accepted it. Mr. 
Creighton kept watch for Louis, traced him to 
the West and back, and finally secured him. 
He had already announced that Frank would 
return to marry his cousin. Louis was 
brought to Spencer Hill, and had a brief 
glimpse of Alicia. He sawa dark brilliant 
face, proud, petulant and impatient, and a 
slender, graceful form. She scarcely glanced 
at him, he thought, and though the blushes 
glowed on her face, she preserved a cold 
stately demeanor. For himself he was 
not desirous to protract the interview. Mr. 
Creighton hurried him away to a room on the 
second floor, and placed it at his disposal, bid- 
ding him remain there until his own return. 
He went down then to his own rooms on the 
ground floor, thinking that all would go 
smoothly, at least until he secured the 
money, and made arrangements for leaving 
America. 

As he thought over all the steps already 
taken and their success he smiled to himself, 
and opened the door of the small library 
that was the first of his suite of rooms. It 
was already occupied. There, waiting to 
meet him, stood the real Francis Creighton 
whom he believed three thousand miles away 
or dead. 
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Leaves of autumn on the air— 
Brightest leaves—and everywhere 

On the ground brown rustifng things, 
Rustling on the laughing winds. 
Flowers of crimson by the brook, 
Purple wild-flowers lightiy shook, 
Flowers with golden cups and tall 
Stretching up above them all. 


Chubby feet, with cautious tread, 
Venturing over pebbly bed, 

Toward the cups of golden hue, 
Towards the crimson flowers and blue; 
Through the curling waters clear— 
Singing waters, cool and clear— 

All the glow of sweetest flowers, 

All the light of sunniest hours, 
Gathered neath the hood of gray, 
Gathered where the dimples play. 


Sweet- William. 


BY THE BROOK. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE, 


What if homespun’s crudest plaid 
Wraps her round, and russet shade 
Steals from neath the twining hair, 
Mingling with the tints more fair? 
What that foreign fingers wrought, 
Not the wickerwork that’s brought 
To hold flowers, but, singing low, 
Watching ring-doves come and go, 
She had woven it before, 

On the mat beside the door; 
Woven willows, singing low, 
Watching ring-doves come and go. 


Gathering wild-flowers, crimson, blue, 
Golden cups—but tell me true, 
Which is fairest, autumn’s flowers— 
Light of autumn’s drifting hours— 

Or the face where dimples play 
Underneath the hood of gray? 


Grrts do like to be made fools of once in a 
while, and they deserve to be. Did you ever, 
dear reader, see them flock around a soft 
scamp of a fellow, like flies around molasses ? 
I have many a time, and I have wished that 
they were really flies, and the fellow really 
molasses, to drown them. 

William Janston was one of those lady- 
killers, and he did more execution with his 
infernal trashy love-making, that a sensible 
girl ought to have seen through in a minute, 
than a prime good fellow could do if he 
worked with all his might to please. “ Sweet- 
William ” the fellows called him in scorn, and 
the ladies adopted the name in fondness. 

There’s no mistake but the fellow was 
handsome. He was well-formed, and had a 
perfect Grecian face, with bright dark eyes, 
and a transparent skin. He could dance 
beautifully, sing sweetly to the guitar, and 
wrote jingling lines which he and his admir- 
ers called poetry. He dressed well, also, too 
well. I often longed to throw mud or stale 
eggs on his good clothes, the prig! And O! 
the melting tones and glances, the sighs that 
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he could breathe, the glances that he could 
give, the lies that he could tell. 

Moreover, he had the art, no small one, of 
making each one of the flock of simpletons 
about him believe that she was the prime 
favorite. He could make a girl think that 
she was engaged to him, talk to her as if she 
were, and not commit himself by a single 
reportable word. 

Some who knew this, some women who 
were not quite fools, yet tried to excuse him. 
“It was his way,” they said. “He couldn’t 
help being fascinating, and also fascinated by 
those who tried to please him; but he didn’t 
mean any harm, and was grieved to death if 
he thought any one was unhappy about 
him.” 

You can’t come round a woman in such an 
argument, when she has made up her mind 
to defend a man. 

But men looked on the matter differently, 
and they called William Janston a mean 
scamp. 

“Tt’s all envy, you know it is, Dode,” Hes- 
ter Bailey said to me once, when I had been 
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freezing my mind about Janston. “You men 
all hate him because the ladies like him.” 

“ Of course we do,” I owned atonce. “But 
the reason is a good one. He is not worthy 
of their liking.” 

She tossed her lovely head. “ He pleases 
us, and that is all we want.” 

“‘Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw,’ ” I quoted. 

She pushed out her under lip. “ Perhaps 
we are all silly; but if we are, then why 
should you care whom we like ?” 

The question was not badly put. I com- 
plimented Hester on it. “But you have 
some sense,” I added. “And I am provoked 
that you do not use it.” 

It was useless to talk to her, and yet, I 
hated to give up. I knew that Ned Palmer 
set his life by Hester, and that he was too 
proud to contend with such a rival as Wil- 
liam Janston. I thought, too, that if Ned 
would only put his pride in his pocket, and 
goin for the girl, he could get her. I told 
him so, but he, in his way, was as stubborn 
as Hester in hers. 

“T’m not going to take the crumbs that 
fall from that fellow’s table,” he-said, savage- 
ly. “I’m not a fellow to stand by and catch 
a word when he is engaged elsewhere, and be 
ignored when he turns the light of his face 
on the girl.” 

“ Don't take his crumbs,” I advised. “ Kick 
him out of the window, and sit.down to the 
feast yourself. Depend upon it, if you can 
make him look flat and mean, his chance is 
gone.” 

“ Nature has made him flat and mean, and 
yet Hester thinks him the ideal man,” he 
said, striking his fist on my knees with such 
a force that made me jump. 

“Good gracious! I’m not Sweet-William,” 
I said, drawing back. “But, Ned, girls are 
not worth one’s being proud and reserved 
about. If you want ’em take ’em, that’s my 
motto.” 

The only ahswer was a sigh and a muttered 
longing, “I wish I could take her!” 

“T wish I could shake her!” I responded, 
being in a rhyming mood. 

“Tm sure she is going with him to-night to 
the theatre,” Ned said, after a little while. 
“And that looks particularly suspicious, you 
know.” 

“T don’t believe it!” I said. “ Hester isn’t 
such a fool as to go to a public place with a 
fellow unless she is engaged to him, and the 
idea of her having him is preposterous. I 
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have heard her say that she didn’t like the 
way some girls had of going round with gen- 
tlemen.” 

I was a little uneasy, though, for I didn’t 
see who else she had promised to go with. 
Ned had asked her, and she said she had 
already been invited. So Ned and I took 
standing places, there being no other, and 
went to the opening of the Globe. 

As we went up the stairs we saw William 
Janston, in exquisite array, leaning against 
a pillar in the rear, evidently waiting for a 
lady in. the dressing-room. How shiny his 
little boots. were, how well his coat fitted, 
and how his pantaloons looked as if he had 
been melted and run into them! A tuberose 
and a pink rosebud, emblems of purity and 
affection, bloomed in his button-hole as if 
they grew there, and were very happy to, his 
gloves fitted as if his hands had been painted, 
instead of being invested in kid-skins, and his 
hair was in just that state of graceful care- 
lessness which showed that he must have 
spent at least one hour over it. He was, in 
fine, precisely such a looking fellow as a sen- 
sible man would like to take in hand and 
rumple up to any extent. 

Ned and I passed by without being per- 
ceived by this languid divinity, and took our 
places against the wall that commanded the 
dressing-room door. Presently it opened, and 
our worst fears were realized. There was 
the light and graceful form, with an opera 
cape of white just slipping from the shoulders, 
a pink fold of the lining showing brightly 
against the rich brown of her dress. Her 
auburn hair was in a light fluff about the 
sweet oval face, and piled in a heavy braid at 
the back, a bunch of tuberoses, Sweet-Wil- 
liam’s gift, of course, her only head ornament. 
The filmy handkerchief, delicate gloves, white 
fan, all were like Hester, dainty and pretty. 
She gave him her opera-glass, and they went 
round to the most conspicuous. seats in the 
whole house—the corner of the balcony. 

“If I don’t give Hester a blessing for this 
before I am twenty-four hours older, then 
I’m blessed myself,” I announced. 

Ned said nothing. The sight cut him to 
the heart. But no sooner were the two s:at- 
ed than I saw something which redeemed 
Hester a little. ‘Though they had come 
alone, they were in the midst of a family 
party. There were Mr. and Mrs. Janston, 
and Tom Bailey and his girl. But why, in 
the name of goodness, hadn’t she come in 
with them ? 
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Not being myself in love with Hester, I was 
soon engrossed in Monte Cristo, watching 
the speaking face of Fechter, the lovely shoul- 
ders and arms of Miss Leclercq, and the most 
preposterous bustle which lifted the coat 
tails of Jungfrau. 

“Why didn’t she take it off before she put 
on men’s clothes, Ned?” I asked. But Ned 
was staring at the corner of the balcony at 
our left, and did not hear me. 

When half past eleven o’clock came, and 
still the play went on with no immediate 
prospect of epding, I proposed to go home. 
But Ned wanted to stay. He was interested, 
he said, and wanted to see the end. It was 
really a very clever adaptation, and didn’t I 
think that scene of moving waves, and stone 
stairs, and poor Edmund dragging himself up 
on to the canvas rock, were remarkably fine? 
Of course, I knew that he was lying, that he 
had only got a squint at these theatrical 
wonders, and recollected them by some sud- 
den inspiration, being all the time straining 
his eyes to watch Sweet-William smile on the 
lady at his side, and put up the opera-glass 
with his pretty little gloved hands, and exam- 
ine the great actor, as if he himself were a 
greater actor and greatest critic who had 
come to see what the fellow was like. 

At length the curtain went down for the 
last time, and Ned and I stood back in the 
press and watched our party go by. I was 
glad to perceive that Hester did not take her 
escort’s arm, but walked between him and 
her brother. She spied Ned and I, I was sure 
of that, perhaps, had been aware of us all 
the evening. But we did not look at them. 

The next day I sent Hester a note congrat- 
ulating her on her engagement. “If you had 
been one of those chieap girls who show 
themselves in public with any young man 
who will ask them,” I wrote, “I should not 
be so sure that you are engaged. But, know- 
ing you as I do, I am positive that what 
everybody said last night about the family 
party must be true. I wished differently, 
but you have chosen for yourself, and I hope 
you may never regret it.” 

“There, if that doesn’t start her pride, I 
give her up,” I said, as I sealed the letter, 
and directed it in my best Virginia fence 
style. 

In two hours came back a letter of four 
pages full of protestations, reproaches, expla- 
nations and entreaties, winding up with, 


“people really don’t think so, do they? Come 
and tell me.” 
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I didn’t answer her letter. But some of 
her feminine friends must have comforted 
and reassured her, for I saw her driving out 
the next day as gay as alark. She sulked at 
me when she saw me, and refused to speak, 
then smiled and nodded brightly to some one 
across the street. I looked and saw Sweet- 
William just replacing his hat on his lovely 
head, after a bow which was, doubtless, grace 
itself. 

A few days after Ned and I went down to 
Nantucket Beach fora sniffof air. I knew 
that Hester was at the hotel there, and Ned 
knew it, too, or he wouldn’t have cared to go. 
I didn’t mean to go to see her. I told him I 
wouldn’t; but, lover-like,he wanted to be 
near her. But she was one of the first per- 
sons we saw. Walking among the rocks we 
saw the flutter of a dress, turned a corner, 
and came upon Hester sitting above in a 
nook, and looking out to sea. 

She forgot to be angry, and, blushing 
brightly, invited us to share her rock sofa. 
There was just room for us,so we accepted 
her invitation and were soon chatting pleas- 
antly. She looked so pretty, and was so 
really glad to see us, that we forgot everything 
but her prettiness and sweetness. As for 
Ned, I pitied him, for, though she was as gen- 
tle and smiling toward him as any one could 
desire, I knew he didn’t trust it. If she had 
been as amiable when William Janston was 
of the company, it might have been worth 
something. 

She noticed his gravity, and tried to dispel 
it, at first by gayety, then with a softer sym- 
pathetic air. I didn’t know what to make of 
her. If she didn’t like Ned, then she was an 
abominable coquette, that was all. I wanted 
to put her to the test a little. 

“Hester,” I said, “if you stay here long 
your Sweet-William will go astray. I saw 
him yesterday walking with a lady.” 

Hester blushed, hesitated, then spoke out 
with a dignity which set prettily on her: 

“T may as well tell you at once, Mr. Arnold, 
that I am engaged to Mr, Janston. It will 
stop this kind of comments, and all misun- 
derstandings.” 

As she spoke Ned started up with an ex- 
clamation, and then dropped down again as 
pale as death. I hadn’t a word to say, I was 
too much confounded, and Hester herself, 
her story told, could not speak for a moment. 
Her blushes had died in pallor, and she sat 
with downcast eyes. 

At this moment there were steps above our 
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nook, and a girl’s voice said sharply, as if 
through tears: 

“T don’t believe you! You came down 
here to see that Bailey girl, so her own broth- 
er said. You don’t love me any longer.” 

While she spoke Ned and I exchanged a 
flashing glance, and we were quite prepared 
for the soft insinuating voice that answered: 

“ How can you have so little confidence in 
me, Lulu! What reason have I given you to 
doubt me?” O, the melting tones! 

The next instant Hester was standing 
haughtily erect, and as the two turned the 
corner of the rock to take possession of our 
nook, they were confronted by her crimson 
cheeks and flashing eyes. 

The girl, a stranger to us, did not know 
Hester evidently, and shrank bashfully back 
to escape. But the face of William Janston 
was a study. For once I saw him as thor- 
oughly humiliated and cut up as he deserved. 
Without a word he shrunk away before the 
scorn of that lovely face, and the wrath of 
our eyes. 

Hester stood one instant thus, like an in- 
sulted goddess, then she turned and looked 
at me. 

“You were partly responsible for my en- 
gagement to him,” she said, haughtily; “ but 
I will not try to shield myself by such a 
flimsy pretext. I thought I was compromised, 
and as I thought him a gentleman, and 
attractive, and as I did not like any one else 
better—I thought I did not ””—with ever so 
faint a momentary tremor—“I promised 
when he asked me. But I had ‘no sooner 
promised than I felt I had been hasty, and 
now I rejoice at my release. I request you 
to let me go to the hotel alone; and I forbid 
you ever to mention the subject to me again.” 

She flung the train of her dress, which she 
had been holding up in her hand, behind 
her, and walked away with it sweeping after 
her. I never saw anything better done. 

When she had disappeared Ned and I 
went guietly home. We talked about the 
weather, the beach, politics, anything that we 
were not thinking of. But we never men- 
tioned Sweet-William, though we spoke to 
him. 

He was or board the boat when we went 
up, and the instant we came upon him he 
slunk back, as if he expected an attack. 

“Don’t be afraid!” said Ned, with bitter 
scorn. “I’m not going to hurt you. You're 
not worth it.” 

I must say that Hester redeemed herself 


nobly. Almost any girl, even though Ned 
and I were the only ones who knew anything 
about the affair, would have felt as though 
she must go off for a while, till we forgot, or 
the first edge of her mortification wore off. 
Not so Hester. She faced the music. To 
be sure, she blushed and drew herself up 
when she saw us again, and was very distant 
and haughty for some time; but that was 
natural. 

As for Sweet-William, he kept out of our 
sight. I am persuaded that his life wasa 
burden to him for weeks, from an impression 
that Ned, or I, or Hester's brother was 
going to do him some violence, I found out 
afterwards that Tom Bailey, to whom Hester 
told all, did go and threaten his life if he 
ever spoke to or mentioned his sister’s 
name. 

The fellow was bitterly disappointed and 
mortified. He had liked Hester, perhaps, 
better than any one else, and, besides, she 
was the best match of all that he could hope 
for, and the most sought for. In losing the 
acquaintance of her family he lost a great 
deal. Others, without knowing what was 
the matter, saw that something was, and 
cooled toward him. The women acted like 
sheep; one turned away and the rest followed 
suit. Never was a fellow so thoroughly upset, 
and yet so quietly, and, tw the last, only four 
of us knew what the meaning of it all was. 
The fact was, he had been for some time 
walking on thin ice, and now he had gone 
through quite. In a fortnight from the scene 
at the beach, he was flatter than a pancake. 

But Hester Bailey was destined not to get 
rid of her false lover without one encounter 
more, I think the fellow could not believe 
that his influence had so suddenly been lost, 
and that all he had kept away from her for 
was from fear of a beating. Probably he 
believed that, if he could once have speech of 
her, she could not resist his eloquent plead- 
ing. At any rate, he watched his chance, 
and at length succeeded in waylaying her. 
It happened in this wise: We had a riding- 
party, and came home past Mount Auburn. 
Seeing the place, one of the company, a 
stranger in town, expressed a wish to see the 
cemetery, and regretted that he could not, as 
he wished to go away the next day. Hester 
drew up her horse at once, and proposed to 
go in. It was rather a sombre visit, but 
there was no reason why we should not go, so 
we went. After half an hour spent in seeing 
the more attractive views, we perceived that 
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the sky had darkened rapidly, and as we 
started the drops began to fall. 

There was no way but to get drenched or 
go into the chapel and wait. There had been 
a funeral, and several persons were there. 
Hester and I went in, and Ned went fora 
carriage. Before he reached the gate the 
rains descended and the floods came. I 
looked out, and saw my horse plunging. 

“JT must go, Hester,” I said. “ You wont 
mind? Ned will be back soon.” 

“©, pray don’t stay on my account,” she 
said. “I would rather you should not. There 
is company here,” nodding towards a lady 
and gentleman who stood half hidden from 
us, looking out the window. 

So I went. The rest I heard from her and 
Ned. No sooner had I gone than a carriage 
drew up to the door, and the strange lady 
went, leaving only a gentleman. Hester did 
not mind that. The thought of disagreeable 
company in that place never occurred to her. 
She stood and looked out at the pouring 
rain that veiled everything, her back toward 
the one companion of her imprisonment. 
Presently she heard his step crossing the 
chapel. Supposing that he was going out 
she did not look round. The step paused 
beside her, and turning, she confronted 
William Janston. She was too much aston- 
ished to know what to do at once, and had 
stood some minutes listening to him before 
she bethought herself. 

He improved the opportunity so unexpect- 
edly given him, and poured out a flood of 
earnest protestations of love, of despair, of 
entreaties. 

Recovering her self-possession she turned 
away from him, motioning him from her. He 
followed and persisted. 

“T consider this an insult, Mr. Janston!” 
she exclaimed. “If you do not leave me I 
shall report you to those who will show you 
I am not to be treated with impertinence.” 

“You once loved me,” he said. “ You can- 
not so soon have forgotten me.” 

“T never loved you!” she answered, walk- 
ing away from him. “I now despise you!” 

He followed again. “I will kill myself, if 
you do not listen to me!” he cried out, 
desperately. 

“Nonsense!” replied Hester, not at all 
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alarmed on his account. “ You will do your- 
self no manner of harm.” 

She had turned her back and walked away 
from him again, when he ran and threw 
himself on his knees before her, holding up a 
knife. 

“I swear to you that I will kill myself 
unless you listen to me!” he said, stretching 
one hand to catch at her dress. 

Hester gave a scream. In the same instant 
some one dashed into the chapel, seized the 
kneeling puppy by the collar, dragged him 
across the floor, and flung him out into the 
rain. 

“Lie there, and cool your courage,” said 
Ned Palmer, administering a parting kick. 

Hester stood with her hands clasped when 
Ned went back to her. She held her hands 
out toward him, with a look of wordless 
gratitude, then snatched them back, and, 
covering her face with them, burst into 
tears. 

It was the most natural thing in the world 
for Ned to put his arm about her, and assure 
her tenderly that she need not be frightened, 
for he would take care of her; and it was 
quite as natural for her to lean on his shoul- 
der, and say she was so glad he had come, 
and she thanked him so much. And some- 
how they kept that position a long time, even 
after the rain had abated, though there was 
a carriage waiting outside. 

Finally, however, they went out, and were 
driven away. 

“But, dear Hester,” said Ned, when they 
were fairly on the road, “how could you en- 
gage yourself to him ?” 

“He told me that you were fond of his 
sister Jane, and were going to marry her,” 
Hester said. “And I wanted to be as near 
you as I could.” 

The reader perceives that they have got 
along pretty well. 

And so they rode through the brightening 
afternoon, and presently a sunbeam peeped 
through the lowered curtain, and, looking 
out, they saw all blue overhead. 

“Out of darkness into light,’ said Ned, 
softly. “May it be an emblem of our life, 
dearest.” 

She said nothing in reply, but he read 
amen in her eyes. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR: 
—OR,— 
AMBER GRAY’S GOOD WORK. 


BY MAY HAMILTON, 


CHAPTER L. 


Ir was late afternoon of a chill November 
day. Arrowy beams of slant sunshine shot 
now and then across the narrow city streets, 
and a vibrant north wind blew across the 
park, where even the hardy salvias had shed 
their scarlet splendor weeks before, and leaf- 
less branches showed bare and black against 
a cold blue sky. In fact, just such a twilight 
was hastening on as tempts one to lock up 
ledger and day-book with a long sigh of con- 
tent, and turn his steps homeward, lured on 
by a softly tinted picture of home joys, a 
delicious mingling of light and warmth, and 
happy expectant faces. 

Miss Laura Winterglade had just got home 
from a shopping excursion, cold, weary and 
cross. Even the tropical warmth and per- 
fume of her own elegant boudoir where her 
ever-devoted French maid sat waiting her 
coming, the dinner dress of shining silk dis- 
played upon the bed, and the cut-glass goblet 
of mulled wine on the table, failed to coax 
the volcanic temper of this petted child of 
fashion into anything like the winsome soft- 
ness she knew so exquisitely well how to 
assume whenever occasion required. 

But occasion did not require just then. 
Her father was dozing over his library fire, 
perfectly at ease, in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, waiting for dinner, and Maxwell Fay, 
the only man living whom she cared to win, 
had been and gone in her absence. So, she 
was quite free to give vent to her unavailing 
wrath without the slightest danger of being 
overheard, and she threw about her pearl 
combs, spilled cologne, and scolded Lisette to 
her full satisfaction. 

“A pretty confidant you are, indeed! A 
nice person for one to trust! Did I not 
charge you over and over again to send that 
girl up stairs with her sewing, in case Mr. 
Fay should call during my absence? I would 
rather have given a thousand dollars than to 
have had him sitting there in the parlor 
alone with her half the afternoon. You 
cotild have prevented it easily enough. You 
can do anything you choose in the manceuvre- 


ing line, and I never yet saw a French woman 
who could not. Don’t tell me it was not 
your fault. I dare say you had your magpie 
head, all the while, either in the wine-cellar 
or in my bureau drawers. I’ll make you suf- 
fer for it though.” 

Poor Lisette would no doubt have found 
herself utterly wretched and inconsolable 
under the weight of her mistress’s displeasure, 
if a shining gold piece, given her that after- 
noon by Maxwell Fay, had not lain, all the 
while, like balm in her pocket. True, there 
was a half-worn rose-colored silk, long coveted 
and long promised, hanging in Miss Winter- 
glade’s closet, and she felt her chances of 
possessing it growing beautifully less, but 
consoled herself with thinking that money 
was the best friend, after all, and new dresses 
a deal nicer than old ones. 

While cunning Lisette was seeking vainly 
to chatter her mistress into something akin 
to good humor, a young girl sat close to the 
window of a luxurious little room, off the 
spacious parlor, straining her gentian-blue 
eyes over a snowy cashmere robe she was 
embroidering in a trailing pattern of convol- 
vali. Thoroughly interested in her work, 
and eagerly happy in thinking of the tempt- 
ing glass of jelly and cluster of grapes she 
would be enabled to purchase for an invalid 
mother, Amber Gray heeded not that it was 
past her usual hour for leaving work, until a 
rustle of silken garments came along the dim 
silent parlor, and Laura Winterglade stood 
just within the room, her cold gray eyes glitter- 
ing like steel, and anger glowing in her cheeks, 

Innocent Amber, just finishing the last 
delicate bud, could think of nothing but her 
completed work, that was to bring her the 
means of furnishing sorely needed comforts 
to the dear ones at home. Shame upon the 
cruel revengeful woman who could so relent- 
lessly disappoint her! 

“So you have finished my dress, at last,” 
said Miss Winterglade, without one atom of 
approbation in her icy voice. 

The young girl looked up with a vague 
surprise. 
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“Surely, Miss Winterglade, you must be 
aware that this working in gilk and chenille 
is extremely difficult, and that it is impossible 
to hurry without spoiling it. Just see how 
lovely. it is. Such an exquisite blending of 
leaves and blossoms! One must be very 
happy in wearing such beautiful things.” 

Still her employer stood staring at her as 
though she would fain have turned her to 
stone. 

“Do you think, Amber Gray, that I am 
going to approve either you or your work ?” 
she said, raspingly; “let me tell you that I 
shall never wear that dress. I would rather 
die than wear any garment your hands have 
touched, and I would not give you another 
day’s work to save your life.” 

The white robe, fair and stainless enough 
for an angel to wear, dropped slowly from the 
limp cold hands of the grieved, insulted girl. 
In her utter purity of heart and integrity of 
purpose, no suspicion of the true cause of this 
sudden outbreak dawned upon her. 

“Miss Winterglade,” she said, with gentle 
dignity, “ your words and manner surprise 
and distress me. If you are really in earnest, 
and in your sober senses, tell me, I entreat 
you, what I have done to cause you to de- 
nounce me with such intense, vehement 
bitterness.” 

Laura Winterglade would, no doubt, have 
struck her in the face, had she dared, but for- 
tunately she did not dare. She heard a door 
open and shut, and the belief that some one 
of the servants was near restrained her from 
anything more blasting than words. 

“You play injured innocence excellently 
well,” she said, tauntingly; “ you haven’t the 
shadow of an idea, of course, what you have 
done to make me despise you. Perhaps, 
indeed, you have such an overwhelming esti- 
mate of your attraction as to imagine that I 
hired you out of the street to entertain my 
lovers in my absence.” 

Quick angry tears gathered on the fringing 
lashes of Amber Gray’s beautiful eyes, and 
scarlet blushes dyed her fair oval face. 

“You are cruel and wicked! Jealousy is 
making you utterly anjust and unreasonable! 
I should be deceiving, indeed, if I pretended 
not to understand you. Your fears are 


groundless. It is true that Mr. Fay called 
while you were away, and came through the 
parlor to ask me what time you would prob- 
ably return. He seated himself uninvited on 
the sofa opposite, and chatted pleasantly half 
an hour or more, Iam ashamed to remem- 
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ber how cool and almost uncivil I was to 
him.” 

“Do not seek to impose any of your false- 
hoods upon me!” said Miss Wint-rglade, 
sternly. “This afternoon was not the first 
time you have entertained him in my absence. 
I understand it all. You depend upon your 
beauty to win you a rich husband. Let me 
enlighten you a little. Aside from the in- 
come earned by his profession, Maxwell Fay 
has nothing. He is an orphan, and has been 
for years. His mother had no fortune, and 
supported her son by teaching music until 
she married the rich banker, Morris Vanstone, 
of this city, and unless his stepson, whom he 
loves very dearly, should offend him by some 
mesalliance, it is quite certain he will come 
into possession of an immense property. 
Now let me warn you. A greater tyrant—a 
more relentless, cruel and unforgiving man— 
than old Morris Vanstone does not live. 
People say he grows more and more unbear- 
able every day. He had once a daughter, 
the only child ever born to him; her mother, 
whom he idolized, died in giving her life. 
My mother knew her well, and often speaks 
of the exquisite beauty of the girl, as she 
grew to womanhood. At seventeen she mar- 
ried secretly, and her father came near mur- 
dering her when circumstances revealed the 
truth to him. It was a New Year's eve, 
bitter cold, with a northeast storm ahead. I 
have heard the old housekeeper, who some- 
times comes here, tell the story, and she 
never tells it without crying. Nobody ever 
knew who Helen Vanstone married, for the 
old man asked her no questions, and allowed 
her to make no explanations. He just thrust 
her down his doorsteps with a bitter curse, 
and from that day till this he never saw or 
heard from her. Tell me, now, do you think 
that Maxwell Fay, knowing the temper of his 
adopted father, will ever be so insane as to 
offer honorable marriage to such as you?” 

Miss Winterglade had remained standing 
during her long recital, and at the last sen- 
tence her scornful voice echoed mockingly 
among the shadows. 

“You seem strongly impressed with the 
idea that Mr. Fay is in love with me,” an- 
swered Amber Gray, hardly less scornfully; 
“he has, it is true, been very kind to me on 
several occasions when I needed a friend; 
and I will tell you now, what you have never 
guessed, that I knew him long before I came 
here to sew for you. He is the soul of honor, 
the truest of gentlemen, and the kindest of 
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friends. But, believe me, Miss Winterglade, 
I shall never stand either in his light or 
yours. Let us discuss him no more. It is 
growing dark, and my mother is ill and ner- 
vous. Please pay me and let me leave your 
house forever.” 

But there were lengths and depths of sordid 
meanness in Laura Winterglade’s nature, of 
which Amber Gray had no conception. It 
would require a very white robe, indeed, to 
make an angel of her. 

She opened her pocket-book and drew out 
a bill. 

“Here are five dollars,” she said, coldly; 
“had you proved what you pretended to be, 
an honest and innocent girl, I should pay you 
what L promised. No earthly power can 
ever convince me that you are a respectable 
person. Take your money and go; it is al 
you will ever get from me. If you fall short, 
I advise you to apply to your long-tried and 
valued friend, Maxwell Fay.” 

And before Amber Gray’s dumb cold lips 
could frame an answer, Laura Winterglade 
had swept from the room. She could have 
sworn that she heard the street door shut 
softly as she stepped across the mossy carpet 
into the hall, and she went up stairs, wonder- 
ing if it was possible she had been overheard. 
Fear lurks ever in the shadow of guilt. 

Amber Gray wrapped herself in her shawl, 
and made her way out of the great house 
with a chilly numbness in her limbs and a 
dull despair at her heart. Never, in all her 
years of toil and privation, had she felt such 
a crushing sense of her lonely and desolate 
position. 

“ Only five dollars for twelve days of patient 
and unremitting toil! Weeks may elapse 
before I find another situation, for that dread- 
ful woman will doubtless do all she can to 
injure me. The weather, too, is growing 
bitterly cold, and we are needing fuel, provi- 
sions and winter clothing. Alas, too, for my 
holiday surprises! I meant to buy so many 
things. Delicate food for mother, and a 
bright plaid dress for dear little Myrtle. But 
all that is hopeless now; Christmas and the 
New Year, that should be crowned with 
peace and plenty, can bring nothing but mis- 
ery to our dwelling. And to think I must 
suffer all this wrong and injustice just be- 
cause I happen to be pretty. I wish there 
was some invention of the toilet warranted 
to produce red hair and freckles. But let me 
be patient. I cannot think that God has 
quite forgotten us. Mother says he never 


makes mistakes, and perhaps, after all, he is 
leading us in ways we know not of.” 

Crushing back the tears that were blinding 
her, she walked on rapidly, and, turning a 
corner, she slipped and would have fallen on 
the icy pavement but for the strong arm 
stretched suddenly out to uphold her. 

“Poor tired child; escaped like a dove, 
wounded and bleeding, from the very talons 
of a vulture. Ah, my child, take courage. 
All women are not Laura Winterglades.” 

She knew the kind voice instantly. Just 
then, too, the light from a gas-lit window 
streamed across his face—Maxwell Fay’s face 
—that always beamed upon her like a bene- 
diction. 

“O Mr. Fay. I did not think any one 
could have been so bitterly cruel, so meanly 
dishonest. But how came you to know? 
Did you hear all she said ?” 

“Every word; and to think I should have 
allowed my preference for your society to be- 
tray me into causing youso much pain! But 
I did it ignorantly. I never dreamed of her 
being such a tigress of jealousy and revenge. 
A sweet wife she would make, would she 
not ?” 

“T am tempted to wish some Bluebeard 
were living, to woo and win her,” said Amber, 
“ But how came you to hear her?” 

“Fate ordained it, I think. On reaching 
my office, after my call this afternoon, I 
missed a business letter from my coat pocket, 
and fancied I might have dropped it on the 
parlor floor. Arriving, I found the street 
door ajar, the hall shadowy; I heard voices, 
too, yours and hers. Well—you know how 
almost impossible it is to refrain from listen- 
ing when we hear our own names. But, Miss 
Gray, forget that which Miss Winterglade 
has said. She will prove but a feeble enemy, 
and shall never injure or insult you again. 
No doubt you are wondering how I ever 
came to be a constant visitor there, and, in- 
deed, I never was very constant, until the 
certainty of seeing you drew me daily. The 
truth is, I made Miss Winterglade’s acquaint- 
ance solely to please Mr. Vanstone, my step- 
father. He saw her somewhere and admired 
herextremely. He is getting old and childish, 
and wishes to see me settled in life.” 

He had one of Amber’s little chilled hands 
clasped in his own, now, as he walked close 
beside her, and his voice and presence seemed 
to warm and comfort her like wine. 

“So you are really Mr. Vanstone’s protege, 
the probable heir to his millions? Ah, my 
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friend, I had rather have gone on believing 
you simply Lawyer Fay, an ordinary morta 
straggling up life’s steeps alone and unaided 
like myself. But now there is a great gulf 
between us.” 

“Not unless your too sensitive pride fixes 
it there, my friend. Mr. Vanstone has, it is 
true, been the kindest of fathers to me, but I 
have little taste for dead men’s shoes, and 
wish for no fortune other than the one I am 
carving out with my own hands. But I have 
not the shadow of a claim upon Morris Van- 
stone’s money. Singular as it may seem, I 
never knew, until I overheard Laura Winter- 
glade’s tirade this afternoon, that Mr. Van- 
stone had once adaughter. It is very strange 
that the story should not sooner have come 
to my ears. Though her father does not, it 
seems, even know her name or place of abode, 
I cannot believe her image is quite dead in 
his heart. There are wealths of tenderness 
lying deep in his heart. There is, there must 
be, a great wrong to be set right. With all 
his riches, a lonelier, more desolate man than 
Mr. Vanstone does not live; and I have come 
at last upon the secret of his misery. That 
long banished daughter, deeply mourned, too, 
I believe, may yet be living, and she is surely 
the sole rightful heir to her father’s estates.” 

The two had come now into a dark and 
narrow street, into whose gloom no friendly 
gaslight penetrated. Amber stopped suddenty, 
and said, with a little vexation in her voice: 

“There, Mr. Fay, how forgetful I have 
been. I was so interested in listening to you 
that I quite neglected to get mother her 
grapes. How very long this day must have 
seemed to her. I must go back.” 

But her companion drew her on towards 
her own door. 

“ Please don’t be angry,” he said, deprecat- 
ingly, “or if you are, do not bind me under 
any promises not to repeat my offence. The 
fact is, I took the liberty to send a few trifles 
to your house this morning. You know I 
promised Myrtle an orange as large as her 
head, to pay for pulling her curls the last 
time 1 was there. Seriously, Amber, I wish 
you were not so proud. What, indeed, is the 
use of living, if we may not have the privi- 
lege of making happy those we love best ?” 

Grateful tears fellon Maxwell Fay’s hand, 
as the young girl held it in a good-night 
clasp at her own door. Watching his tall 
graceful form till it disappeared in the dark- 
ness, she sent up athankful prayer to Heaven 
for so true a friend. 
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It was no unpleasant scene that greeted 
the girl’s eyes, as she opened the door of her 
mother’s little sitting-room. 

Mrs. Gray sat in her rocking-chair by the 
fire, and looked up, as her daughter entered, 
with a glad smile of welcome. She was a 
slight, fragile woman, very youthful still in 
appearance, and though just recovering from 
a long illness, there were in her face traces of 
what must once have been unusual beauty. 
Her dress, a wrapper of dark gray with a 
litle trimming of scarlet, was neat and lady- 
like; altogether, the simple yet tasteful ap- 
pointments of the room, and the snowy cloth 
and bright dishes on the nicely laid supper- 
table, showed plainly enough that nothing 
could ever sink Mrs. Gray and her daughters 
into vulgarity or degradation. 

“ Dear child, I am so glad you have come! 
I was beginning to be anxious. Myrtle isa 
good little nurse, but when she is at school I 
can’t help feeling very lonely. Indeed, Am- 
ber, I shall not be sorry when you are through 
at Miss Winterglade’s. I am always happiest 
when you have work you can do at home.” 

“Then you can commence being happy 
immediately,” her daughter said, smiling and 
kissing her tenderly. “I finished there to- 
night, and I am not sorry either, mother, for 
I much prefer sewing at home with you.” 
And the generous, self-sacrificing girl flitted 
about and poured out the tea as cheerily as 
though she had not a sorrow in the world. 
Little Myrtle, whose tongue was quiet only 
because her sister’s entrance had caught her 
in the middle of a dreadful sum in long divi- 
sion, looked up at last with her pretty blos- 
som of a face alight with pleasure. 

“O Amber! I do want you to begin, the 
very first thing to-morrow morning, and make 
my dress. I have got just the loveliest dress 
—a real Prince Charlie plaid—and such a pair 
of button boots! And mother will tell you 
what else—candy, and figs, and oranges, 
and—” 

“ Mercy, child! do take breath. Have we 
a fairy godmother among us?” asked Amber, 
glancing up to her mother. 

“One would think so, really,” answered 
Mrs. Gray. “A black man rapped at the 
door this morning and handed in a basket 
‘For Mrs. Gray,’ he said, and before I could 
find my voice he was down stairs like a flash. 
The basket was loaded with dainties. Such 
grapes! real Black Hamburgs; and three 
varieties of rich foreign jellies. But the wine 
was best of all. I never saw anything like it. 
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It seems to go straight to that faintness that 
has troubled me so long. I believe I feel 
better already. And then Myrtle’s present 
came in good time; the poor child needed a 
new dress, You should have seen her eyes 
shine when she caught sight of the package 
directed in her name. Of course, Amber, 
you can guess whom we are to thank for this 
good gift.” 

“Possibly, mother. But enjoy it, I pray, 
all you can. I am getting over some of my 
pride in regard to accepting favors, at least 
when they come from true hearts. Why 
should we refuse mercies we would ourselves 
so lavishly bestow, if it had pleased God to 
give us the means?” 

“True, my daughter. I hope I am not 
ungrateful; I know I am proud, but O Am- 
ber, I was born to bestow, and not to beg.” 

“Ah, well, mother darling,” said the girl, 
brightly, “let us accept our adversity, and 
make its uses sweet. At least we need not 
grow sour and bitter under the dispensation. 
Be sure that while I have health and strength 
to work, you shall never be a beggar.” 

Mrs. Gray, who had been sitting up all day, 
for the first time since her illness, grew weary 
soon after tea, and after seeing her comfort- 
ably in bed, Amber sat down to rest and look 
over an evening paper. An advertisement in 
the column of “Wants” attracted her. It 
ran thus: 


“Wanted, a patient, even-tempered young 
lady to read to a cross old gentleman three 
afternoons every week. Apply in person, at 
10 Montague Square.” 


Amber laughed aloud. “I should say the 
old gentleman is as honest as he is irritable,” 
she said, half aloud. 

“What are you saying, sis?” asked Myrtle, 
who was rolling over the rug with her 
kitten. 

“ Nothing to you, my dear; but be careful; 
you are getting that orange juice in kitty’s 
eyes; just see her wink.” 

“T must see about this,” she said, mentally ; 
“something seems to draw me towards this 
weross old gentleman, who, perhaps, has no 
“danghter to read to him. I rather admire 
ld people, and I always enjoyed reading 
aloud. I could sew,at home all the morning, 
‘and going there would be nice exercise, It 
‘is just possible I might suit his lionship, and 
I will certainly apply to-morrow; but I wont 
mention it to mother, she has such a pecu- 
liar and nervous dread of my going among 
strangers.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

THERE was a great gray stone mansion, with 
an imposing front, located on aristocratic 
ground, delightfully distant from the noise and 
turmoil of the great city. A long flight of 
marble steps, guarded by couchant stone lions, 
led up to its massive door—an elaborate 
mingling of carved oak and ruddy staimed 
glass. Silken drapery, rosy as a summer 
sunset, and softened and shaded by filmy 
laces, delicate as the fuam of crested waves, 
hung inside the polished windows, where 
the glad morning sunshine strayed in to light 
up the costly pictures in the great saloon, 
gleaming amid the faded gold of some fair 
woman’s hair—streaming over moonlit ruins 
and summery landscapes—or mingling reck- 
lessly in the wanton pleasures of a mad 
carnival scene. 

Although it was eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, the owner of this fair abode had not 
yet breakfasted. He was feeling the weight 
of his seventy years, and the chill wintry 
mornings found him cross, cold and rheumatic. 
Seated in his deep-cushioned chair before an 
open wood fire that obstinately refused to be 
poked into a steady blaze, the old man waited 
for his breakfast, grumbling and muttering 
to himself in fractious discontent. 

“ Breakfast, sah,” announced Black Sam at 
last; “here’s de briled salmon, cream toast, 
eggs and coffee, sah.” And he set the deli- 
cious meal on a table conveniently near his 
master, and sliding half a dozen steps back- 
ward, stood, napkin in hand, waiting further 
orders. 

The old gentleman peered at his breakfast 
out of his stormy blue-gray eyes, and snarled 
out: 

“ Broiled salmon, indeed! Who said any- 
thing about broiled salmon, you idiot? You 
might as well bring me pickled shark, and 
expect me to digest it. Did I not say par- 
ticularly that I wanted a few fried oysters 
this morning? Take away your salmon. 
Carry it to Egypt!” 

Sam did not appear seriously disconcerted. 
Experience had hardened him, Let the fare 
be what it would, fish, flesh or fowl, he was 
sure always to get precisely the same order— 
to carry it all to Egypt. 

“ Certain sure I neber hear nuffin’ bout no 
fried oysters; spect I better go ask de cook,” 
said Sam, shaking his head like a reflecting 
crow. 

“O no, of course not; you never know any- 
th'ng, you woolly-headed scamp. Hang the 
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A tinkle of the doorbell and Sam’s exit in 
that digection proved disastrous to any more 
definite orders concerning either the speedy 
execution or exile of the cook. Sam came 
back presently, announcing: 

“A young lady to see you, sah.” 

“ Well, show her in, and stop grinning, you 
mummy.” 

But the young lady, standing in the hall, 
heard the order, and stepped quietly along 
into the room, and sat down in the green 
velvet chair Sam, solemn now as an owl, had 
set forward for her. 

Having seated the girl, Sam made a show 
of removing the breakfast, but his master 
interposed : 

“Let it remain; I'll make it do; and get 
along down cellar and see what has got into 
the furnace; something besides coal, I should 
say. The whole house is as cold as a tomb. 
Wont you sit nearer the fire, child? I believe 
it has decided to burn,” he said, looking at 
Amber for the first time. 

She drew her chair nearly opposite. his, as 
he sipped contentedly at his coffee, and push- 
ing back her veil, turned to him her timid 
rose-flushed face, with its smiling mouth and 
soft wishful eyes. 

For a moment old Morris Vanstone sat and 
stared at her. It seemed to him that the 
dreamlike woman had stepped suddenly out 
of the gilded frame on his parlor wall, and 
was sitting before him, radiant as of old, in 
the warmth and winsomness of youth and 
health. 

“You wanted to see me?” he asked, at 
length, coming to his senses. 

“Yes,” said Amber, who had got used to 
having people stare at her; “you wanted a 
young lady to read to you. I came, hoping 
you might be induced to give me atrial. I 
believe I read pretty well.” 

“I can readily believe you do; your voice 
is charming. But I am afraid I should give 
you more of a trial than you can endure,” he 
answered, smiling grimly; “you haven’t the 
least idea what an old ogreI am. The factis, 
child, I am not as young as I was once. 
There is a coldness in my bones, and I ache 
allover; my head is dizzy and my eyes are 
giving out. I have no one living—at least no 
woman—to care for me particularly, and as I 
never go out or have company, my loneliness 
is becoming a torture to me. Perhaps I am 


an old idiot, but I fancied it would be pleas- 
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cook! Let her alone; tell her to go to 


ant, and make life a trifle more tolerable, to 

have a soft-voiced girl to read my papers to 
me, and sing a little, perhaps, sometimes, 
Will you take off your hat, and read me an 
item or two from the Journal there? The 
shipping news, first, if you please. I owna 
vessel or two at sea.” 

Amber commenced reading, and Mr. Van- 
stone fell to wiping the moisture out of his 
eyes with a cambric handkerchief. Then 
drawing his velvet dressing-gown around him, 
he leaned back in his chair and listened. 
After the foreign news and general happen- 
ings of the day, Amber read a poem of Alice 
Cary’s from the fourth page; a sweet simple 
thing, pure and fragrant as the violet-scented 
breath of a spring morning. 

Mr. Vanstone made no comments, but 
finding that hour the shortest he had known 
for years, he engaged Miss Gray from three 
until five, every week-day afternoon, at a 
price that would render it unnecessary for 
her to sew steadily all the morning. 

She expressed her gratitude with moist 
eyes. “I shall hardly earn such a generous 
compensation,” she said, tying on her hat. 

“Wait a bit and see, Miss Gray,” said Mr. 
Vanstone, shaking a finger warningly. “I 
hope I shall not be brute enough to send you 
to Egypt with Sam and the cook—by the 
way, that Sam is enough to aggravate a 
saint—but remember, child, if I do ever snap 
and snarl, and refuse to be smoothed out, I 
say remember that it is the coldness, and 
pain, and dizziness that is grumbling and 
growling, and not I; for if I had prayed to 
Heaven, which I never did, instead of adver- 
tising in the Journal, I think you and no 
other would have been sent in answer to my 
prayer.” 

Amber went home happier and more hope- 
ful than she had been for many weeks. 
Slowly yet surely her difficulties seemed one 
by one to be vanishing from her path. It 
would be so easy, so delightful, to go daily to 
Mr. Vanstone’s splendid library, to sit in the 
great velvet chair, restful as the bosom of 
sleep, and read rare and costly books to such 
an indulgent listener as she was sure he 
would prove to be. She wondered vaguely 
what Maxwell Fay would think, smiling to 
herself as she imagined his expression of 
blank surprise, not quite devoid of pleasure, 
should he walk suddenly into his stepfather’s 
study and find her there Some sunny after 
noon. But perhaps she might go and come 
for many weeks without meeting him, as his 
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office was far down town, and she had heard 
him say he found little time to spend at home. 
It was just possible, too, that Mr. Vaustone 
@id not wish the young man to know of his 
new whim. So she wisely resolved to say 
nothing of the affair until circumstances 
revealed it. 

Circumstances are, as Charles Reade ob- 
serves, terrible things. Something occurred 
very soon to interfere materially with Am- 
ber’s plan of keeping her new vocation secret 
from her mother. She was great on emer- 
gencies, and for a few days succeeded very 
well in making some plausible excuse for 
going out at the same hour every afternoon, 
without violating the truth. One afternoon, 
however, while preparing to go out, Mrs. 
Gray saw her looking carefully over the con- 
‘tents of the bookcase, as though searching 
for some particular volume. 

“What is it you wish to find, my dear?” 
her mother asked, kindly. “Can I assist 
you ?” 

“T think not, mother. I borrowed a book 
of a friend yesterday, a translation of German 
fairy tales, which I thought would please 
Myrtle; but she did not seem inclined to read 
‘it, and I want to return it uninjured. I do 
hope she has not taken it to school.” 

Both continued searching for a few min- 
utes, and suddenly Mrs, Gray drew a gay 
colored book, still attractive, though some- 
‘what time-worn, from a tiny basket cradle 
where Myrtle kept her doll. She opened the 
volume mechanically, as though struck sud- 
denly dumb, and stood staring at a name on 
‘the fly-leaf. Then she gave a little gasping 
cry; and, white and faint, she tottered into a 
‘chair. 

“For the love of Heaven, child, where did 
you get that book?” she asked, turning a 
pallid, troubled face upon her daughter. 

Amber, with her glove half on, stood won- 
dering and mystified; but, like the sensible, 
truth-loving girl she was, she decided to 
attempt no further concealment. 

“Don’t be angry, dear mother, and I will 
‘tell you all about it. I borrowed that book 
of Mr. Morris Vanstone. He and I have 


. become acquainted, and are really excellent 


friends. I go to read to him every afternoon. 
I found that there were some children’s books 
in his library; doubtless they once belonged 
to hisdaughter. What ails you, mother? you 
are pale and faint. Do try and accustom 
yourself to the idea of my earning a liveli- 
hood wherever fate may lead; and indeed I 


never had so pleasant a situation before.” 

“Child, child, you will drive me crazy! 
You have gone into the very den of the lion. 
O Amber, do not, I pray you, go there any 
more. I had rather starve!” 

Her daughter would. have been more sur- 
prised had she been less used to her mother’s 
moods. Sometimes the girl seemed on the 
brink of discovering the secret of the shadow 
that darkened the life, and threatened at 
times to destroy the mind, of her idolized 
parent. 

“ Mother,” she said, softly, “be calm and 
reasonable, I entreat you. Doubtless you 
have heard of Mr. Vanstone, as he is prover- 
bial for being an unmitigated tyrant, and you 
probably fear that he may wound my pride 
in some unkind way. But, mother, people 
wrong him. He is simply a broken-hearted 
old man, on whom the years lie heavily; and 
he feels his lonely, childless life as too bitter 
to be borne. If he has sinned, he has also 
suffered. In his longing for human sympathy, 
shall I refuse to aid, God helping me, in 
guiding him into the light, after which he 
gropes blindly? Indeed, mother, he would 
grieve sorely were I to leave him now.” 

Tears were in the soft eyes of Mrs. Gray 
as she listened to her daughter’s earnest 
appeal, and the hard unrelenting look went 
slowly out of her face, leaving it quieter than 
before. 

“You are right, my darling,” she said, 
softly; “far be it from me to withhold you 
from your self-imposed duty. You have a 
great work before you. Go, and God go with 
you.” 

Walking down the street Amber lit upon ~ 
every possible conjecture but the true one. 
Life is so full of paper walls. Opening the 
book she held in her hand, expecting to find 
the name that had so excited her mother, 
she read, written there on the fly-leaf—Helen 
Estabrooks Vanstone. 

The name puzzled her anew. It was so 
familiar, yet so utterly strange. “This book 
must have belonged to Mr. Vanstone’s daugh- 
ter in her childhood. Estabrooks! Ah, now 
I know what makes it so familiar; mother’s 
maiden name was Esther Brooks—so at least 
she has always said—but father disliked the 
given name, and always called her Nellie.” 

It was no use wondering; she could not 
solve the mystery. “I will not try,” she said, 
at last; “mother evidently wishes her past 
to remain buried out of sight forever. I know 
that father was never very tender to any of 
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us, and that we were never either happy or 
comfortable while he lived. I shall never ask 
mother how she came to marry a man so 
evidently her inferior. Her sorrows shall be 
sacred to her children.” 

The weeks wore on into December, and 
still Amber Gray went daily to her new 
friend. She found herself walking slower 
than was usually her way, the afternoon 
before Christmas, lured by dazzling tempta- 
tions in the store windows. She stopped here 
and there to admire and sometimes covet, 
Turning slowly away, she said, longingly: 

“T should like to get mother a nice dress, 
and, indeed, I need one myself; but ‘ nobody 
cares for me.’” 

Mr. Vanstone was waiting for her in pleased 
expectancy. He had wreathed the mirrors 
and the picture she admired the most—the 
fair woman he thought she resembled—with 
rich branches of holly, gleaming with waxen 
scarlet berries; Amber found him in his libra- 
ry, hangingChristmas wreathsin the windows. 

“Peace on earth, good-will to men!” she 
said, fervently, as she looked in pleased sur- 
prise around the tastefully decorated room, 
fragrant with hothouse flowers. 

“Amen; and may you, child, have the 
merriest Christmas the sun ever shone upon. 
What would people say to see cross old Morris 
Vanstone at this child’s play? But I thought 
it might please you, my dear, to see me grow- 
ing human. Ah, little girl, you are robbing 
the lion of his mane. Just see my heliotropes 
and tea-roses, Those three little nosegays 
are for you, and your mother and little sister. 
Thad Sam cut the flowers and I arranged 
them myself. Decently well done for such an 
old novice, isn’t it?” 

“They are lovely—perfectly exquisite; too 
beautiful for me,” murmured the girl, delight- 
edly, inhaling their soft spiritual perfume. 

“Not at all; nothing is too pretty for youth 
and innocence. But let us go about our 
reading. We will let the greenery hang unti! 
after New Year's day. I have a little plan in 
my head which I will tell you by-and-by. 
Now I want to hear that poetry that says: 


“* Rouse to some high and holy work of love, 
And thou an angel’s happiness shalt know.’ 


You can’t think how that haunts me. Ah, 


Amber, I begin to think that is the only hap- 
ness worth living for, after all.” 


The hours flew on charmed wings. Just 
as Amber was putting away the books and 
papers, as it was her custom to do, Mrs. 
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Howell the housekeeper put her head in at 
the door, but seeing Miss Gray, made some 
slight apology, and was about to withdraw. 

“ What is it, Mrs. Howell? Come in; you 
will not disturb us,” Mr. Vanstone said, 
good-humoredly. 

“It’s only a whim of mine, sir,” said the 
pleasant-faced woman, smoothing down her 
black silk apron; “we’ve a fruit cake and 
some mulled wine down stairs, sir, and as it. 
is Christmas eve, I thought you and the 
young lady might come down. Mr. Max has 
a taste for sweets; I’m hoping he will drop 
in by-and-by.” 

Mr. Vanstone, who really looked very tired, 
begged his good housekeeper to excuse him, 

“ Miss Gray shall come down and taste that, 
famous cake. I have a word to say to her, 
and then I'll ring for you to come and take 
her down stairs,” he said, and Mrs. Howell 
bowed herself out. 

Mr. Vanstone lifted a neatly tied package 
from under the sofa, where he had hidden it, 
and put it in Amber’s hands. 

“ There, child, is some finery for you. You 
know I poked the embers out on your dress 
the other day, and burned it sadly; so it was 
only fair that I should buy a newone. True, 
I did not select it, but my stepson did, and 
he has excellent taste. He has been out of 
town for some days, but returned this morn- 
ing. I have told him about you. I wish he 
would happen in, so you could get acquainted. 
I hope you will like your dress, and accept it 
from a man old enough to be your grand- 
father, and who sincerely wishes that he had 
such a claim upon you.” 

Amber opened the bundle and found an 
elegant garnet poplin of costly texture, and a 
generous allowance of rich black Malta lace 
for trimming. Her face glowed with pleasure. 

“ You are too kind, too indulgent; you will 
spoil me,” she said, smiling. 

“T think not. Now, child, I have a favor 
to ask. You know I told you I had a little 
plan in process. The New Year is at hand, 
the blessed New Year, and I am going to 
commence a new life. I am seventy years 
old, but it is never too late to mend. Those 
who know Morris Vanstone shall know him 
an idler in the vineyard no longer. God 
helping me, I will live the true life yet, and if 
those I have wronged still live, I will find 
them out and do them justice. Ah, child, I 
have a story to tell you sometime. ButI am 
wandering from what I began to say. I want 
you, and your mother, and that little girl who 
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wants to see my canaries, to come and pass 
New Year's eve with me. I can’t ask you to 
leave your family on that night, sacred to 
home joys, and I can’t do without you at all. 
My stepson has promised to be at home, and 
I assure you he is a grand fellow.” 

“T should enjoy it, and Myrtle would go 
into ecstasies; but I don’t know about moth- 
er. She never goes anywhere. I will try, 
however, to arrange it.” 

“See that youdo. I have faith to believe 
that your mother will honor me this once. 
Tell her, from me, that her refusal will grieve 
and disappoint a childless and desolate old 
man.. And remember, I shall send the car- 
riage at six. Now I am going to part with 
you for a week. Stay at home and make 
your dress, and have a good rest. Here is 
your money, child. Now Iam going to ring 
for Mrs. Howell.” 

He pressed the crisp banknotes into her 
hand, and rang the bell. After she had left 
him he sat down in the rapidly. darkening 
room, and mused lonesomely. All the bright- 
ness seemed to have departed with the girl. 

“Who are you, child, that you charm me 
so?” he said, aloud, with his eyes shut and 
his great finely formed head thrown back 
against his chair. “Why did I not see her 
before I ever set Max after that Miss Winter- 
glade. Iam afraid she is too high pitched 
for him. My little bluebell is the woman of 
all the world I want to see him marry. She 
is like my lost one—O, so like her! Ah, 
Helen, why did you not die, my little golden- 
haired baby, instead of living to break your 
father’s heart? Child of my love, are you 
indeed in your grave, that you cannot know 
how truly I have forgiven all, repented all?” 

Mrs. Howell cut her cake in a flutter of 
delight at the thought of hearing it praised 
by Miss Gray. Amber's appreciation of it 
quite filled her heart, and the two stood at 
the luncheon table eating and chatting. 

“We always have cake and wine Christ- 
mas eve, in place of our regular tea, for the 
master will have dinner at two the year 
round, and seldom eats a bite again till next 
morning. Bless my soul, if there isn’t Mr. 
Max. I’m right glad.” 

It was indeed. He came in leisurely, whis- 
tling a gay opera air, and just then some 
favoring fate called Mrs. Howell away. So 
the two young people exchanged greetings, 
with no one by to count smiles or blushes. 

“Ah, here is plum cake and my favorite 
meringue. That, at least, shall never go to 


Egypt. So, Amber, it is really you whose in- 
fluence has so tamed the old gentleman. 
Tell me all about it. The old story of Beauty 
and the Beast ?” 

He walked home with Amber by-and-by, 
and as they had not met for a week, of course 
they did not hurry. But at last they stood 
at Mrs. Gray’s door, reluctant still to part. 

“A merry Christmas, my friend, at least a 
happy one,” the girl said, as he stood silently, 
holding her hand in his. 

“There is just one gift, Amber—a precious, 
priceless gift—that I madly crave. I want 
your love, my darling—your promise to be 


. some day my wife,” he answered, fervently. 


And so, there under the starlight, the 
promise was given. 


“You will go, wont you, mother dear? 
Myrtle and I anticipate so much pleasure, 
you surely would not disappoint us now. 
Really, I cannot consent to your shutting 
yourself away from all social intercourse any 
longer. Now let me braid your hair and 
make it into a crown all around your head. 
What lovely hair! Ah, mother, how pretty 
you must once have been.” 

So Amber, who had a talent at coaxing, 
had it all her own way. And in her tasteful 
black dress, with the satin smooth braids of 
bronze-gold hair wound around her stately 
head, a more attractive woman than Mrs. 
Gray could scarcely be imagined. Amber, 
pretty as a June rose in everything, looked like 
a princess in her garnet robe, with its grace- 
ful fall of rich lace, and a few white blossoms 
in her hair. As for Myrtle, she was wild 
with delight at wearing her bright plaid, and 
going to see Mr. Vanstone’s canaries and 
Java sparrows, 

Mr. Vanstone, in an evening dress that 
was vastly becoming, and made him look at 
least ten years younger, was walking up and 
down his long parlor, waiting with nervous 
anxiety the arrival of his guests. As was 
his habit, when moved by any great emotion 
he was talking earnestly to himself: 

“Twenty years ago to-night! Ah, how 
desolate, how loveless the years have been! 
What demon possessed me that I steeled my 
heart against my only carling—my lost Ag- 
nes’s child? Must I go to my unmourned 
grave with this great wrong unforgiven? 
How strangely this Amber Gray is like my 
lost daughter. But let me be patient; if my 
plan does not fail, there may be a clearing up 
of this vexing mystery. I cannot endure the 
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thought of being disappointed in this strange “these years of separation have broken my 
new hope.” heart.” 

From the moment that Mrs. Gray crossed “God bless you, my poor darling, and may 
the threshold of Mr. Vanstone’s door, and he forgive us both!” the father said, fervently, 
stood in the elegant marble-paved hall, a raising her as tenderly as ever he did in dear 
change seemed to come suddenly over her. old days. 

All nervous tremor and uncertainty fled “One more blessing, dear father, for me 
. from her manner; her eyes grew soft and her and my promised bride,” said Maxwell Fay, 
cheek scarlet. Casting aside her heavy shawl, in his deep tender voice, as he came proudly 
she walked quietly ahead of her wondering forward, leading Amber Gray. 

daughter, and slowly pushed open the parlor So they sat in the holly-wreathed room, 
door. At sight of her, standing there in her amid the blended light, and warmth, and 
widow’s robe, with glad yet tearful eyes, and perfume, a merry group, with hearts none 
a sweet, proud humility of bearing, the old the less happy for their long discipline. And 
man stopped, still as a statue, and then, tot- when at last the midnight chime rang out on 
tering forward, he stretched out his feeble the starlit air, each head bowed in silent 
arms to her. She was kneeling at his feet. heartfelt prayer for the true guidance through 
“ Father, forgive me!” she cried, brokenly; the coming days of the glad New Year. 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


The lilies all folded their leaves But the primroses blossomed out, 
When the shadows began to fall, On the graves, in the darkness still; 

And the aspens shivered with grief, And full clear, and cheery, and sweet, 
By the side of the churchyard wall. Rang the nightingale’s tender trill: 

“The day is sweet! O, why so fleet “ The day is pain, and turmoil vain, 
Its wine, and shine, and song? Too long its strife and heat! 

The night is near! O, sadly drear, The night is calm, its breath is balm, 
And dark, and chill, and long. Its rest the one thing sweet! 

We mourn that day is done!” Rejoice that day is done!” 


COPENHAGEN. 
MINERS’ LIFE AT MONTE HILL. 


A TALE OF 


BY JOHN CLERKE. 


We know no other name for him. We _ Hill was based upon the broad principle that 
never took the trouble to inquire if he had so lung as a man made his living honestly, 
any other. Neither did we know whence he paid his debts when he could, and minded 
came, and I suppose there were very few who his own business, it was nobody’s affair but 
perplexed their brains cn that account. In his own whence he came, what was his name, 
those days there were many persons in the or whither he proposed betaking himself 
mines—more than you have any idea of, per- when he tired of the brilliant society, beautiful 
haps—who for one reason or another suffi- scenery and bracing atmosphere of the Hill. 
cient to themselves saw fit to suppress their He chanced somehow or other, when he 
real names; and there were many others first came to the Hill, to speak of Copenhagen, 
known only by soubriquets, such as “ Texas,” alluding, probably, to the Danish capital. 
“ Kentuck,” “ Boston,” and the like. It was From that time forward he was always re- 
considered a gross breach of etiquette to in- ferred to as “Copenhagen,” until he came to 
quire too closely into a man’s genealogy and know and answer to the name as well as if 
antecedents, and any one who exhibited un- his mother had called him by it in his child- 
due curiosity concerning the past history of hood. Indeed, I fancied that for some pri- 
his neighbors, was sure to be frowned upon vate reason he preferred to be known by this « 
by the entire community. Society at Monte soubriquet rather than by the name he had 
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received from his parents, for I chanced to 
be standing by when he answered a question 
touching his personal identity by saying, 
“Dey calls me Copenhagen ;” and the town- 
ship assessor told me he was so entered upon 
his book; which I thought extremely odd, 
too, for these continental Europeans, as a 
general thing, like to see their names spread 
pretty extensively on paper. I have thought 
that some of them get married, and others 
die, for no other purpose under heavens than 
to get their names in print. 

I have intimated that Copenhagen was a 
continental European. I learned that from 
his accent; I might have discerned it from his 
personal appearance. He was tall, straight 
and muscular, with regular features, fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes and flaxen hair—altogether 
rather of the Apollonic than the Herculean 
type. But the manly beauty of his features 
was almost constantly overshadowed with an 
expression of sadness, obscuring the natural 
joyousness which should have rested there; 


. as when a laughing brook is covered with a 


season’s ice, or the sun is for weeks at a time 
veiled behind wintry clouds. Yet as the ice 
is thawed and the clouds rifted, so the shade 
was sometimes lifted from Copenhagen’s 
countenance, and he seemed to overflow with 
exuberant enjoyment. At such times he was 
quite companionable, abounding in felicitous 
small talk and humorous anecdotes, which 
derived an additional charm from his foreign 
idiom and accent; singing melodious Scandi- 
navian roundelays with much spirit, and 
drinking his glass of wine (he never took any- 
thing stronger) with great relish. But each 
of these “lucid intervals,” as some of the 
“boys” facetiously termed them, was sure to 
be followed by a period of profound depression, 
during which he secluded himself as much as 
possible from human society, treating all who 
ventured to intrude upon his privacy with 
such coldness and taciturnity that they did 
not care to press their attempts at sociality. 
Of me alone he made an exception. I was 
but a boy then, just turned of eighteen, but 
alone in the world, and trying as well as I 
could to fill the place and discharge the re- 
sponsibilities of a man. Copenhagen and I 
seemed to be drawn together by the sympa- 
thetic bond of loneliness; and I used to spend 
many an hour in his company when others 
were repelled by him with a coldness almost 
amounting to rudeness. We never conversed 
much together, however, but sat silently 
communing with our own thoughts, finding 


a strange pleasure in the companionship. 

Copenhagen had not built his cabin in the 
village, as most of the miners had done for 
the sake of such social advantages as Monte 
Hill afforded. He had placed it nearly a mile 
away, on a bench of a hill overlooking the 
little ravine in which he toiled alone, his 
nearest neighbors being beyond his sight and 
hearing. His cabin, built of logs, was. suffi- 
ciently rude externally, but was arranged 
inside with some approach to taste and com- 
fort. Everything within it was clean and 
neatly ordered; the walls were lined with 
muslin, and, in addition to the usual fur- 
niture of such an abode, the occupant had 
improvised a stationary writing-desk and 
some shelves for books, of which he had quite 
a number in a tongue to me unknown. He 
also received several newspapers through the 
newsdealer at the Hill, one of which was 
from Norway; whence I concluded that Co- 
penhagen was a Norwegian, notwithstanding 
he avoided association with the Norwegians 
in the camp, of whom there were several. 

He worked very industriously, but no one 
excepting himself knew with what success, 
He always paid his way, and gave liberally to 
such objects as appealed to public or private 
charity. But whether his claim was paying 
five dollars per day or fifty—whether he had 
amassed twenty ounces or twenty thousand 
dollars—no one but himself had any idea, 
He never complained of his luck or boasted 
of having “struck it rich;” he never made a 
remittance; and if Adams & Co. had failed 
at the time of which I write, they would not 
have owed Copenhagen a cent. 

Notwithstanding our friendship, he never 
confided to me the cause of his melancholy, 
or even remotely alluded to it, during the 
first three years of our acquaintance. Yet he 
seemed to be as certain of my sympathy as if 
Ihad known everything. But one Sunday 
afternoon, when I was sitting with him in his 
cabin, he opened his trunk, and placed in my 
hand a miniature on ivory of a young girl of 
exquisite beauty of the blonde type. 

“Ah!” said he, as I gazed upon it with un- 
feigned admiration, “is not she beautiful ?” 

“She is certainly very lovely,” I replied. 

“Yes—very lovely—very lovely!” said he, 
softly, taking it from my hand and covering 
it with kisses and tears. Then, having sub- 
dued his emotion, he restored his treasure to 
its hiding-place, and neither of us alluded to 
it again. The scene, however, impressed me 
as a revelation. I was certain that Copen- 
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hagen was the victim of unrequited affection ; 
and I, as yet untouched by a shaft from 
Cupid’s quiver, marvelled much that a strong 
man like my friend should permit himself to 
become infatuated with an object which he 
could never hope to attain. 

The days passed rapidly on; summér mel- 
lowed into autumn, and autumn congealed 
into winter—for Monte Hill is perched upon 
the western slope of the Sierra Nevada at an 
altitude which scorns the mild temperature 
and balmy airs which winter brings to the 
lower valleys of California. With us the 
season was very rigorous, with boisterous 
winds, nipping frosts, and snow covering the 
ground for months to the depth of from ten 
to fifteen feet. Yet, though the ruggedness 
of our roads and the depth of snow put sleigh- 
ing as a pastime quite out of the question, 
and no one was enterprising enough to in- 
stitute a skating rink, we passed our winters 
as merrily as the inhabitants of regions ap- 
parently more highly favored. The Nor- 
wegian miners had introduced the pastime of 
snow-skating, so common in the mountainous 
parts of their native land; and as the great 
bulk of our population was debarred from 
employment during the greater part of the 
season, old and young, great and small, 
adopted the exciting sport with such zest, 
and practised it so assiduously, that after two 
or three seasons many of the American-born 
skaters surpassed their instructors in the 
execution of feats involving hazard or requir- 
ing special dexterity. 

The snow-skates are made of ash, spruce or 
other bough and flexible wood. They are 
from six to twelve feet in length, according to 
the weight of the skater; about four inches 
broad, half an inch thick, and turned up for- 
ward like ordinary steel skates. Leather 
stirrups hold the feet on the middle of the 
skates, the soles of which are anointed before 
use with “ dope,” compounded of resin, tallow, 
lampblack, ete., the object of which is to cause 
the skates to “take hold” in ascending a hill, 
and to retard their speed in descending. 
Armed with a long staff, similar to the alpen- 
stock used by the Swiss mountaineers, the 
expert snow-skater ascends a hill or traverses 
a level space about as rapidly as he could 
walk upon bare ground, but in descending 
his speed depends upon his own skill and 
Courage. The best time ever made by Fly- 
ing Childers or Eclipse, Norfolk or Kentucky, 
was slow compared with the records of some 
of the contestants in the annual races for the 
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champion belt, in Sierra county, California, 
Of course a novice dare not attempt such 
feats. He would infallibly break his neck or 
split himself in two. 

A convenient depth of snow had accumu- 
lated in the neighborhood of Monte Hill, and 
it had settled sufficiently, in the estimation of 
experts, to permit of excellent sport. Fora 
fortnight the citizens had been preparing for 
the opening day. The last year’s skates had 
been brought forth from their resting-places 
and put in order; new ones had been 
fashioned, and a large quantity of dope had 
been prepared after a vast number of recipes, 
each warranted superior to allothers. About 
the middle of the forenoon, two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of the Hill, of all ages and both 
sexes, might have been seen sliding along, 
with the assistance of their staves, towards 
the summit of “ Olg Baldy—” a favorite 
rendezvous, because it was almost destitute 
of trees or other vegetation, and; since the 
ravines and gulches were filled with the 
drifted snow, it presented a clear slope of over 
a mile in extent, with breadth enough to ac- 
commodate the entire multitude. There was 
not in all the mountains another such skating 
ground. 

In the crowd on this occasion was a group 
of Norwegian miners, among whom was 
noticed a stranger, apparently, from his pe- 
culiar fur-trimmed garb, newly arrived from 
Norseland. When, the top of the hill having 
been gained, the sport commenced, the 
stranger attracted much attention by his rare 
dexterity, the effect of his performances being 
much enhanced by his picturesque costume, 
Some of our best skaters had migrated to 
other parts, and there was no one in the 
camp who could match the new-comer, unless 
it was Copenhagen, who, however, rarely 
joined us.in the pastime, and was by no 
means expected on this occasion. 

“TI wish, though, he would happen to strike 
a good-humored streak, and come out here 
and take the conceit out of that fancy duck,” 
said a young man who had been regarding 
the stranger’s proceedings with envious eyes, 

“And here he comes,” said another, who 
had turned his glance in the direction of 
Copenhagen’s cabin. “Now we'll have some 
fun.” 

The tall, strong figure forced its way briskly 
along the hillside, and soon Copenhagen, in 
one of his good-humored fits, stood among 
his friends. He had never seemed in better 
spirits, and, when requested to measure his 
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skill with the stranger, he readily assented. 


“If he beat me, well; if I beat him, so,” 


said he. 

Then gliding down to where the stranger 
was exercising on the hillside, he wheeled so 
as to meet him face to face. Each of them 
suddenly recoiled as if he had been struck, 
and those who chanced to be close to them 
observed that the stranger grew ghastly pale, 
while Copenhagen assumed an aspect of ter- 
rible sternness. 

“Eric!” shrieked the stranger. 

“ Jarl!” thundered Copenhagen. 

The stranger was under pretty fair head- 
way, and was carried swiftly past the place of 
his unexpected encounter before he could 
gather his scattered senses. When he had 
partially recovered from the shock, on looking 
back over his shoulder he observed Copenha- 
gen bearing down up~ him in hot pursuit, 
and mechanically he quickened his pace, 
Still nearer and nearer drew his pursuer, and 
still he urged his flight, until both of them 
seemed to be gifted with wings. Their course 
was diagonally across the face of the hill, 
downward along the course by which Copen- 
hagen had come up from hjs cabin. Most of 
the crowd followed them as well as they could, 
but were left far in the rear by the two Norse- 
men, who sped along with the celerity of 
lightning. Still faster and faster they flew, 
until the lookers-on grew giddy with the 
sight. Only madness could have prompted 
them to such a reckless pace, which the bold- 
est of us could not contemplate without shud- 
dering. Now Copenhagen seemed almost to 
touch the stranger, and then the latter, by a 
mighty effort, would shoot away, leaving a 
gap between him and his pursuer, to be 
quickly closed again. The race could not last 
long, however. They were nearing the 
bottom of the hill, where was a wooded place 
at which they must check their speed or be 
almost certainly annihilated. The catastrophe 
which many feared actually happened. The 
stranger, in avoiding one tree, ran against 
another with terrible force, and was thrown 
backward, apparently lifeless. 

I was among the foremost of those who 
had followed the contestants in the fearful 
race; hut before any of us could reach the 
spot where the stranger lay, Copenhagen had 
turned, and had raised the poor fellow’s head 
out of the snow into which it had been 
driven—the nerveless feet had fallen from the 
skates, which stood upright in the snow. 

“My Gott!” exclaimed Copenhagen, as we 
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came up; “I do not want to kill him—no! 
What for he run away so fast? Here, some 
people bring him to my cabin, and some oder 
ones go for de doctor—quick! He don’t die 
yet—I shall not let him die!” 

The insensible form was speedily conveyed 
to Copenhagen’s cabin, which was close at 
hand, and a surgeon soon arrived, who, after 
a careful examination, expressed the opinion 
that the man’s injuries were not necessarily 
fatal, although his right leg and arm were 
broken, and he had received a severe contu- 
sion on the side of the head, which might 
produce brain fever. 

“ He is astrong man,” said the doctor, “ and 
with great care and good nursing may come 
safely through, although just now the chances 
look very much against him.” 

“He will live, doctor—he will live,” reiter- 
ated Copenhagen. “He come so far to me, 
he cannot die till he speak to me.” 

The broken limbs were set and bandaged, 
the contusion dressed, and the necessary 
medicines left for the still insensible sufferer. 
Copenhagen selected me to assist him in 
watching the patient, and would permit no 
other to stay, on the ground that the cabin 
was not large enough for more; although the 
Norwegians who accompanied the stranger 
to the skating ground seemed determined 
that one of their number should remain with 
him, evidently distrusting Copenhagen be- 
cause of what had occurred. 

Having procured a supply of bedding and 
other necessary articles from town, Copenha- 
gen and I devoted ourselves to the care of the 
sufferer, who only awoke to semi-sensibility 
to fall into delirium, from which he did not 
recover for many days. He raved almost in- 
cessantly in his own tongue, and Copenhagen 
was often much moved by his utterance, 
which I did not understand. One day, when 
our patient was calmer than usual, Copenha- 
gen took me by the hand, as we sat by the 
stranger's bedside, and said: 

“My young frent, I dells you now all apout 
dis affair. We were young men togedder in 
Norway, dis man Jarl Jorgenson and I. We 
loved the same beautiful girl—Ilda Torson— 
but she love us not both; my dear Ilda love 
but me alone. I have show you her picture, 
which you call ‘very lovely’—I remember 
that “very lovely! We did engage to marry. 
Den dis man, Jarl, was very much angry, and 
look around to do me harm. De opportunity 
was come. A man is found dead near my 
house. He is shot with a pistol. I have lose 
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a pistol some time before, and dey find it by 
de dead man. Iam arrest. Dey search me, 
Dere are many people in my house, and Jarl 
is dere. Dey find noting on my person, but 
dey find someting of de dead man in my 
house. Dey find too much, my Gott! Dey 
make me in jail. Den dis Jarl come to me. 
He say to me, ‘Dere is too much proof; you 
will die. You must escape, and leave Norway 
forever. To live seem good. I do not sus- 
pect Jarl a villain. He assist me to escape. 
I reach Denmark; I come to America; I 
come here. I write many letters. I get 
none. I think a long time, and den I remem- 
ber some tings. I know that Jarl bring sus- 
picion on me, to get me away, that he may 
take Ilda to himself. It break my heart, yet 
I dare not go home. Now he is here. Gott 
have put him in my hand. He shall live and 
he shall make me innocent, that I may re- 
turn in peace to my home and my Ilda.” 

“ But,” said I, “suppose Ilda is married? 
Perhaps he accomplished his design, and 
gained her in your absence.” 

“Never!” said he, with earnestness. “My 
Ilda love me too well—she will marry none 
but me. Besides, do I not hear what he 
say? My Gott, my Ilda have suffer much for 
me!” 

“But,” persisted I, instigated by the spirit 
of perversity, “are you sure she is yet alive?” 

“T am sure,” he replied, “of everyting but 
dis one ting, I am not sure if dey make me 
innocent or make me guilty.” 

At length the patient’s disease took a 
favorable turn. The fever was broken; the 
delirium left him. I sat by his bedside when 
he awoke from a peaceful slumber and looked 
at me inquiringly. Just then Copenhagen 
approached, and the stranger closed his eyes 
with a shudder. 

“Fear not me, Jarl,” said Copenhagen, in a 
soothing tone, and laying his hand caressingly 
on the sick man’s brow; “I forgive all if you 
do me right and speak me true. But speak 
not now, my child; you are not strong. To- 
morrow, or another day, you shall tell me 
all.” 

Copenhagen waited patiently, however, 
until the third day after this, before he 
questioned the sufferer. 

“Why, did you fly from me so fast?” he 
asked. 

“You looked so threatening,” said the 
stranger, “and I knew that I deserved your 
anger.” 

“Did I look so? my Gott! maybe I did; 
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but I would not hurt you, Jarl. I only would 
make you tell me all the truth. You will tell 
me now ?” 

Jarl made a reply in his native tongue, but 
Copenhagen said: 

“Speak in English—you speak it well. Dis 
young man is my dearest friend in dis 
country. What I know already he knows. 
What I know not I wish him to know also. 
Tell me, is Ilda well.” 

“She is well, except that. she grieves for 
you.” 

“And my parents, and my sisters—are they 
well ?” 

“ They are well.” 

“And now tell me dis and tell me true—do 
dey make me guilty, or innocent ?” 

“Your innocence is established. The real 
murderer was found, confessed his crime, and 
was executed.” 

“Tbank Gott! Now Jarl Jorgenson, I for- 
give you everything. I have no bad thought 
for you any more. I am too happy!” 

“You do not know,” continued Jarl, with 
an imploring glance towards me, as if he 
craved my charitable consideration, “how 
guilty I have been, Eric. It was I who found 
the murdered man’s corpse, and placed beside 
it the pistol I had borrowed from you so long 
previously that you had forgotten the cir- 
cumstance. It was I who conveyed the 
articles taken from the dead man’s body to 
your house—who purloined your glove and 
placed it near the corpse. It was a desperate 
game, and might have ruined myself instead 
of you; but no one suspected me exceft Ilda, 
for whose sake I had contrived and executed 

the damnable plot. You, who so well know 
and appreciate her worth and loveliness, can 
estimate the strength of my temptation. It 
was never my intention to cause your con- 
viction and execution for the murder; I was 
determined from the first that you should 
escape; but I wished to get you out of the 
way, vainly hoping that when you were dis- 
graced and banished she would loathe you 
and smile upon me. But I found that I had 
too lightly estimated her character. She — 
charged me directly with my treachery, 
spurned my addresses with contempt, and 
finally demanded of me, as the price of a 
humble place in her regard, that I should 
seek you out and restore you toher. I had 
managed, so long as you wrote to your family 
and friends, to intercept your letters. I had 
preserved the name of the town where you 
had first sojourned after your arrival in New 
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York, and I wrote to you there, but received 
no answer. I then went there in search of 
you, and found that you had gone to Cali- 
fornia. I followed, and have been seeking 
you here for some months without success, 
until your sudden appearance at the skating- 
ground so frightened me. I have long ago 
repented of the evil I did you; and now, if 
you can forgive me, I am ready to die in 
peace.” 

“Forgive you, Jarl? my Gott, yes, a tou- 
sand times! We are all weak peoples, and I 
tink many wrong tings myself, dough I do 
dem not. But you shall not die, Jarl. You 
shall altogedder recover, and accompany me 
home to Norway, where we will have de 
grand time, such as we have not in dis 
country. My Gott, yes! you shall get well 
right away.” 

The next day Copenhagen despatched two 
voluminous letters to Norway. G as 
must have been his impatience to return, he 
restraiiied it, that he might nurse Jarl until 
his recovery. Never was a mother more at- 
tentive to the wants of a sick child than was 
Copenhagen to those of his former enemy. I 
have seen him, when he thought he was not 
observed, shedding tears as he gazed upon 
Jarl’s wasted features. 

“Poor fellow!” he would say; “he was not 
a bad man, after all.” 

Jarl at length so far recovered as to sit up 
for a few hours ata time. He seemed to be 
very thoughtful, and at last informed Copen- 
hagen that he had resolved not to return to 
Norway. 

“You hasten home,” said he; “they are 
longing for you there. As for me, nobody 
wants me, nor do I wish to visit again the 
scene of my folly and crime. Lose not aday, 
Eric; I will get along now without your 
tender care.” 

Copenhagen endeavored to dissuade Jarl 
from his purpose, but finding him inflexible, 
began to prepare for his own departure. He 
had but little preparation to make. His 
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cabin and mining claim he gave to Jarl and 
me jointly, having first ascertained our will- 
ingness to mine in partnership. 

“It is de best claim in de diggings,” said 
he, “but oder people know it not; and dere 
is plenty of ground. I have strike it rich but 
I say noting. I have very much dust—so 
much I do not know.” 

At parting he presented me with a hand- 
some memento in the form of a massive gold 
ring, bearing my initials engraved on ashield, 
and his own name, which I then learned for, 
the first time—* Eric Ericsson,” inside. 

Winter still lingered in the Sierra when he 
bade us a regretful adieu, but ere the spring 
had ripened into summer we received letters 
announcing his safe arrival home, and his 
marriage to Ilda Torson. By that time Jarl 
was well enotgh to handle a pick and shovel 
to some purpose. We erected some improved 
sluices, and, going to work with energy, were 
rewarded beyond our most sanguine hopes. 
We were unable, however, to keep our good 
fortune to ourselves, as Copenhagen had 
done, and soon all the ground above and be- 
low us was staked off and worked, with 
astonishing results. Perhaps you have heard 
of “Copenhagen Gulch?” This is the very 
spot. 

For years Jarl and I worked here, by which 
time our ground was exhausted, and we had 
amassed very considerable fortunes. Then 
Jarl was seized with a longing to return to 
his native land. He had been in constant 
correspondence with Eric, and doubtless with 
others in his native land, for he used some- 
times to receive three or four letters together; 
and at last he grew restless and discon- 
tented after the arrival of each mail, until he 
could bear it no longer. He returned home, 
and a few months afterwards I was surprised 
to receive a letter from him announcing his 
marriage to Alga Ericsson, Eric’s sister. 
Such curious turns affairs sometimes take in 
this world! 
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When clear bells ring out through the cold, 
And windows glint with Christmas frost, ° 

When Christmas tales are blithely told, 
Then most I miss my fairies lost. 


The fairies that in years agone 
Blew magic dust within my eyes, 

Till whatsoe’er I looked upon 
Appeared in wondrous fairy guise. 


And so bewitched my ears that e’en [ white 
The winds that tossed the snow plumes 
And danced about in moonlight sheen 
Filled them with stories of delight. 


Then old Kriss Kringle’s elfin team 
Sped, noiseless, through the midnight gray, 
His merry lanterns all agleam . 
Though none might see him on his way. 


Then Christmas elves danced on the hearth, 
And neath the laden Christmas trees, 

While the great fire logs in their mirth 

Sent myriad sparks, like glittering bees. 
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And if before the tale was o’er 
One told within the warm red light— 

Sly sleep tripped softly through the door 
And stole me to her chambers white. 


Some frolic sprite would follow still 
And round my pillow flit till day, 

My ears with stranger tales to fill, 
And ’wilder me with visions gay. 


But now the Christmas night is bare 
Of haunting elves, as wintry woods, 
No magic light is in the air, 
No sly feet follow moonlight floods. 


No longer under evening’s door 
The elfin candles glimmer red, 
Kriss Kringle rides abound no more, 
My fairies with their charms have fled! 


Even in sleep’s enchanted way 
They will not come again tome, 

But keep in morn’s land, far away, 

Some other childlife company. 


“TI say, Lamleigh, you must go to this pic- 
nic. The young ladies told me to invite you. 
They'll expect you, and if you don’t go they’ll 
blame me.” 

“But, my dear John, how can I? You 
know that I am not acquainted with a single 
young lady in Vanderburg,” I answered. 
“Of course, if I go, I must carry a lady.” 

“Yes, and I know a young lady that will 
go with you. She’sa particular friend of 
Jennie’s, and luckily for you, Greggs is out of 
town.” 

“Who is Greggs, pray, her father?” 

“Pshaw! no, Greggs is the young gentle- 
man who generally waits upon her. He has 
a@ room at Farley’s where you board, but he’s 
been out of town for the last fortnight. The 
young lady is Miss Eleanor Kendenwald.” 

“ Never heard of her.” 

“ Of course not, and you wont hear of any- 
body, or know anybody, if you stick so close to 
this miserable little office;’ and John 
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Fanchog threw away his cigar in disgust, and 
began pacing the floor. 

While he is stamping up and down the 
“ miserable little office,” as he called it, I be- 
lieve I will introduce myself to “the gentle 
reader,” who will no doubt be pleased to 
make my acquaintance. 

Lambard Lamleigh, at your service; lawyer 
by profession; thirty-five years of age; of 
medium height; of fair complexion, with blue 
eyes and curly hair, with a shade of gold in 
it; rather good looking countenance, features 
being regular. I wear a sharp pointed 
whisker on the point of my chin; hands 
small and genteel; feet ditto. I dress well 
and always pay my tailor. How do you like 
my looks? 

1 am junior partner in the firm of Vixem & 
Lamleigh, Boston. A short time before the 
opening of my story, Vixem proposed that we 
should open an office in Vanderburg. It is 
a large place, and there was ouly one lawyer 
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here then. We felt sure that it would pay, 
and so I came down and hired an office, put 
up an elegant sign over the door, and en- 
sconced myself therein. Next, I advertised 
if the village newspaper under this very 
attractive motto: 


“*Will you walk into my parlor?’ 
Said the spider to the fly.” 


It took, and I was overwhelmed with 
business. 

Mr. John Fanchog is an old friend of mine. 
We were schoolmates at Pudger’s Academy, 
and since that time we have corresponded 
regularly. So when I came to Vanderburg, 
he was the first person to call upon me. 
Wasn’t we glad to meet each other! and 
what a glorious evening we spent talking 
over old times! 

John wasn’t married, but he was courting 
“one of the dearest girls, you know,” and 
he’d been courting her for about five years, 
and why he didn’t marry her is more than I 
can tell you. He couldn’t plead poverty, for 
his*father had left him a very comfortable 
little fortune, and he’d really nothing to do 
but enjoy life, and how could he enjoy it 
without a wife? That’s just what I should 
like to know. 

“Shall I take you up and introduce you to 
Miss Kendenwald?” John asked, turning on 
his heel to confront me. 

“What did you say about a certain Mr. 
Greggs ?” 

“Greges be—blowed!” exclaimed John. 
“T tell you Nellie Kendenwald is a nice little 
girl, and I don’t want Greggs to have her. 
She don’t care that for him,” cried he, snap- 
ping his fingers, “but she may marry him if 
no one else offers.” 

“Ah, John, you’re looking beyond the 
picnic, I’m afraid. Are you not trying to 
make a match for your old friend ?” 

“Well, what if lam? Hang it, Lamleigh, 
you must marry some time; and you may 
think yourself lucky if you get half so good a 
wife as Eleanor Kendenwald will make you. 
But [ want to introduce you first, and then 
I'll leave the rest’ to fate. Come, shall we 
go?” 

“Js she pretty ?” 

“ More than that.” 

“Agreeable ?” 

“She’s everything that a man could ask 
for, either to flirt with or to marry. If she 
finds you are in earnest she will be so too; 
but if you are not, why, she’ll be careful not 
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to break her heart on your account. Come, 
and 


“thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her.” 


*T'll go.” 

“Good. Here’s your hat.” 

We went out of the office. I locked the 
door, and taking John’s .arm, we walked 
rapidly down the street. It was a summer’s 
evening, clear and bright, the full moon 
rolling above our heads, agreeable to orders 
received some time ago from the author of a 
once popular song. 

“By the way,” said I, “you haven’t told 
me who this Mr. Greggs is.” 

“O, his business, you mean ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He’s a photographer. Has a gallery on 
this street, a few blocks below your office, 
and I believe he does a very fair business. 
As I told you before, he is out of town just at 
present, on a pleasure.excursion. He boards 
at Mr. Farley’s, so you will have an opportu- 
nity to make his acquaintance when he re- 
turns, which may be to-morrow, for aught I 
know. What is vastly more to your interest 
to remember is this, he is desperately in love 
with Eleanor Kendenwald, and he means to 
marry her.” 

“But you say she cares nothing for him ?” 

“ Very well, but didn’t you ever hear of a 
woman marrying a lover to get rid of him ?” 

“ Yes, I’ve heard of such cases.” 

“ Well, you may hear of another if you re- 


main in Vanderberg. Greggs has already 
asked Eleanor to marry him. She declined 
the honor, of course, but that didn’t keep him 
away from her. He’ll ask her again one of 
these days, and he’ll keep asking her (if a 
rival don’t snatch her away), until at last, 
she'll marry him to get rid of him. Heisone 
of those persistive kind of men that never 
give up while there’s the ghost of a hope left. 
You see I’m posted, my boy. My Jennie and 
Nellie are the best of friends.” 
“ Husigl— 

“*Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment?’” 


“That’s Eleanor. 


I didn’t tell you that 
among her other accomplishments, she could 
sing like a nightingale.” 

We had stopped suddenly as the tones of 
that melodious voice fell upon our ears. I 
was enchanted, and breathlessly listened to 
the notes of the plaintive song that came 
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floating out upon the evening air, swelling in 
billows of melody around us, then fading, 
dying away, as sweetly as the lingering tones 
of a silver bell. 


“Tottering above 
In her highest noon, 
The enamored moon 
Blushes with love.” 


quoted John. 

The song had ceased, but the night seemed 
“filled with music,” and the sweet harmony 
of plaintive sounds still lingers in my ears. 

“Come, let us go in.” 

I was first introduced to Mrs. Kendenwald, 
the sweet singer’s mother, a widow lady, but 
young and handsome still, who might have 
bewitched a much younger man than myself, 
but for her daughter, whose freshness of com- 
plexion rather threw the more elderly fair in 
the shade. Next, I made my bow to Miss 
Kendenwald, the late Mr. K.’s maiden sister, 
a lady over whose head some thirty-five 
golden summers had flown, and who was not 
quite so beautiful as a poet’s dream ; and then 
I was presented to the peerless Eleanor, a 
blonde beauty, with eyes of the deep blue of 
heaven, brow of pearl, and “tresses like the 
morn.” 

“T have taken it upon myself,” said John, 
seating himself by the side of Mrs. Kenden- 
wald, “to introduce my legal friend to Ven- 
derburg society.” 

Miss Kendenwald simpered and atteznpted 
to look interesting; and she succeeded. Yes, 


Jadies and gentlemen, she was the most in- 
teresting specimen of that style of beauty that 
I ever beheld; but it wasn’t exactly my style. 
Mrs. Kendenwald, in the name of Vender- 
burg society, expressed her thanks to John 
for introducing me, and then they glided into 
ordinary topics of conversation, the maiden 
aunt occasionally dropping in a word, knit- 
ting violently meanwhile, with one eye on 
her glancing needles and the other on your 
humble servant, who was making himself 
agreeable to the fair-haired Eleanor, who was 
as lively as a bottle of champagne, but O, so 
much sweeter! 
(If any of my readers do not like that 
simile, they can choose one to suit themselves.) 
picnic? O,I shall be delighted to 
go! 
That was what she said when I asked her 
to accompany me. Sothat wassettled. And 
then I asked her to sing. She rose to comply 
with my request, and I led her to the piano. 
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“And now what shall I sing, Mr. Lam- 
leigh?” she asked, while her rosy-tipped 
fingers were softly kissing the ivory keys. 

“The song you sang just before we came 
in.” 

“Did you hear it?” 

“Yes, we stopped to listen.” 

“And Mr, Lamleigh was enraptured,” cried 
John. “ He was in ecstasies.” 

“That is mamma's favorite,” said Miss 
Eleanor, with a scarcely perceptible blush, at 
the thought, perhaps, of having charmed me 
with the magic of her voice. “I only know 
one verse of it—the last. Shall I sing it?” 

Yes.” 

Again that melodious voice floated out 
upon the evening air; again I listened spell- 
bound, until the last strain died away, and 
the singer’s beautiful eyes were lifted to my 
face. 

“ You like it?” 

“Tt is the sweetest thing I ever heard.” 

“Then I shall know what to sing to you in 
future.” 

Another song followed, and then another, 
and I might have stayed there all night, be- 
side this “ fresh piece of excellent witchcraft,” 
if Fanchog had not hinted that it was getting 
late, and that it was time we were going. 

Then I tore myself away, and went home, 
with Miss Eleanor’s last and sweetest smile 
photographed on my heart. 

“ Well,” said John, as we emerged into the 
moonlight once more, “said I not well? Is 
she not pretty and agreeable? and can’t she 
sing like an angel 2” 

“T never heard one before to-night. She’s 
perfectly charming, John, and I thank you 
for having introduced me. I believe I am in 
love already,” I said. 


“* Young man, I fear thy blood is rosy red, 
Thy heart is soft.’” 


“Yes, very soft to-night, John, and if it 
don’t harden before to-morrow, Miss Eleanor 
will certainly make an indelible impression 
upon it, and I shall be obliged to enter the 
lists as the rival of Mr. Greggs.” 

“T hope you will. Good-night.” 

We had reached Mr. Farley’s door. 

“ Good-night, John.” 

“Pleasant dreams.” 

Thad horrible ones instead. I had hand-to- 
hand conflicts with Greggs all night long. 
No matter how many times I ran him through 
the heart, he was still as lively as ever. And 
Eleanor was always just beyond my reach, 
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while her aunt was persistently trying to 
pillow her head upon my breast, and her 
mother sat on a couch of crimson and gold, 
throwing kisses at me, and beckoning me to 
her side. But the night was over at last, and 
when 


“Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn,” 


I arose from my dream-haunted bed, and en- 
casing these faultless limbs in my most 
becoming apparel, I descended to breakfast. 

A rather genteel looking personage, with 
brick-colored hair, worn thin in front, a pair 
of reddish eyes, a thin Roman nose, sharp 
pointed chin, embellished with bright yellow 
whiskers worn long, a small mouth adorned 
with a fine set of white, even teeth, and a 
complexion decidedly pinkish, was the first 
sight that greeted me as I entered the break- 
fast room. : 

The gentleman was standing by an open 
window, reading a newspaper, but he turned 
sharply about as I entered the room. 

“Ha!” thought I, “that’s Greggs.” 

Mrs. Farley introduced me. It was Greggs. 
I had made up my mind to hate him, and so 
I met his advances as coolly as an iceberg 
might meet the embraces of a boa constrictor. 

“Are you going to the picnic, Mr. Greggs ?” 
asked Mrs. Farley. 

He hadn’t heard that there was to be one. 
Had arrived home late the night before, and 
so had had no chance to hear anything. But 
he thought he should go. 

I thought that he wouldn’t. 

We went out of the house together. He 
stopped at Mrs. Kendenwald’s, and I went on 
to the office. Five minutes later he came 
rushing past my door. I knew, by the ex- 
pression upon his countenance, that Miss 
Eleanor was engaged. 

Vanderburg Lake is a small sheet of water, 
situated about two miles from the village. 
Fishermen and l-vers delight to sail upon its 
placid bosom, and many of the latter have 
been cast away there. On its shore is a 
shady grove, fitted up expressly for the ac- 
commodation of picnic parties. It was in 
this grove and on this lake that we were to 
spend the day in eating, drinking, dancing, 
singing, sailing and making love, especially 
the latter. 

I cannot tell you what a happy man I was, 
when, with sweet Eleanor beside me in the 
carriage, we started for the picnic. I’ve been 
biting the tip of my penholder for the last 


half hour, trying to think of a few words 
sufficiently strong to express my feelings upon 


that blissful occasion. I was mad with joy . 


—no, no, that wont do. That’s putting it 
altogether too wild. We will say that I was 
as happy as I could be without cracking my 
cuticle. I like that better, don’t you? It 
expresses a great deal, and yet it looks mild. 

My dear reader, were you ever in love? I 
hope so. If you haven’t been, I hope you 
will be soon, because I know you'll like it. 
I never was in love but once, and I was thir- 
ty-five years old at the time I fell. It hap- 
pened while riding to Vanderburg Lake with 
sweet Eleanor. I didn’t know what was the 
matter with me at first. When our eyes met, 
“asudden rapture lived in every vein,” and 
when her finger tips but touched my hand, a 
thrill of joy trembled through my bosom. 

“And this is love?” I asked my heart. 
With one tremendous beat my heart said 
« yes.” 

With wonderful resignation I accepted my 
fate. Five minutes later we reached the 
grove, where we found the picnic party 
already assembled. Most of the young peo- 
ple of Vanderburg were there, the tables 
were spread neath the shade of the green- 
wood tree, and a score of rosy-cheeked dam- 
sels, with laughing eyes and fairy fingers, 
were flying about, adorning the tables with 
flowers. The scene was very beautiful, and 
the girls were ditto, but I cannot linger over 
either 

Fanchog met me as I walked away from 
the carriage, with Eleanor on my arm. Jen- 
nie was with him. The two darlings greeted 
each other with kisses, as darlings always do, 
and John whispered, “ He’s here!” 

“ Who ?” 

“Gregory Greggs.” 

Yes, there he was, but a short distance 
from us, staring at me “with eyes as red as 
new-kindled ‘fire.” Recognizing his rival he 
turned away and went to another part of 
the grove. A lady was with him. 

“Why, who is that with Mr. Greggs?” 
asked Eleanor. 

“That’s Amelia Jones,” ariswered Jennie. 
“Perhaps Gregory has transferred his affec- 
tions.” 

At this moment the Vanderburg Quadrille 
Band struck up a toe-limbering air, and we 
hurried off to join the dancers. : 

What a happy day that was! and Eleanor 
was so lovely and so lively!) And what joy it 
was for me to clasp her graceful anatomy, 
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as we danced to the music of the viol and the 
bassoon; and then at dinner to sit beside 
her, engaged in a work of devastation upon 
the good things spread before us; and better 
‘still, to sail with the loved one upon the blue 
waters of the lake, with the music of the 
dancers stealing over the waves and rippling 
around us; but better than all was the ride 
home under the stars (we rode under because 
we couldn’t ride over—I should prefer the 
upper route), all alone with the sweet one, 
listening to the music of her yoice, and her 
rippling laugh, and charmed by the witchery 
of her smiles, every glance of her bright eyes 
shooting through my heart. O, it was 
ecstatic! 


When I had assisted her to alight at her - 


own door, when the good-nights had been 
said, and I had driven away, it seemed as if 
I had left heaven behind me. That was my 
paradise, and Eleanor my Eve. 

“Well, Lamleigh, how did you enjoy the 
picnic yesterday?” inquired Fanchog, when 
he came into my office the next morning. 

“T never enjoyed anything better.” 

“All owing to the fascinating littlke woman 
that was with you, my dear fellow. Now 
Greggs didn’t like it at all.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T met him just now. And by the way, 
Lamleigh, if you are going to continue your 
attentions to Miss Eleanor Kendenwald—” 

| am,” 

“Well, then beware of Gregory Greggs.” 
John said this so solemnly that I burst out 
laughing. 

“Why, is hedangerous? Is he ashootist ?” 

“O no, but he’ll try to annoy you, as well 
as Eleanor.” 

I smiled and went on with my writing. I 
had no fear of Gregory Greggs. I should 
have forgotten the existence of such a per- 
son had he not boarded in the same house 
with me. We met each other every day at 
meals, and he, instead of treating me coolly, 
as I might have expected from John’s insinu- 
ations, exhibited a desire to cultivate my ac- 
quaintance, and the result was that we 
became very good friends indeed, to all out- 
ward appearance. Often, of an evening, he 
would drop into my office, for a social chat, 
and then we would walk home together; and 
sometimes he came into my room to sit and 
talk half an hour before retiring for the night, 
but never in my conversation with him was 
the name of Eleanor Kendenwald mentioned. 

Meantime I was a frequent visitor at Mrs. 
4 
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Kendenwald’s. Eleanor sang for me, and her 
mother and aunt both did all in their power 
to make the evenings that I spent at their 
house pass pleasantly, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that they succeeded. But through 
it all, it was hard to say which one of the 
three ladies I was the most attentive to. Of 
course, I tried to show my preference for Miss 
Eleanor, but I hardly think I did. Iam sure 
a disinterested observer would have seen 


little or nothing in my conduct to have justi- . 


fied him in saying that I was more in love 
with one than another of this trio of agree- 
able ladies. I see now that it was so, though 
at the time I “believed that every one saw 
that I was in love with Eleanor, and that I 
had neither eyes nor ears for any one else. 

But we had no more picnics, Vanderburg 
was unusually quiet that summer, and I only 
saw Eleanor when I called at her house of an 
evening, and then, hardly ever alone. 

And so the summer passed with little pro- 
gress in my love-making. I felt that this 
could not last. I must “declare my inten- 
tions;” but how? Should I ask for’: private 
interview and then tell her that I loved her? 
that I wished to woo her and win her for my 
own? Icouldn’t do that, for though I ah 
not easily abashed (did you ever hear of a 
lawyer that was?), I felt that I could never 
declare my love to the object of it—at least in 
person. As Cardenio says in Don Quixote, 
“The presence of a beloved object often so 
bewilders and confounds the faculties that 
the tongue cannot perform its office,” and 
why sheuld not love confound a lawyer's 
faculties as well as another man’s? 

“T will write to her,” I said. “I shall not 
be afraid to commit my love to paper.” 

It was half past nine of an October evening 
when I made the above resolution. I was 
seated in my room alone. Drawing my chair 
to my desk, I arrayed my paper and com- 
menced my first letter to Eleanor. 

A knock at the door, and then before I 
could say “come in,’ Greggs entered the 
room, 

“Ah, writing, eh? Then I wont disturb 
you.” ° 

“0, come in, Mr. Greggs.” 

“No, you can’t talk and write too,” he an- 
swered, closing the door behind him. 

I wondered when he had gone if he had 
seen the heading of my letter. If he had, it 
was no wonder that he did not wish to stay. 

Well, the letter was soon finished. I had 
signed my name, and was about to fold it, 
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when there was another knock at my door. 

“Come in.” 

It was Mr. Farley. I was wanted imme- 
diately. Old Mr. Johnson was very sick and 
the doctor didu’t think he could live till 
morning. I was wanted to draw up his will. 
Leaving my letter on the desk, I hurriedly 
drew on my boots and coat, and snatching 
my hat, was soon on the road. 

I returned an hour later, folded my letter, 
- placed it in an envelop and superscribing it, 
I walked down to the post-office, and dropped 
it into the box. Then I went home and laid 
myself down in the hope of pleasant dreams. 
In a few hours more 1 should know my fate. 
Was it to call this sweet creature mine? I 
was fearful, yet I hoped. 

I sent to the post-office a dozen times the 
next day, but I received no letter in answer 
to mine. The suspense was worse than a 
refusal. 

Fanchog dropped in to see me that evening. 

“I'm going home, John. Will you walk up 
with me?” 

“Let us go around by the post-office.” 

“Very well.” 

The evening mail had just got in. There 
were two or three papers and a dozen letters 
for me. Putting them all in my pocket, I 
hurried home. John came up to my room 
with me. 

“What is the matter with you to-night, 
Lamleigh? You seem to be excited about 
. something,” said John. 

“Pshaw! it’s only your imagination,” I 
answered, throwing the letters and papers on 
the table. 

John sat down and began to read the 
evening paper. I looked over my letters. 

“Ha! here it is!” I said to myself. I tore 
it open and read it with feverish interest. I 
was accepted—she loved me. O joy! 


“* Sweet love! sweet lines! sweet life! 
Here is her hand, the agent of her heart! 
Here is her oath for love,” 


I cried. 

“What's the matter with you, Lamleigh ?” 
inquired John, looking up in astonishment to 
see me dancing around the room with an 
open letter in my hand, pressing it to my lips 
one minute, and then folding it to my 
heart. 

“She loves me!” 

“Who?” 

“Eleanor.” 
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“©, I knew that long ago,” John replied, 
calmly resuming his seat. 

“T must go to her at once.” 

“Yes, I think you’d better go, either to 
Eleanor’s or to a lunatic asylum.” 

I didn’t heed him or his words. Taking 
my hat, I rushed out into the street, and 
hurried to Mrs. Kendenwald’s door, impatient 
to clasp the beloved one to my breast. I 
didn’t stop to ring, but marched boldly into 
the parlor. Miss Kendenwald, my Eleanor’s 
maiden aunt,was sitting there alone. She 
rose when I entered and came towards 
me. 

“O Lambard!” she cried, throwing herself 
into my arms. 

“ Ha, woman!” I gasped, recoiling. 

“O, this is sweet!” she murmured, pillow- 
ing her head upon my breast. “Kiss me, 
Lambard.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I was shocked, and 
I felt bad all over. I wanted to drop, bitt she 
wouldn’t let me. 

“Why don’t you kiss me, Lambard ?” she 
asked, puckering up her lips. 

“Am I dreaming ?” I yelled. 

“O horrors! Mr. Lamleigh in my sister’s 
arms!” exclaimed Mrs. Kendenwald, rushing 
into the room. “And you said that you loved 
me, only me. Are you a Mormon apostle ?” 

“No, no, ’'m a poor weak man. Let me 
go, I—I aint well.” 

“Leave me? Never, darling. No, dearest 
Lambard. Pillow your head upon this faith- 
ful breast,’ said the maiden aunt, “and I 
will—” 

“Away, base female!’ I yelled. “I do not 
love thee.” 

“Then ‘come rest in this bosom, my own 
stricken deer,” cried Mrs. Kendenwald, 
clasping me around the small of my back. 

She pulled one way and the maiden aunt 
pulled the other. 

“ Ladies, dear ladies,” I said, “ do listen to 
me for one moment. There must be some 
mistake here.” 

“No, you said that you loved me,” cried 
the maiden aunt. “You asked me to be 
your own little wife. O kiss me, Lambard!” 

“Ha, ha, ha! What are you trying to do 
with Mr. Lamleigh ?” 

It was Eleanor’s sweet voice, and she stood 
in the doorway laughing to see her mother 
and her aunt both embracing me. 

“O Eleanor, save me from the women. 
They say that I have asked them to marry 
me. Show them myletterto you. Let them 
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vince them that I am not a Mormon.” 

“A Mormon! O, you dear, ridiculous 
fellow,” cried Nellie, wiping tears of merri- 
ment from her sweet blue eyes. “ Here is the 
letter.” 

“And here is mine!” exclaimed Mrs. Ken- 
denwald, releasing me, as she drew a letter 
from her bosom. 

“And mine!’ cried the maiden aunt, draw- 
ing it from its envelop, “is here.” 

“ Why, they’re alike!” said Eleanor, glanc- 
ing hurriedly at the other two. “The same 
words, the same handwriting. Three pro- 
posals of marriage; three declarations of love! 
O Lambard! how could you do it? And— 
and I loved you so!” and dropping into a 
chair, she burst into tears, 

“T only wrote one, dearest Eleanor, and 
that was to you,” I said, falling on my knees 
at her feet. 

“And you don’t love me?” asked the 
maiden aunt. 

“No.” She went into hysterics. 

“But who did write the other two?” cried 
Mrs. Kendenwald. 

Nellie started up, and snatched the letter 
from her mother’s hands. 

“When did you write mine, Lambard ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“And did any one see it? Did any one 
come into the room while you were writing ?” 

“Yes; Greggs.” 

“Tt is his writing!” she exclaimed. “He 
tried to counterfeit your hand, but I recog- 
nize some of the letters as his.” 

“You are right, Eleanor. I went out last 
evening after writing that, and was gone 
about an hour. In that time Greggs must 
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know that I love you and you alone. Con- 
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have copied the letter, and he sent one copy 
to your mother and one to your aunt.” 

“Aud L have made a fool of myself,” said 
Mrs. Kendenwald, trying to laugh. 

“And I—I’ve lost (sob) a husband, O, 
bohoo!” cried Aunt Eleanor. 

“But you've found a nephew,” I said, 
clasping the right Nellie to my breast. 

“And it’s a great deal better as it is,” said 
Mrs. Kendenwald. 

“If one can only thinkso. But I—I can’t;” 
and Aunt Eleanor hurriedly left the room. 

Mrs. Kendenwald followed her soon after, 
and Nellie and I were left alone. 

What time I left her side that night J do 
not remember, but it was very late, of course, 
as we had had a great deal to say, and it took 
us a great while to say it, for we used kisses 
for punctuation marks. But Eleanor had set 
the wedding day. 

On the table, in my room, I found Mrs. 
Kendenwald’s and Aunt Eleanor’s letters. I 
returned them to their authors without 
opening, and I believe they were burned with 
the seals unbroken. 

The next morning at breakfast, I asked for 
Mr. Greggs. 

“Mr. Greggs! Why, he left town last 
night. He sold out his business more than a 
fortnight ago,” answered Mrs. Farley. 

“And he’s chuckling to himself now,” I 
thought; “ but let him; they laugh that win, 
and I have won the dearest and best woman 
in the world.” 

My wife, looking over my shoulder (as 
wives always do at the end of a story), says 
that l’ve changed my mind about the above 
statement since we were married, but she is 
quite mistaken. 


' No redbreast can sing 
Like the first of the year; 
No crocus can vie 
With the earliest here; 
We know not the reason, 
But yet it is so, 
And O, with what rapture 
We greet the first snow. 


Pell-mell for their sleds 
Crazy juveniles rush, 

And every cheek 

Has a roseate flush; 
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And by the white earth 

Sounds are deadened as though 
The great drum of Nature 

Were muffled with snow. 


Well, well I remember 
The time when I thought 
*T was a mantle of ermine 
By Santa Claus brought— 
Brought to the bare earth 
With a chuckle of glee 
Along with the sugar-plums 
He brought to. me. 
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TERESA. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


Ir was early in June, when mamma and I 
took possession of our country house for the 
summer. We were an affectionate family, or, 
as some said, “clannish.” There were six of 
us, three boys, and three girls, all married, 
and with families except myself, who was left 
a widow five years before. 

It did not seem necessary to keep a house 
for only mamma and I to occupy three 
months in the year; but, as I said, the family 
was large, and although my brothers and 
sisters usually spent the summer at watering 
places, mamma, who is the loveliest and 
dearest of old ladies, said the children needed 
a home to come to in the summer, of all 
times; so each year regularly, accompanied 
by the cook and a chambermaid, we took 
possession of our house in Denton, to pass 
the heated term in quietude, and to provide 
an asylum for all ill or weary pleasure-seekers, 
who had a claim upon the family name— 
Trevanion. 

Robert and James, the eldest of the family, 
had been inseparable at home and at school, 
and when their education was completed, 
they formed a partnership in the mercantile 
line as “ Trevanion Brothers,” for father dis 
liked professions. I was next in age, and 
younger than myself was my favorite brother, 
Walter. Then came Emma and Laura, also 
inseparable, who were married at the same 
time, about two years before my story opens. 
My father had, at this time, been dead for 
some years. 

Walter was an artist, and a few years be- 
fore had gone to Italy, to perfect himself as 
far as possible in the art of painting. About 
a year after he left home, while in Florence, 
he was one morning walking in the Cascine, 
a lovely park, bordered by the river Arno. It 
was a bright dewy morning, and he had 
wandered into a secluded, shaded portion of 
the park, where the air was fragrant with 
violets, and the birds were sweetly singing, 
when two ladies on horseback passed by. 

The elder was fair and blue-eyed, and the 
younger, though her figure and the proud 
carriage of her head resembled her companion, 
possessed the most beautiful face he had ever 
before looked upon. She was slender, but her 
form was finely*moulded; her hair was black 
and abundant, and her clear complexion 


softly flushed with exercise. But the chief 
charm of her face was in her eyes, so large, 
dark and at first, dreamy; but as her com- 
panion addressed her, they flashed so sud- 
denly and brilliantly that Walter, who was a 
passionate lover of the beautiful, was dazzled. 

He met her afterwards, repeatedly, in the 
park, and she was always accompanied by 
the sane lady. He was deeply in love from 
the first; and was, therefore, agreeably sur- 
prised one day when the ladies entered his 
studio, and desired him to paint the portrait 
of the younger. He undertook the task with 
a strange mingling of misgiving and delight; 
for he feared he would be unable to do justice 
to her beauty, although his ability as a por- 
trait painter was rare. 

The portrait progressed slowly, and they 
became well acquainted in the mean time. 
Walter learned that the young lady’s name 
was Teresa, and that the elder one was her 
mother, an American who, in her younger 
years, married a wealthy Florentine, with 
whom she became acquainted while on a 
visit to Italy, accompanied by her brother. 
Her husband died a few years after her mar- 
riage, leaving Teresa, her only child. 

Teresa was a Tuscan only by birth, for she 
received an English education. Walter, who 
was filled with a vague feeling of unrest from 
the moment he first saw her, now found it 
utterly impossible to banish ‘her from his 
mind fora moment. He spent his mornings 
in touching and retouching the portrait, and 
watching for her coming; and always when 
she came, she seemed to bring with her an 
atmosphere fragrant with violets and melo- 
dious with bird-songs. She usually spoke 
English, and it sounded so musical to him, 
reminding him of home. Then her voice was 
so sweet and clear, gliding in and out the 
words so gracefully, and giving to her sprightly 
conversation a subtile charm. She seemed 
entirely unconscious of her power, however, 
and then, day by day, 


“ She drew him on to love her, 
And to worship the divineness of the smile hid 
in her eyes,” 


But it was her eyes that gave him the most 
trouble in painting her portrait, for their ex- 
pression was so yaried, that he could never 
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catch one that pleased him, without seeing 
immediately another, which he liked far 
more. 

Her dress was quaint, and very becoming; 
a loose black velvet robe, looped away from 
her exquisitely shaped neck and arms with 
diamond clasps. A gold band studded with 
diamonds kept her hair in place over her fore- 
head, and thence it fell in its dark luxuriance 
nearly to her feet. 

The picture was completed at last, and pro- 
nounced a remarkable likeness; but when it 
was sent home Walter felt as though all the 
brightness of his life had gone out with it. 
He requested and obtained permission to 
visit Teresa, and a few months afterwards 
they were married. 

Walter's affection for his wife seemed to in- 
crease constantly; and in his letters home he 
continually raved of her beauty, her intellect, 
and her sweetness of temper; called her his 
“tropical flower,” and “the flower of the 
world to him.” And I, who loved him de- 
votedly, was so thankful for his happiness. 
He painted another portrait, which he sent 
home to us, and afterwards, I cherished a 
warm love for my beautiful sister “over the 
sea,” second only to that I felt for my brother. 

We corresponded regularly, and Teresa’s 
letters were affectionate and womanly, and 
seemed imbued with a tender grace, all her 
own. A little daughter was born to them, 
named Florence in honor of her birthplace, 
and Walter’s only earthly regret seemed to be 
that she was more like himself instead of her 
mother. 

But suddenly their letters ceased; and at 
last Walter wrote that he should return soon, 
but he said never a word of Teresa or his 
child. In the meantime, we were not to 
write him, as he was travelling constantly, 
and,our letters would fail to reach him. I 
was alarmed at this, but decided to keep my 
fears from the rest of the family until we 
should hear something more definite. Soon 
after, we moved to Denton, but I could not 
keep Walter out of my mind. 

Our country house was a white two-story 
cottage, and near it, separated only by a 
grassy alley, through which ran a low picket- 
fence, was another house, quite similar to our 
own. Both had maples in front, and porches 
partially shaded by climbing roses in the rear. 
Tsoon observed that the house had a new 
tenant, and one day I saw a beautiful child, 
hardly three years of age, playing on the 
grassy lawn at the rear of our neighbor's 
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house. She was plucking the small white 
clover blossoms with her dimpled fingers, and 
carrying them to a lady who sat on the porch, 
and calling her, “her dear pretty mamma.” 

At this I turned to observe the lady, and 
although I could not see her face, there was 
something about her graceful form and the 
dignified carriage of her head that seemed 
familiar. 

I saw her often after this, as she sat out on 
the porch, sometimes sewing upon something 
for the child, or singing low snatches of song, 
which often ceased suddenly in the midst of 
a strain, as though her voice was choked 
with tears. Her face was pale, but remark- 
ably beautiful; very sorrowful in expression, 
though never tearful. She would caress the 
child with passionate fondness at times, and 
again the little one would play alone in the 
grass for hours, while her mother seemed lost 
in a painful reverie. I experienced a sort of 
sorrowful pleasure in watching her, she was 
so young, so beautiful and so lonely. I was 
strongly impressed with the idea that I had 
seen her before, but where or when I could 
not discover. Her favorite dresses were 
black, thin and floating, although she did not 
wear ae and sometimes, at her throat 
or wrist, Would gleam a rare jewel, whose 
costliness surprised me. She seemed like one 
upon whom a deep sorrow had fallen; but 
which could not quite crush out the hopeful- 
ness of a brave cheerful spirit. 

One day when the child had strayed to the 
fence, and was peeping through it, I caught 
her up in my arms and kissed her. She was 
not timid, and she looked up with eager 
earnest eyes. I placed her upon the grass 
with a strange stifling sensation as I passed 
into the house, for a suspicion flashed sud- 
denly through my mind. 

“Mamma!” I cried, “how came that little 
child by Walter’s eyes? they are precisely 
like his, and I never saw eyes like them 
before.” 

Mamma looked up from the book she was 
reading, and peering in a surprised sort of 
way over her specs at me for a moment, said 
she really could not imagine how it was so. 

“Tt is very strange,” I said, “and strange 
that Walter should write so vaguely,” but re- 
membering that I ought not to annoy mamma, 
I added: 

“It is foolish for me to excite myself in this 
manner; everything will be explained to our 
satisfaction when Walter comes home.” 
Mamma replied that she “ was quite sure of 
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it;” and resumed her reading, leaving me in 
doubt as to whether she was sure I was fool- 
ish, or of Walter's safe return. 

The next day the little child came to the 
fence again, and in playing, accidentally 
struck her cheek against it. I caught her up 
and quieted her, for she was not much hurt; 
and immediately after her mother came out, 
and gracefully thanking me in a voice that 
sounded like the soft touch of a silver bell, 
she carried the child into the house. 

I said nothing to mamma upon the subject, 
but my mind was convinced of one thing— 
there never could be two pairs of such eyes 
in one world, and the eyes of my beautiful 
neighbor were precisely like the ones which 
looked out from Teresa’s picture, in the parlor 
of our house in Trevanion Place. 

One evening soon after this, mamma retired 


“early, on account of slight. indisposition, and 


I was sitting in the parlor alone, when sud- 
denly a gentleman stepped upon the porch, 
and entered the hall without ringing. It was 
Walter, a little older and a little paler than 
when he left us, but the same dear brother, 
without doubt. He would not allow me to 
disturb mamma or call the cook; he came 
directly from the city, and had dined before 
starting. 

“But,” I asked, “where are Teresa and 
little Florence ?” 

He turned paler at this, and said: 

“They are not coming. Some time I will 
tell you about it, but do not ask me to-night.” 

“Do relieve my anxiety at once,” I ex- 
claimed, growing agitated in spite of my 
efforts to appear calm. “ Dear brother, it is 
not idle curiosity that urges me to insist upon 
knowing the truth at once.” 

He did not answer for a moment, and his 
face grew deathly pale. 

“Tam in sore trouble, sister,” he said, at 
last, “ and perhaps I ought to tell you, but you 
cannot help me—no one on earth can!” And 
he rose and paced the room excitedly. 

“Be calm and tell me all, dear Walter. I 
do not wish to excite too much hope until I 
know the facts of the case, but with the 
knowledge I now have, I am sure I can help 
you.” 

He seemed surprised but doubtful; how- 
ever, he seated himself, saying: 

“ Listen quietly then, and do not interrupt 
or blame me, for I am:so nervous I could not 
bear it. You know my temper was always 
hasty.” 


At tais moment mamma, who had recog- 
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nized his voice, came down, and their greet- 
ings over, Walter, at my suggestion, com- 
menced his story: 

“You know how I loved Teresa. We had 
been married for more than three years, and 
enjoyed uninterrupted happiness, with the 
exception of the grief caused by the death of 
her excellent mother, which occurred within 
a year of our marriage. About this time I 
had occasion to visit the studio of a friend in 
Rome, and, on account of professional ad- 
vantages derived there, I sometimes remained 
for two weeks at atime. Teresa occasionally 
accompanied me, though oftener, on account 
of our little child, remained in Florence. 

“At one of these times, when I had been 
absent for a few days, I received a letter from 
an unknown person saying that if I would 
return without my wife’s knowledge, I would 
discover facts that would astonish me. I was 
of course astounded, not being aware, until 
afterwards, that I had a single enemy in 
Florence. I tried in vain to banish the sub- 
ject from my mind as something too absurd 
to think of for a moment, but found it im- 
possible to do so, After passing a sleepless 
night I determined to set out for home at 
once. After a tedious journey I reached the 
house soon after dark, and passed noiselessly 
around to the room which Teresa usually oc- 
cupied at that hour. It was lighted, and I 
could distinctly observe everything passing 
within. 

“Teresa sat in her armchair with our child 
upon her knee. She wore a dress of bright 
scarlet cloth with white trimmings, and the 
flowing sleeves fell back, disclosing her white 
rounded arms. Her hair was banded back 
with a spray of coral, and fell, sweeping the 
rich carpet, as she rocked slowly to and fro. 
Her dress was a particular favorite of mine, 
and one which few could have worn to ad- 
vantage; but her beauty was so dazzling that 
the bright rieh color only heightened its 
effect. She was singing, in her matchless 
voice, a low cradle hymn to the child, and 
her eyes wore a soft tender expression. I had 
never seen her more beautiful, and in another 
moment I would have burst into the room 
and clasped her to my heart, but the door op- 
posite opened and a gentleman, a perfect 
stranger to me, entered. At sight of him 
Teresa smiled, and little Florence put out her 
arms as though she knew him well. He sat 
down by Teresa’s side, caressing at the same 
moment the child and its mother’s band 
which was placed around it. Teresa looked 
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wp into his eyes, and in the same breath he 
said, ‘Dear Teresa, I have no one but you to 
love in the world now.’ 

“ How I left the house I never knew, for 
my reason forsook me. But nearly a week 
afterwards I awoke to consciousness in a 
miserable inn in Sienna. Here I formed my 
plans. I would leave her at once and forever ; 
and—for jealousy had turned me into a 
demon—to cause her to feel some small por- 
tion of the, agony I endured I directed a 
formal note to her, saying that I had been 
deceived in my affection towards her, and as 
I loved no Jonger it was useless for us to see 
each other more. 

“This done, I wandered about for some 
weeks, until at last I arrived in Rome. Pro- 


' ceeding to my former lodgings I found a letter 


addressed to me from Teresa, dated the day 
previous to the night I had looked upon 
her last. It had lain unread for three 
months!” 

At this Walter became too agitated to pro- 
ceed, and sat for some time wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead, although the 
night was cool. 

Mamma was struck dumb with amazement, 
and although I guessed the sequel, I could 
hardly wait for him to finish. At last he 
found voice to proceed: 

“Tt was written in her own dear way, tell- 
ing me that her Uncle George, her mother’s 
only brother, had arrived unexpectedly from 
America, and was now stopping at our home, 
She did not recognize him at first, for she had 
not seen him before in several years. He was 
much like her mother, and still young looking 
and handsome though forty-five. She closed 
with expressions of love and a hope that I 
would speedily return. 

“When I read this my brain felt as though 
it were on fire, and the very air I breathed 
seemed to scorch me, I procéeded to Flor- 
ence with all possible haste, but when I ar- 
rived the villa was occupied by an English 
family stopping for a year in Italy. They 
knew nothing of Teresa, and could only give 
the address of the gentleman who let the 
house. It proved to be her uncle, and kis 
address was in New York. Without stopping 
to find the author of the mysterious note 
which had been the first cause of my trouble, 
and which I now suspected to have been 
written by a rejected suitor of Teresa’s, I 
sailed immediately, and arrived in the city 
last evening. I called at the office of her 
uncle, but he was absent, and I could learn 
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nothing; so after waiting for some time I 
concluded to come home.” 

He was greatly agitated by the recital, and 
at the close, blamed himself bitterly for hav- 
ing been so hasty in his conclusions, and 
mamma agreed to all he said so earnestly that 
he stopped suddenly and burst into tears. 

This touched me; for I had not known 
him to shed tears before since he was a little 
child, and I saw that his nervous system was 
completely exhausted by the anxiety through 
which he had passed; and he was so remorse- 
ful and despairing, that I hastened to comfort 
him.- 

“Do not excite yourself, dear Walter,’ I 
said, smoothing his damp hair. “It is very 
fortunate that you came directly here, for I 
am certain that Teresa is, with little Florence, 
spending the summer in the next house,” 

At this he sprang up and dashed out of the , 
house, and without paying the slightest atten- 
tion to my proposition that he should remain 
until I could prepare Teresa to meet him, he 
rushed into the cottage. Almost immediately, 
he returned, exclaiming wildly: 

“Sister! she will not see me or hear me 
speak one word !” 

I almost feared for his reason, but begged 
him to be quiet, and all would yet be well. I 
said that “ Teresa knew nothing except that 
he had cruelly deserted her without apparent 
cause, and under the circumstances her be- 
haviour was quite natural. I would go over 
and explain everything to her, and she would 
see him in the morning, nodoubt.” He grew 
more composed at this, and I left him to seek 
Teresa. 

I found her lying in a deep swoon, and her 
servant weeping over her and wringing her 
hands. I raised her in my arms, and with 
the assistance of her attendant carried her to 
her room, and succeeded in restoring her to 
consciousness. She lay perfectly motionless, 
with her eyes fixed upon mine. But O, the 
hopeless anguish of her face! Walter's agi- 
tation had deeply moved me, but it seemed 
nothing in comparison to the stony despair 
depicted in her silent face, so much more 
eloquent than any amount of weeping or 
hopeless words. 

I took her hand in mine, and brushed the 
heavy hair away from her pallid face. She 
lay perfectly passive, and at length I began to 
tell her, gently, all that Walter had related 
to me. She heard me through without a 
word, surprise mingling with the sorrow in 
her eyes as I proceeded, and her hand which 
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I still held, trembled slightly. I told her of 
his boyhood, almost faultless with the ex- 
ception of his hasty temper, and of my love 
for him. Of his departure from home, his 
letters, before and after his marriage, 
breathing of devotion to her. From her own 
letters, and from the portrait he had sent, 
how I had learned to love her dearly too. I 
had recognized her before Walter came, 
and though I knew nothing of the facts of 
the case, had watched her lovingly, and 
longed to comfort her in her loneliness; 
and here she clasped my neck with a bitter 
ery, as of a heart famished for want of ‘love, 
and bursting into tears she sobbed herself 
into calmness on my breast. 

Then she kissed me and rose, and seated 
herself in her chair and began to rock slowly 
to and fro. How my heart ached for her. 
She was so young, so beautiful and so sorrow- 
ful. The very atmosphere surrounding her 
seemed inspired with grace and beauty. 

Little Florence lay sleeping peacefully in 
her crib, and I bent over her, noting her re- 
semblance to my brother even in sleep. 
Teresa came and knelt by the other side of 
the bed. 

“She is very like Walter,” I said, “ especial- 
ly her eyes. I have observed them before.” 

“They are,” she replied, stooping involun- 
tarily to kiss the white eyelids. 

I smiled. 

“T did love him,” she said, a crimson blush 
overspreading her face. 

“And you love him still, dear Teresa.” 

She rose and took my hand. 

“T did not look for his coming,” she said, 


“for I thought he had ceased to love me. I 
would prefer to spend the night alone, for I 
must think. Go now, dear sister, but come 
to me early in the morning.” 

“He loves you dearly,” I said, “and has 
suffered so deeply for his rashness. We all 
love fou, and desire to receive you as a dear 
sister.” And kissing her affectionately I left 
her. 

Walter, who was anxiously awaiting my 
return, asked me so many questions in the 
same breath that I was quite bewildered by 
his earnestness. 

“She desires to pass the night alone,” I 
said, “or I would not have left her; she 
wishes me to return in the morning. I can- 
not see how you ever doubted her.” 

He was so humble and so remorseful that I 
related our interview, by way of comfort. 
Next morning I rose early, and passed, as 
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I thought, noiselessly into the hall, bdt 
before I had closed my door Walter’s opened. 

“Are you going over now, sister ?” 

“Not yet. You must be quiet, and take 
breakfast with mamma if I am not here.” 

I went down, took a cup of coffee and then 
went out. Teresa had fallen asleep, but little 
Florence was awake, and playing with her 
mother’s long hair as it fell over the pillow to 
the floor. Thinking it a good omen that 
Teresa slept so soundly, I dressed the child 
and took her to my brother. 

Poor Walter! to see him clasping the little 
one to his heart, overjoyed to find she recog- 
nized him, would have brought tears to 
sterner eyes than mine; but determined not 
to give way to my feelings I left them and 
went to meet Teresa. She had just come 
down, and was quite pale, but her face wore 
a peaceful expression. 

I prevailed upon her to take acup of coffee, 
and then referred to the subject which was 
uppermost in our minds. She was quite 
calm and conversed freely. In a few mo- 
ments she summoned her servant, and bade 
her inform Mr. Trevanion that she wished to 
speak with him. 

A moment after we heard his quick step 
on the walk, and at the sound, Teresa buried 
her white face in her hands. He rushed into 
the room and caught her in his arms, entreat- 
ing, caressing and soothing her in the same 
breath, while I stole gently away to amuse 
myself with little Florence. 

A few hours afterwards I went to inform 
them that mamma and lunch-were waiting, 
and we all went over; and after mamma had 
caressed and cried a little over Teresa we sat 
down to the table. Walter, himself once 
more, smiling and triumphant, and Teresa, 
trying to smile to hide her tremulousness 
and agitation. I saw that the excitement of 
the day and previous evening had been too 
much for her, especially as I knew she had 
slept but little during the night. So after 
lunch I took her up to my room and made 
her lie down for a few moments, hoping she 
might fall asleep. Soon after, mamma ap- 
peared with a cup of warm hop-tea, her 
remedy in all nervous eases, and Teresa drank 
it more I think to please mamma than from 
any faith she had in the tea. It did soothe 
her, and a few moments after I had the satis- 
faction of seeing her fall into a quiet slumber. 
I darkened the room, and went out to find 
Walter sitting just outside the door. I drove 
him down stairs, and an hour afterwards 
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Teresa. appeared, quite refreshed. At her 
request, we went over to her house. 

“Iam expecting Uncle George,” she said, 
“and I fear it will be bard to reconcile him, 
for he has been very bitter in his feelings and 
remarks towards Walter.” 

At that moment Mr. Cranstown appeared, 
to speak for himself; and his face grew very 
black when he saw how matters were. 
Walter tried to explain, but without a word 
he turned and left the room. Walter was so 
distressed, and Teresa so agitated, that I 
sprang out after him, and intercepted him on 
the porch. What i said to him I have not 
the remotest idea, but I must have explained 
everything to his satisfaction, for he went 
back into the parlor and kissed Teresa, and 
shook hands with Walter and me, and then 
Teresa kissed me, and in the confusion I was 
seized with a most unaccountable fit of 
lachrymosity; so I dashed over home and up 
to my room to have a good hearty cry. 

Mr. Cranstown, fearing that he had 
wounded my feelings in same way, came over 


to explain, and when his message was brought 
me [ cried the more. Presently I heard 
mamma’s voice down stairs, and the momen- 
tary expectation that she would appear with 
acup of hop-tea produced a sedative affect; 
and drying my eyes, I went down and soon 
found myself quietly conversing with Mr. 
Cranstown, and feeling as though I had 
known him all my life. Walter and Teresa 
appeared soon after, and we all chatted 
merrily until diuner was served. 

Although Mr. Cranstown explained to my 
entire satisfaction his innocence of any at- 
tempt to wound my feelings, so many other 
important matters came up for discussion, 
that he called the next day, and the next; 
and finally he concluded to spend the entire 
summer with Walter and Teresa, and so fell 
into the habit (the houses were so near) of 
calling every day, and of inviting me to ride 
out with him often. And before the summer 
was over, at his earnest solicitation, I con- 
sented to become Teresa’s aunt, by marriage, 
although she calls me “ sister,” to this day. 


IN THE SIGHT OF THE ANGELS TO-DAY. 


BY MRS, HELEN A. MANVILLE, 


Where the apple-tree blooms, by the old orchard bars, 
Were drifting one beautiful evening in spring, 

Lynn Allen and I pledged our troth neath the stars, 
And he lovingly placed on my finger a ring. 


A band that should bind the true heart of the girl 
To his own as he sailed over the treacherous main, 


Then he cut from my forehead a sunshiny curl, 
While his kisses the while fell fast as the rain 


On the tremulous lips which the agonized pain 
As it surged from the heart had deprived of all speech; 
Then he called me his darling, again and again, . 
And prayed that the Father would watch over each, 


In the three years of parting, the three weary years, 
Ere he came from the tropical isles of the sea, 

For the bride of his choosing, O, thanks to the tears, 
I saw not the dear form departing from me. 


But I heard o’er the din of the waves as they broke 
O’er the sands that stretched up to the low cottage door, 
The “God love you, my dearest!” his trembling lips spoke 
As he turned in the gloaming to bless me once more. 


At last the night lifted the veil from her brow, 
And I saw, fluttering out o’er the horizon’s bar, 
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Like the ponderous wings of a bird white as snow, 
The sails of the vessel that bore him afar. 


Three years have swept by since we parted that night, + 
And now in the gloaming I see him again, 


His dusky eyes flooded with love’s radiant light, 
The same thoughtful Lynn that he ever has been. 


The apple-tree blooms by the old orchard bars, 
Lie deep on the ground where our bridal path lay, 
The vows that we plighted that night neath the stars 


Were sealed in the sight of the angels to-day. 


“ JosEPH,” said Mrs. Clayton, putting her 
head out the door, “ you will have to go over 
to Alston to meet Linda’s girls. The boys 
have gone down the river with Henderson, 
and may not be home till dark, and I wrote 
to Linda that we would meet them there.” 

The young man addressed looked up from 
a book he was reading, and asked, a little 
impatiently, “why Linda’s children were to 
be sent there—why weren’t they kept at 
home ?” 

A faint smile flitted over the pleasant mat- 
ronly face, and an amused expression lurked 
in the sunny eyes. 

“Cousin Linda isn’t very well this sum- 
mer,” she said, quietly. “ Besides, they live 
in an inland town, and it is a treat for the 
girls to come to the sea-board. You'll go?” 

“O, of course.” And he resumed his 
reading. 

Mrs. Clayton laughed a little, softly to her- 
self, as she busied herself about her work, 
and three hours after, when Joe came in to 
get ready to go to the Alston station, some 
two miles away, the amused look was still in 
her eyes. 

“TI suppose this is the last quiet afternoon 
I shall get till those children have gone home 
again,” he said, in a regretful tone. “You 
mustn’t let them into my room, mother, when 
I’m away. I'll take care they don’t get in 
when I am there!” 

“T don’t believe they will attempt to, Jo- 
seph, but I'll tell them,” she said, soberly. “I 
do not suppose you want them playing with 
your chest of tools—” 

“No; and I can’t have them, either,” he 
interrupted; “nor ransacking my cabinet, 


JOE’S REWARD. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


and overturning the books to find pictures, as 
young ones invariably do. They are eight or 
nine years old by this time, I suppose. I 
remember Linda brought them here once, 
and I haven’t thought of them since.” 

“T should think they were all of ten,” Mrs. 
Clayton rejoined, the merry expression deep- 
ening in her eyes. “Suppose they were young 
ladies, Joe!” And she laughed gayly. 

“They might walk over from Alston, for 
all me!” he answered, shortly, coloring to 
the temples, and all over the broad, white 
massive forehead. 4 

The truth was, Joe Clayton was terribly 
bashful wherever a woman was concerned. 
It was constitutional, and he couldn’t help it, 
and “didn’t want to,’ he said, with a little 
shiver, when the subject was up for discus- 
sion, as it frequently was. Joe was a splen- 
did fellow, handsome, straight as an arrow, 
broad-shouldered, and measuring nearly six 
feet, but the merest chit of a girl could put 
him to flight. “’Twas ever thus from child- 
hood’s hour,” for the faintest shadow of a 
pair of pantalets and a worsted hood on the 
little mill-pond where they skated at noon- 
time and recess, always sent Joe over the 
fence and back to the schoolhouse in double 
quick. And when, on rainy days, they all 
carried their dinners, and played “ Copenha- 
gen,” and “on the carpet I do stand,” at 
noontime, in the great entry, Joe was in a 
perfect tremor of bashful terror, for if he 
refused to play he was no better off, for those 
dreadful girls would kiss him without gny 
provocation whatever. Poor Joe! if it had 
not been for fear of punishment at home, he 
would have gone out and sat in the rain; 
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and sometimes he did, bearing the punish- 
ment with a sort of grim delight. 

Between him and his twin brothers, Frank 
and Robert, there was the widest possible 
difference in this respect. They took to girls 
as naturally as ducks take to water. Need I 
add that they were therefore the favorites? 
With not half of Joe’s good looks, or half of 
his real worth of mind and heart, they were 
comforted while he was tormented. 

It is one of the most mysterious and con- 
tradictory problems that I ever attempted to 
solve, why a shy, diffident man finds so little 
favor among women. He may be handsome 
as Apollo, pure, honest, chivalrous, and yet 
niue women in ten will choose some gay, 
dashing fellow, with very uncertain morals, 
but plenty of assurance and impertinence. 
It is the only real argument for the innate 
depravity of the feminine heart that I ever 
met. If anybody can give an explanation, 
they would confer a favor on the subscriber 
by communicating, ete. 

It was a delightful afternoon, this on which 
Joe Clayton rode leisurely over the grass- 
bordered country road to Alston station. 
There had been a heavy rain the night before, 
and the sanded road was washed hard and 
clean, and not the faintest atom of dust floated 
in the soft liquid air. A cool west wind 
tempered thé warmth of a July sun, and 
altogether it was a perfect midsummer day. 

Joe was an ardent lover of nature, and he 
half forgot “ Linda’s girls,” in his enjoyment 
of the beautiful scenery, for the Alston road 
wound round soft wooded hills, and past still 
shadowed ponds, with a lovely river looking 
out here and there through the leafy open- 
ings—a gloss of satin on an emerald gown— 
and now and then, as the road wound up 
the hill, little glimpses of the far-away misty 
sea. But the chimneys of Alston—it was all 
Alston, only this was the village proper— 
broke in upon his vision, and with a start he 
gathered up the reins, and came back to a 
realization of life and Linda’s girls. 

“Iam not sure but I ought to have come 
with the carriage,” he said, glancing down at 
the light open buggy; “but this is so much 
easier and lighter, and the little girls wont 
require a very large carriage, and it’s not 
likely they’ll have more than a small trunk or 
a yalise.” 

He was none too soon, for even then the 
cars were shrieking and thundering along in 
full sight. He sprang out and hurried round 
to the side where the passengers were getting 
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out and in. He had a vague idea that he 
should know Linda’s girls instantly he saw 
them. To his mind’s eye they were slight, 
rather freckled-faced, with very light hair 
shingled pretty close, and attired in pink 
muslin dresses and white sunbonnets. This 
picture rose involuntarily to his mind at the 
first mention of Linda’s girls, and he accepted 
it without stopping to reason upon its prob- 
able accuracy. The fact was, he had hardly 
thought of them at all till this afternoon, 
when he had been forcibly drafted into the 
service of escort. 

The hurry and bustle began to subside, 
and the cars moved slowly away from the 
station. There was an unusual number of 
passengers on the platform, but Joe looked 
in vain for any one bearing even the remotest 
resemblance to “Linda’s girls.” In fact, 
there were but two children, one of those a 
very important little fellow, in, very evidently, 
his first trowsers, and the other a baby in 
arms. Neither of these could be Linda’s, he 
decided very readily, and with a vague feel- 
ing of mingled relief and disappointment, he 
was turning to go down the steps when some- 
body touched his arm. He turned hastily 
and met the full battery of three pairs of 
eagereyes. If it had been a battery of deadly 
howitzers, pointed straight at his heart, he 
would have felt supremely happy, compara- 
tively speaking. 

“ How far is it to Mr. Charles Clayton’s ?” 
asked the one who had touched his arm. 
“We want to go there; could we walk as 
far?” 

“ T—I don’t know; yes, perhaps,” he stam- 
mered, painfully conscious that three pairs of 
roguish lips were trying very hard to keep 
from smiling at his very evident embarrass- 
ment. 

“To which of my questions is this an an- 
swer?” asked the tallest girl, who acted as 
spokeswoman, an unmistakable sparkle of 
mirth in her brown eyes. 

“Whichever you please,” he responded, 
with crimsoning face, and springing down the 
steps he turned his horse’s head, and went 
spinning towards home as if a thousand 
demons were after him. 

“Good heavens! what could I do?” he 
exclaimed, the cold sweat starting from every 
pore. “I couldn’t take three women in this 
little shell.” And the bare idea of being 


packed in such close quarters with three 
girls, for a mile or two drive, sent the blood 
to his face in a torrent. “I wish I knew 
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who they were,” he continued; “I wish they 
might get lost, and never find their way here. 
And I made such a stupid fool of myself! I 
don’t care, I’d not taken them, and I should 
have had to if I had revealed that Charles 
Clayton was my father. Those three flounced 
and ruffled things! each of them would more 
than fill the seat. No, I’d not taken them in 
for all the money in the United States!” 

“T am sure it is he,” said the tall brown- 
eyed girl, to her companions on the platform, 
when Joe had so incontinently fled from 
their presence. “I have never forgotten 
how he looked when we were there, Madge, 
and you know we've always heard how ridic- 
ulously bashful he is. Wont we have sport, 
girls!” And the brown eyes fairly danced 
with delight. 

Just then the station-master came by, and 
glanced up at them and at the three large 
trunks beside them. 

“Do you want a carriage, ladies?” he 
asked, politely. 

“ Not for ourselves, we will walk; but if you 
would send our trunks up to Mr. Clayton’s 
—Mr. Charles Clayton’s—we should like it. 
And if you would direct us a little about the 
way, we should still be more obliged.” 

“ Mr. Clayton’s? why, his son was here a 
moment ago;” then, smiling, “do you know 
Mr. Joseph Clayton ?” 

“ We are strangers, sir,” she replied, a little 
stiffly. 

He bowed, and then gave them the neces- 
sary information concerning the way, and 
turned back to his office, smiling a little to 
himself, and wishing he had come out in 
season to have packed them in with Joe. 
“*Twould have been worth fifty dollars!” he 
said enthusiastically, to himself. 

Great was Mrs. Clayton’s surprise to see 
her son return alone; for, aside from her 
desire to see her cousin’s girls, she had antici- 
pated a little quiet joke at Joe’s expense. 

“ You are sure you would know Jennie and 
Madge?” she asked, a little anxiously. 

“ Of course I am,” was the confident reply. 
“TI remember their looks perfectly.” 

“Do you know how long it is since you 
saw them ?” 

“Not precisely; three or four years, 
perhaps.” 

“Joseph Clayton,” she said, in a tone of 
vexation, “I believe you never remember 
anything only what you read in books, and 
those everlasting rules of construction and 
mensuration! and mercy knows what; with 


the garret all the time littered up with tools, 
and plans, and things. I declare, I’ve no 
patience left. I dare say you expect Linda’s 
girls are in short dresses now.” 

“ Mother,” he exclaimed, hastily, a terrible 
suspicion rushing to his brain, “ how old are 
Linda’s girls ?” 

“Well, Jennie is eighteen, and Madge is 
almost seventeen,” she replied, with a little 
feeling of malicious delight. “It is nine 
years since they were here, and Jennie was 
nine then, only she was very small of her 
age, and, for that matter, so was Madge.” 

* Why didn’t you tell me, mother!” a look 
of blank dismay settlingewver his face. 

“Didn’t you say if they were young ladies 
they might walk ?” 

“And they may!” he said, emphatically. 

“T wouldn’t make myself ridiculous, Joe 
Clayton!” she said, a good deal vexed; “I do 
not think they would have eaten you—least- 
wise, J wouldn’t if I were a young woman.” 

“There’s nothing like keeping at a safe 
distance,” Joe retorted, with a cross-humored 
laugh, followed by a burning blush, as he 
remembered the little episode at Alston sta- 
tion, and the almost certainty that those 
three girls were Linda’s, and at that moment 
were on their way there. Then he suddenly 
reflected that Linda had but two girls, and 
who was this third one? Well, she couldn’t 
make it much worse; one wouldn’t make 
much difference, not any to him, for he in- 
tended to keep well out of their way, and 
with this consoling thought he ran up to his 
room, locked himself in, and in‘ fifteen min- 
utes had forgotten the whole perplexing sub- 
ject, in his absorption in a plan of a village 
lot, on which he was engaged, and which he 
was to take to its location, and duly survey 
and “lay out” that week. 

“Joseph, Joseph!” suddenly roused him 
from his work, and brought him to a sense of 
surrounding things. 

“Yes, mother,” he answered, still a little 
absently. 

“Come now, right away; supper is all 
ready,” came in a brisk tone from the foot of 
the stairs. 

He folded up his papers reluctantly, his 
mind still busy with the jocation of the church 
and the “common,” which had been expressly 
stipulated to be “ picturesquely situated.” 
More from force of habit than from any par- 
ticular thought of his personal appearance, 
he stood a moment before the little gilt- 
framed mirror, which hung between the 
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windows, and brushed back the wavy mass of 
‘ dark hair from the broad handsome fore- 
head. There was a faint flush of excitement 
in the thoughtful face, there always was when 
he worked, and the great dreamy eyes had a 
look of smouldering fire in their shadowy 
depths. There was no disputing the fact 
that Joe Clayton was a splendid looking man, 
and this was the first thought of the three 
young ladies who confronted him at the sit- 
ting-room door. The next instant there was 
a little provoking peal of girlish laughter, in 
which—Joe noticed this, despite his embar- 
rassment—but two voices, beside his mother’s, 
joined. 

“You see we were fortunate enough to 
find some one who did know where Mr. 
Clayton lived,” said the tall brown-eyed girl, 
taking upon herself, as before, the office of 
spokeswoman. “ Such a magnificent walk as 
we have had! all but Wardie; you might 
have taken her, Cousin Joe.” 

“JT—I didn’t know—” stammered Joe, in 
painful embarrassment. 

“ O, of course you didn’t,” she interrupted; 
“you hadn’t made allowance for improve- 
ments! You can take us to ride another 
time, which will be just as well,” she added, 
with a little wicked glance from under her 
longlashes, “ Now, Madge,” she said, sweetly, 
“come up here and kiss your cousin.” And 
to Joe’s infinite confusion, the laughing 
Madge obeyed literally. He wouldn’t have 
minded, he thought, if she hadn’t been there. 

“Cousin Joe,” went on this dreadful girl, 
“this is our dear friend Wardie, whom we 
brought with us, particularly on your account, 
remembering your quiet habits, and your 
horror of “romps and hoydens,” to which 
class you very ungallantly assigned Madge 
and I, the last time we were here. Miss 
Reward Hastings, Cousin Joe, Mr. Clayton, 
Wardie. Now you may get acquainted,” she 
added, benevolently. 

Joe was vaguely conscious of a soft little 
hand just fluttering across his palm, and of a 
pair of shy blue eyes which wavered and fell 
before his glance. This was a new sensation, 
indeed! Under its stimulating influence he 
ventured another and more comprehensive 
glance at the young lady. This time he saw 
a petite little figure, clad in some sort of pale 
filmy-blue stuff, with long pendants of milky 
pearls im the little seashell-tinted ears, half 
hidden, as they were, by a luxurious wealth 
of short flossy ash-and-gold curls, 

If there is anything that can make one feel 
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brave it is the presence of one less courageous 

than himself. Joe saw the wavering color in 
the sensitive face of lovely little Wardie Has- 
tings, and his own courage rose accordingly. 
“I shan’t mind her; she wont trouble me,” 
he said to himself, with a feeling of boldness, 
amounting almost to heroism. I wish I could 
truthfully add that his subsequent conduct 
corroborated this declaration of valor. On 
the contrary, after a little time he grew even 
more painfully embarrassed in her presence 
than he had ever been before in his life. It 
certainly could not have been because she 
was bold and forward, as he inwardly called 
Linda’s girls, when they teased him to take 
them drives and sails, and insisted upon com- 
ing into his workroom to see his plans, and 
models, and books, soberly averring that they 
“only wanted to see the pictures!” 

And yet one shy quick glance from Wardie 
Hastings’s soft eyes bewildered and unnerved 
him more than all their merciless teasings 
and badinage. But if Joe was afraid of her, 
it soon became quite evident that Robert was 
not. It was not in Robert’s nature to be 
particularly atraid of any girl; but there was 
something in this gentle, shy, sensitive little 
creature that at once challenged that innate 
love of pursuit which is so largely inherent 
in the masculine human nature. 

Sometimes Joe fancied that she shrank 
just a little from his brother's attentions, 
marked as they were by his naturally gay, 
rollicking, demonstrative spirit. But Rob 
was not easily abashed or set aside. He had 
a way of forcing himself into one’s good 
graces, whether they would or no. A capital 
fellow to storm the outworks of reserve, or 
lead a forlorn hope in love’s crusade: gay, 
good-humored, genial, but without those finer 
shades of thought and feeling, and those lofty 
and tender sentiments of heart and mind 
which was the predominant trait in Joe’s 
character and disposition. And yet, as I 
said before, Robert was considered “ splen- 
did,” and Joe, who had twice the chiv-lrous 
and delicate spirit of love in his heart for 
woman, was a legitimate subject for their in- 
difference or ridicule. 

Frank, who was wuch like Robert, only a 
little less assured and somewhat quieter, was 
engaged to a young lady in the neighbor- 
hood, and as the wedding was to take place 
during his cousins’ visit, and the time for 
devotion and preference being so short (there 
would be no necessity for those things after- 
wards, as every observer knows), he certainly 
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could not be expected to pay the ladies any 
but the most casual attentions. And so pour 
Joe was drafted into service. They had come 
down there to have a good time, and they 
fully intended to have it. They invaded 
Joe’s hours of labor, study and leisure. They 
came upon him at all times and in all places, 
and got him into all manner of difficult and 
ridiculous situations. Only when locked in 
his chamber for the night did he feel a per- 
fect sense of safety and peace. More than 
once it was upon his tongue’s end to wish 
them home again, but something always came 
up in his heart with a dull, painful thad, and 
sent the wish back, leaving only the faintest 
echo of a sigh in its place. 

Meanwhile, the intimacy between Robert 
and Wardie Hastings had assumed a charac- 
ter which afforded subject for raillery, and 
sometimes serious comment. 

“T’ll confess I’m a little surprised,” Jennie 
said, one day, in a confidential mood, to Joe, 
as she watched the plan he was sketching 
grow into grace and proportion. “For the 
first few days after we came I was morally 
certain the desire of my heart would be 
gratified.” 

“ What was it, pray ?” he asked, looking up. 

“To see Reward Hastings your wife,” she 
said, boldly. “It was just what I brought 
her here for. I'll never attempt to make 
another match as long as I live—so!” And 
a really troubled look showed itself in the 
laughing brown eyes, and something like a 
flush stole up to the gipseyish cheek. “ You 
see,” she went, on, rapidly, not noticing the 
terrible blunder he made just then in the line 
he was drawing, “Reward is the dearest 
little girl in the world, but she has got some 
fine ideal notions of love and marriage, and 
she is altogether too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food. I mean—you 
know, she is too proud, and shy, and sensi- 
tive, and has too exalted ideas of men and 
things to be happy with the average man. 
Now, Cousin Joe—I’m not teasing now—I 
don’t know of another man in the world that 
would so nearly come up to Wardie’s ideal as 
yourself.” 

“And yet Robert and I are quite unlike,” 
he said, in an odd, constrained voice. 

“Yes, I know.” And then she fell into 
a very unusual silence which lasted for sev- 
eral minutes, Joe, meanwhile, drawing line 
after line with a firm steady hand. Sudden- 
ly, with a little nervous shiver, she caught 
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“ Not another line, Joe Clayton,” she cried, 
“unless you want to drive me distracted! 
I’ve heard of the dripping theory, but what 
are a few drops of water on one’s head, com- 
pared to those horribly straight lines you 
draw, and draw, and draw! Come! It’s 
growing dark, and just hear the wind! It is 
going to storm; there! it thunders.” She 
caught his arm in her excitement and drew 
him to the door. 

“It is only the tide coming in,” he said, 
looking off toward the long line of rock and 
sand which outlined the beach. Then, as 
the white spray dashed over the gray, dimly- 
defined ledges, he added, “ There is a strong 
wind, sure enough. See how misty the sea is.” 

Madge came out the kitchen door, her 
sleeves pinned to her shoulders, and a check 
apron enveloping her like a cloud. Madge 
had a domestic turn, aud had been experi- 
menting in sugar gingerbread. 

“ You poor useless butterflies! just look at 
me,” she cried, holding up her check apron 
as a sort of symbolic representation of labor. 
“Go to the ant, thou sluggards! Where’s 
Wardie ?” she interrupted, suddenly, looking 
startled; “isn’t she with you, Jennie?” 

“No, I haven’t seen her these two hours; 
why ?” 

“ See if she is in her room, Robert,” Madge 
crie¢, breathlessly. “ You see,” she explained, 
as Robert called out that she was not there, 
“she asked me to go down to the rocks with 
her, but I had some work to do, and had 
promised to help about supper, or at least 
had been promised that | might. She said 
she would find you, and as I had not seen 
either of you since, I supposed you were 
both there.” 

A heavy peal of thunder broke with a sud- 
den crash upon their ears, and the wind 
blew a few great fugitive drops of rain against 
the leaves and the window panes with a dull 
splash. 

“My God!” Joe cried, sharply, and with a 
bound sprang away down the path, closely 
followed by Robert. 

“O dear, what can it be?” Madge sobbed, 
hurrying on after them, her long apron sway- 
ing and flapping in the wind, and threatening 
every moment to trip her up. 

“It is something serious to excite him,” 
Mrs. Clayton said. “I hope she isn’t out on 
the rocks in this wind, with such a sea as 
this going.” , 

“Ts it any of your folks, Mrs. Clayton?” a 
neighbor asked, opening her window. 
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Another heavy peal of thunder, and then a 
fierce blinding sheet of rain that blew directly 
in their faces, completely drowned their 
voices. But still the three women struggled 
on, till suddenly Madge gave a low awed cry, 
and pointed to a long narrow ledge of gray 
rock, some fifty feet from the shore. The 
water was dashing and swirling madly against 
it, the white spray rising into the air as it 
beat against its sides, and midway, her bare 
feet clinging to the rock, her dripping gar- 
ments fluttering in the wind, stood Reward 
Hastings. She stood erect, her face pale as 
her white robe, ber eyes reverently uplifted. 

There were a dozen men on the shore, and 
half as many boats, two of which had already 
been swamped in the effort to get them off. 

“Itis no use,” said Mr, Clayton—he and 
Frank had seen her as they came up the 
Alston road, and had reached there simulta- 
neously with Joe and Robert—“ it’s no use 
trying to launch a boat in this sea.” 

Joe struggled ashore; he had been in the 
first boat, and had been knocked senseless for 
an instant or two, by the oar, when the boat 
capsized. His face was deadly white now, 
and his lips had that blue pallid look, the 
counterpart of death. 

“ What are you going to dof” Robert asked, 


as he began deliberately divesting himself of 
coat, vest and boots. 

“Can you ask?” he answered, an angry 
light flaming in his eyes. 

Robert colored, shuddered and turned away. 


“T can't do it, Joe! Life is too dear, and 
you know it is certain destruction. Don’t 
go,” putting out his hand pleadingly; “ you 
cannot save her, and it is only throwing your 
life away; don’t go!” 

“T shall find it again somewhere; I am not 
afraid,” he replied, with a grave smile, 
“Only,” and he spoke low and hurriedly, “ if 
I do not come back, comfort mother, and tell 
her to try and forget all the trouble or pain I 
ever caused her.” 

An instant more and he was striking out for 
the rock, with what seemed to the awed and 
pained watchers a sort of superhuman 
strength. 

Reward no longer stood erect; but slightly 
stooping, her arms involuntarily reaching 
forward, her whole face, attitude and expres- 
sion, one of breathless, anxious pain, it was 
easy to see how utterly she had forgotten her 
own peril in his. 

All this time the rain came down in tor- 
rents, and the clouds, cleft in twain, emitted 
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fiery tongues of flame that licked the hills, 
trembling with the long roll of reverberating 
echoes. Suddenly a shout rose from the 
watchers—a shout that rose loud and clear 
above the bellowing of the tempest or the 
roaring of the sea. 

“Thank God!’ burst from the white lips 
of Mrs. Clayton, as, dizzy and trembling, she 
sank down upon the dripping sands. 

Joe had reached the rock, and stood beside 
Miss Hastings. His dark hair made his face 
look deathly white, but there was no trace of 
fear or diffidence in it now. The water 
dashed over the rock when the strongest 
waves came in, but he showed no symptom 
of hurry or excitement! He knew he must 
rest a little before making another effort, and 
one so fraught with peril as this must be. 
Alone, he might possibly succeed, but with 
her!—well, he could try; perhaps he could 
save her; he would be content with that, he 
thought. 

“ Joe,” she laid her little white hand on 
his arm half pleadingly half caressingly, “ will 
you do something for me—something I would 
rather have you do than save my life? I 
deserve to suffer for my carelessness in com-— 
ing here, and forgetting about the tide.” 

“ What better can I do,” he asked, wonder- 
ingly, “than save your life?” 

“Save your own,” she said, softly. “It is 
worth a score of mine.” 

“Is it worth anything to you, Wardie?” he 
asked, bending over and looking straight into 
her eyes; “if it is, all the waters of the 
Atlantic cannot drown me.” 

“O Joe! it is everything to me. I—I 
thought you knew it, and despised me for it, 
and that was why you avoided me so,” she 
said, falteringly. 

There was no audible reply, for at that 
instant a monster wave came foaming and 
dashing against the rock, and she felt herself 
held firmly in his strong grasp, and then the 
waters closed about them, and she knew that 
life and death hung trembling in the balance, 
and then one swift wild fear that she might 
escape and he be lost came over her, and 
then a long, long blank. 

Meanwhile, the waiters on the shore had 
not been idle, and two other boats had been 
pushed out towards the rock, and strong 
arms were ready to receive them the instant 
they could be reached. There was a little 
moment of intense breathless watching, and 
then such a shout as went up from that 
half score of throats! 
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Poor Joe! he was very glad to lie in the 
bottom of the boat while fresher arms drew 
it carefully to land. And though the drip- 
ping tangle of ash-and-gold curls fell over 
Robert’s arm, he experienced only a feeling 
of perfect and utter content. 

You may be sure Joe Clayton was a hero 
after that. Jennie and Madge went into 
ecstasies over his bravery, and for once, 
Robert and Frank were cast completely in 
the shade by their diffident brother. 

“T shall never forget how grand and cour- 
ageous he looked when he threw off his coat 
and prepared to plunge into that terrible 
whirlpool of death!” Jennie said, enthusiasti- 
cally, to Robert and Frank. “I was so proud 
of him! I shall never cease to despise my- 
self for the ungenerous part I have taken 
toward him since I have been here. I wish 
there was something I could do to make him 
know how infinitely above us all he has been 
all the time, in my present judgment.” 

“Yes, Jennie,” Frank said, with an odd 
attempt to look grave, “ but a present Reward 
is more satisfactory to Joe, I fancy, by a 
little episode I unwittingly witnessed an hour 


ago.” 


“You don’t mean—?” pausing blankly. 

“T mean that Joe has got his Reward,” he 
interrupted, laughing. “At least, he did have 
when I last saw him, and seemed altogether 
content with it beside. I don’t believe he'll 
care a straw for your appreciation now, Jen,” 
he added, as he turned away. 

“Couldn’t you manage to transfer it to 
me, Jennie?” Robert asked, with a laugh, 


yet with a faint look of eagerness in his face. 

“You! Why, you were a coward, Rob, 
you know you were,” she answered, laughing. 

“T shouldn’t have been if it had been you, 
Jennie.” 

“Nonsense!” And then Miss Jennie very 
unwisely blushed, a signal which Robert 
knew—or at least thought—meant encour- 
agement. 

I think I have mentioned that Robert 
Clayton wasn’t greatly troubled with diffi- 
dence; likewise, that nine women out of ten 
dislike a bashful man. Put that and that 
together, under the old rule that two nega- 
tives make an affirmative, and you have just 
the answer that Rob got. 

“T don’t think you are half as good as Joe,” 
she said, candidly, “but then, neither am I. 
I don’t think you are hardly good enough for 
Wardie, and Joe is.” 

“And he is very welcome to his Reward, 
for all me,” Robert laughed; “ you know I 
never cared for her, dear Jennie; how could 
I, with you here?” 

I am sorry to add that Jennie was weak 
enough to believe this; perhaps more because 
she wanted to, than from any real element of 
truth it may have contained, however. As 
for Robert, the charm of a new love quite 
obliterated the old, and he was quite ready 
to swear that he “never thought of loving 
anybody but Cousin Jen.” And she believed 
this too! Alas for the credulity of women— 
some of them, I mean; Heaven increase the 
strong-minded ones; there’s a “plentiful 
lack” of them now, all the world knows. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SLAVE-SHIP. 
BY GEORGE H, COOMER. 


Mr. NARWHAL the shipowner was to do 
away with the superstition concerning Fri- 
day. On that day of the week he laid the 
keel for his new ship; he named her the 
Friday, and on a Friday she was to be 
launched. As she had been rigged while on 
the stocks, her appearance on that morning 
was very fine. 

People of all conditions thronged the ship- 
yard. There were women pursued by the 
spirits of unwashed breakfast dishes, Irish 
crones from numberless shanties, and “ cotton 
bugs” from the “mill.” There were young 
ladies from the female institute, nervously 


“raising tacks and sheets” as their skirts 
caught at the litter of the yard. Corpu- 
lent men were discussing the foreign mar- 
kets; two boys were fighting; a girl was 
seeking out “Emily;” a rowdy was calling 
for “ Bill Briggs ;” an anxious little brother 
was tugging away a smaller brother who had 
tumbled over an anchor-stock; and a whis- 
key-preserved fisherman was peering about 
for a crony to whom he had lent an eel-spear. 

Then came a young wife, with a baby car- 
riage, to which the bits of block and plank 
were like a cross-sea to a ship, throwing the 
baby into the lee-seuppers. She was inquir- 
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ing for “Benjamin.” Poor young wife! 
When she had passed I was informed of 
“ Benjamin’s” condition and whereabouts. 
The freely flowing punch of that great day 
bad been an overmatch for him, and with 
his back to the keel and his face to the hatch, 
he lay flat in the Friday's hold! A wife, a 
baby, and a baby carriage—yet he was drunk! 

The drayman stopped his team by the 
paling, the milkman drew up at the gate. 
Meantime, the clatter of axe and mallet 
under and around the ship made stirring 
music, and the uproar of voices increased. 

“ Hey, you boys, there! get off that ladder! 
No more going aboard !” 

“O dear! I do wish they would hurry! 
I’m so tired of standing! Clarence Edward! 
Do look out for him, Mary !” 

“TIaul that plank out of the way! How’s 
the bight, of that chain? Tumble that other 
timber along, so that the cable will catch a 
turn on it when she goes!” 

“Ah, Mrs. Archer! Happy to see—O ho! 
is this your little darling? Indeed! Does 
bubby see the great ship?” 

“ Knock away the after block !” 

“There, there, hear that! they’re most 
ready!” 

“ What time is it, Bill? most high water?” 

“Stand clear there, everybody! You 
young rascals, there, don’t you know better 

than that?” 

“There she shakes! They're cutting away 
the block under the forefoot now; when that 
goes she’ll start!” 

“Out of the way, you villains up yonder! 
Stand clear of that chain! that’s going quick 
when it goes!” 

“ Michael, will ye mind Mary Aun? John- 
nee, Johnnee! come out from off that big 
shtick! Ye didn’t hear me yet, ye vill’in! 
Johnnee, Johnnee!” 

“There she goes!” 

But it was a mistake; she did not go. 
She trembled a little, and the blocks upon 
her yards shook, nothing more. Those on 
board ran fore and aft the decks in a solid 
column, but the attempt thus to give her 
impetus was vain. Outside, a man in a blue 
shirt ran about the ground swearing and 
shouting, but the Friday bore his abuse very 
stubbornly, and the tide was falling. 

The crowd dispersed, stopping often to 
glance at the lofty royalmasts, so high above 

‘the carpenter’s shop and surrounding chim- 
neys, yet little deeming that the Friday would 
so soon come out of her whim, like a balky 
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steed. The principal of the female institute 
was crossing the yard to join his pupils, and 
Miss Thompson, the most prominent woman’s 
rights woman of our community, who, in vir- 
tue of her Turkish trowsers, was privileged 
to climb, was descending the carpenter’s lad- 
der, now replaced at the ship’s side, when, 
with a settling shock at the bow and a tremor 
aloft, away the Friday started! 

The ladder was entangled at the gangway. 
aud Miss Thompson clung to it like a cater- 
pillar. The principal of the girls’ school, in 
an effort to escape the bight of the chain- 
cable, used to deaden the ship’s velocity, 
missed his footing, and, astride a huge log, 
was swept into the water, there to be picked 
up among the blocks and planks, with which 
he came bouncing to the surface. At the 
interstices of the fence beyond the yard were 
the bright faces of the girl pupils, who fairly 
bent to the ground with laughter as they 
departed. 

Meanwhile, the obstinate vessel, rolling 
deeply, and now burying the Turkish trow- 
sers in foam, now tossing them conspicuously 
into view, went sheer across the harbor, dis- 
masting a schooner and carrying away the 
entire stern of a Pictou barque! 

So ended the launching. I was young, and 
it may be that my eyes were directed oftener 
to the girl pupils, of whom I have spoken, 
than towards the ship. One of them, I re- 
marked especially. Her beautiful form was 
set off by a dress of snowy white, distin- 
guishing her from her schoolmates; and 
though I did not approach very near, I felt 
that her face was one of remarkable anima- 
tion and loveliness. She, too, as if not to be 
outdone by the unlucky principal, had her 
adventure. Her companions had departed, 
but the sight of the noble ship which the 
workmen were hauling back toward the 
wharf, seemed to fascinate her, and she lin- 
gered. Presently a splash in the water near 
the pierhead where she had been standing 
caused me to start. She was gone! Her 
white dress gleamed indistinctly from under 
water as I reached the spot whence she fell. 
I cannot say but that I rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of adventure, for I doubted not my 
ability to save her; but the unlucky Friday, 
the day and the ship, interposed. My foot 
struck the vessel’s hawser where it crossed 
the wharf, and I fell with my head against 
the caplog. I knew no ‘more till an hour 
after, when I was informed that the young 
lady had experienced the unromantic fortune 
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of owing her rescue to an old negro sailor, 
whom I well knew for his mastiff-like faith- 
fulness. 

After all this I shipped in the Friday. 
The men were mustered on board as we lay 
below the town, and when the influence of 
liquor had passed away, many were their 
misgivings on learning of Mr. Narwhal’s 
proposed experiment. I was previously 
aware that he had put among the ballast all 
the white stones he could find, and to make 
matters worse, one afternoon a barrel of pro- 
visions getting stove on our deck, out poured 
an ocean of black beans! I felt then that 
the blue-jackets at my side were not going in 
that ship if they could get out of her. Then, 
too, a lighterman told us that old Manuel 
Gomez, belonging at the Cape de Verds, who 
had lately died in town, had been embalmed 
and was to be sent home in the Friday. A 
corpse on board! I saw the tars measuring 
with their eyes the distance to the shore. 

At dusk that evening the dreaded object 
came off to us, and for want of room below 
it was secured on deck. Soon after came the 
captain, and we learned that the ship would 


sail in the morning. 
“ What day will to-morrow be, Bill?” 
“To-morrow? Why, let’s see; yesterday 
was Wednesday, to-day is Thursday, and— 
yes, I knowed it! I only wish that old land 
rat ashore there had to go the vige! But 


it’s all one to me; J aint a going!” 

That night the second mate slept on the 
quarter-deck, and tkere was no getting at 
the ship’s boat; but in the thick darkness 
there were soft successive splashes under the 
bows, so slight that one not in the secret 
might have thought them the usual gurgle of 
the waves. They were the sounds made by 
men gliding down from the bobstay into the 
water. 

“T will see you well off,’ I whispered, as 
they passed down; “ but I’ll stop aboard and 
see it out with the ship. Good-by, Dick! 
Good-by, Ben !” 

Then I imagined the long undulating line 
of human beings, eleven stout old tars, strik- 
ing out in the lonesome bay and struggling 
toward the shore. The cabin boy and myself, 
with the exception of the officers, alone re- 
mained. As to their dunnage, the tars were 
in debt to the ship for that, so that they lost 
nothing by desertion. How gloomy seemed 
allthe next morning. The officers swore and 
the cabin boy wondered. His berth was in 
the long boat, which, standing under a com- 


fortable top, afforded him snug quarters, 
Poor fellow! he might have been thinking of 
his mother and his home, for when he heard 
the boisterous profanity of the mate, and 
saw the loneliness of the ship, he seemed to 
wish that he too was up among the pleasant 
houses of the shore. 

Other men were shipped in place of the 
runaways, and a week later, upon a Friday 
morning, we sailed for Singapore. Our new 
men were as ill-satisfied as the old. They 
seemed to see Manuel Gomez in all parts of 
the ship, and to hear groans from his coffin; 
and as we had the most wretched weather, I 
believe they would have launched the dead 
Jonah overboard, had they not feared that 
the cold hands of old Manuel would grasp 
them by the hair! The captain was to have 
around sum for taking him along as far as 
Porto Praya, and he would evidently earn it, 


We had six weeks’ passage to the Cape de 
Verds, our worst weather being invariably on 
Fridays. 

One Friday afternoon, just as we made the 
high town of Porto Praya, on the southeast 
side of the island of Santiago, the wind in- 


creased to a terrific hurricane. As night 
shut down upon us, vivid flashes of lightning 
darted along the deep, and awful bolts of 
thunder broke close to the topgallantmasts. 
Three or four men were momentarily stunned, 
and upon recovering consciousness had to be 
carried below. Once the ship seemed all in 
flames, and when the blinding light had died 
in darkness a ghostly streak still lingered 
here and there, and the rude box enclosing 
the coffin of Manuel Gomez glowed like a 
jack o’ lantern; the heads of its bright nails, 
now larger and more frostlike, shone like 
Stars. 

Suddenly the tempest lulled, and as the 
ship swung unmanageable in the momentary 
calm, a mountainous sea broke over the taff- 
rail and swept the decks. The coffin of the 
old Portuguese was torn from its lashings 
and hurled end over end from the quarter to 
the forecastle. Crashing and breaking as it 
struck the masts, it finally brought up with 
one end resting against the windlass, and the 
other wedged in the scuttle; and not a man 
would go forward or have anything to do 
with it. If Manuel Gomez had shut us out 
of the forecastle, he might stay there! But 
the next heavy sea decided the matter. 
Slatting and pitching, as if the masts would 
go out of her, the ship rolled her starboard 
bow deep down, as the great growling mon- 
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ster came on. A swash, a crash, a deluge 
fore and aft, and the poor remnant of mortal- 
ity that knew nothing of all this uproar, shot 
far out into the black deep and was seen no 
more. 

Morning brought pleasant weather, but 
having now fallen to the leeward of Porto 
Praya, and being, moreover, rid of the corpse, 
we did not enter the harbor, but continued 
our voyage toward the Cape of Good Hope. 
With studding-sails low and aloft, and the sky- 
sails set, we swept down the northeast trade; 
and in the starry nights of the tropic, when 
the breeze was steady and the moon lighted 
up our canvas, the ship Friday was a beauti- 
ful sight. The little cabin boy would come 
forward, and, standing by the nightheads, 
gaze up at the swelling sails till tears filled 
his eyes. He had a keen sense of the sub- 
lime and romantic, Then I would converse 
with him of his home far away, where they 
never saw a ship, but where they had daisies, 
and cherries, and a great house—a home 
where love was. It seemed as if my little 
friend half repented of the mad freak which 
led him to sea. 


“Why did you choose this ship?” I asked. 

“ Because there is a dark charm about her. 
Why, I have heard that on the night before 
the launching a woman in white was seen 
walking on the jibboom! Of course, that is 
only nonsense.” 


“Have you sisters, Charlie?” And I felt 
half ashamed, as if he could divine my 
thoughts, for I was wondering if his sisters 
were as fine looking as himself, and dreaming 
of future possibilities. 

“O yes,” he replied, but said nothing fur- 
ther in that direction. 

One day, while I was at work “ setting up” 
the flying jibstay, I observed some writing in 
pencil on the boom, and taken in connection 
with what I had heard of the woman said to 
have walked there, it filled me with curiosity. 

“Night, night all around me,” it read. 
“How lonely! In the morning the Friday 
will be launched. But O, it is dreadful! 
Slaves, slaves, slaves! Why will they launch 
all those negroes in her? Can the black men 
not escape? Can I not assist them ?” 

If this was aspirit communication, it was at 
least a singular one. Our crew at first sus- 
pected the cabin boy of having a hand in the 
matter, but his frank denial and his unaffect- 
ed curiosity upon the subject proved him 
blameless, It was the spirit. The old tars 
looked thonghtful; they hated to go on the 
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jibboom. Young Charlie Montcalm, how- 
ever, went often to read the weird writing, as 
if expecting some addition thereto, and I 
thought his interest almost more than the 
case warranted. But he was glad of some- 
thing to vary the monotony of ocean life, the 
poor little sailor boy! 

It was indeed varied a few days later when 
the ship was plunging off Algoa, just beyond 
Good Hope. The swift current here met the 
westerly breeze, and while it was tumbled in 
pyramids, while old Jack was at work in the 
fore-rigging, and “ Jersey Bill” in the main- 
top, and Speckled Tom at the wheel, young 
Charlie came down like a meteor from the 
main royal yard, and just grazing the side, 
dashed headlong a dozen feet deep! It was 
my fortune, by plunging from the quarter, to 
save him. The ship was hove to, and I recall 
at this moment her appearance and my own 
feelings, as she lay at a little distance, her 
tall spars rocking to and fro, and her main- 
topsail to the mast. Charlie clung close to 
me, with the thought, as he afterwards said, 
of the thousand fathoms of gloom that right 
beneath our feet went straight down, and 


down, and down, to a land that none ever 
saw! We were taken up by the ship’s boat. 

After this I could feel Charlie’s love warm- 
ing toward me more than ever, and I was 
dreamy enough to wonder how his sisters 
would feel in regard to me, when he should 


relate my part in the adventure. I told him 
then, for the first time, of the accident to the 
young lady at the launch, and he listened 
half laughing and half in tears. His feelings 
were remarkably quick. 

Four months passed, and we lay in the 
beautiful harbor of Singapore. We are apt 
to see and hear for others, and now I saw for 
Charlie. He was nearer my own age than 
that of any one else in the ship; his intelli- 
gence was very great, his education excellent, 
and his soul was made of poetry. What 
pleasure I felt in his appreciation of the gor- 
geous luxuriance of the shore. It was not 
my first visit to the place, and I had much 
the feeling of a patron toward one of less ex- 
perience than myself. 

Here, discharging our cargo, we took a 
freight of assorted East Indian goods for 
Mozambique, not without hope that the 
Friday had forgotten her weird character, 
and that Mr. Narwhal’s experiment would 
triumph, after all. Running through the 
Strait of Sunda, and taking the northeast 
monsoon, we soon passed the Comoro Islands 
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at the north of Mozambique Channel; but 
after entering that sultry sea we had the 
worst weather imaginable. For a week there 
was a hurricane, with occasional intervals of 
calm, and at last, upon a starless Friday 
night, we beheld a spectacle that thrilled us 
through and through. 

There was little wind, but a rough sea; the 
sky was inky black, and the darkness such as 
might be felt. The lightning streamed about 
us as if at play in the dark; then the black- 
ness would drop like a blanket, and we could 
not see the foreyard against the clouds. Our 
men were very weary, and some of them were 
asleep under the bulwarks, when in the 
midst of a brilliant flash, a cry directed my 
attention forward, and there, on the flying- 
jibboom, supporting herself by the stay, stood 
a woman in white, the blue sash at her waist 
and the ribbon at her throat fluttering in the 
breeze. Darkness intervened, but a second 
flash, longer and more vivid, revealed the 
same figure, so that there could be no mistake. 
Having nothing set but the reefed topsails, 
we had a clear view from the taffrail to the 
flying jibstay. A third illumination showed 
her on the bowsprit-head, and a fourth on 
the topgallant forecastle. She was coming in 


-on deck! The very captain was terrified, 


and the foremast hands retreated aft till they 
were beyond the mizzenmast. 

It was one of those thrilling moments when 
every horror seems possible. Might not an 
icy hand be laid on us in the dark? Might 
not a single step place one in the embrace of 
the woman from another world? But whither 
turn? whither from a spirit? Again dark- 
ness fell, fell solid and black, like the plank- 
ing of aship’s side. It lay long upon us ere 
broken by another flash, and then the light- 
ning showed spar, and sail, and windlass, and 
wheel, and even the seams in the ship’s 
deck, but the vision was gone! 

In spite of my terror I was charmed. O 
how beautiful had been that figure! If the 
girl pupil whom I so remarked on the launch- 
ing day had since died, this might be her 
spirit! Yet why come here? Besides, was 
not the same figure seen ere the ship was 
launched? Now I believed the tale. My 
little friend Charlie was overwhelmed with 
vexation. Snug in his berth, he had missed 
a spectacle worth circling the world to see. 
Did I think it wonld come again? he asked; 
and why did I not approach it? Then he 
seemed pondering deeply, and mistook a reef- 
tackle for a clewline. Poor boy! I had asked 


him of his sisters, but might he not have dear 
ones in another sphere who watched his 
wandering steps? It was but a passing 
thought, yet it seemed not unlikely that he, 
the most ingenuous and youthful of our 
number, might have attracted so fair a spirit. 
But the old tars thought not thus; the ship 
was haunted, they said, and to their grosser 
superstition all visible spirits were evil; the 
good remained away; nor is this absurd view 
of spirit life confined wholly to sailors. 

In Mozambique I was seized with yellow 
fever, and when the ship was going away, to 
leave me on shore, the cabin buy plead hard 
to remain as my companion. The captain, 
however, rejected his appeal, and though he 
twice escaped from the ship, he was finally 
taken to sea in her. His presence had be- 
come a necessity of my life, and it was hard 
to lie sick in a foreign land with none to care 
for me. Hope sank; all things had changed 
with me. Now Charlie would tell his sisters 
that the young sailor who saved his life off 
the headlands of Algoa was left sick at 
Mozambique, and there died! I had fitful 
dreams of the old days; I saw again the 
launching of the Friday, saw the people in 
the shipyard, and the girl who fell from the 
pierhead. Again the woman in white walked 
on the jibboom, and again she melted in 
darkness. In a kind of trance I saw high 
waves and whirling clouds, and in the midst 
of all a ship. Her hull appeared transpar- 
ent, and within her oaken sides there was 
shown row upon row of crisp and sable heads. 
At her mainmast streamed a black pennant, 
with the single word “ Friday,” it blood-red 
letters. I felt that it was my old ship; and 
now I seemed to reach her jibboom, and once 
more look upon the mysterious writing. 
The characters had grown large, and ugly, 
and angular, but the same words were there, 
“Slaves, slaves, slaves!” As the ship faded 
or melted beneath me, there was a flutter of 
azure and snow white; a sweet face smiled 
upon me, and a musical voice sang of home. 
It followed me as I awoke to actual life, and 
from this moment I felt stronger and better. 

Erelong I was able to walk feebly about 
the dingy town of Mozambique, and at length 
shipped in a brig called the Zambeze. What 
a feeling of restored comfort was mine as I 
looked upon the clean decks and bulwarks of 
the handsome Salem brig, and the honest 
faces of her crew. She had brought New 
England into Africa. Mohammedans, Por- 
tuguese, negroes and the fevered visions I 
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had known, gave place to the healthful sound 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and the dear 
names of Cape Ann and Marblehead. 

The Friday had gone up to Muskat, and I 
was not sorry to be free from her, save that 
the thought of my little friend the cabin boy 
gave me pain. I met on board the Zambeze 
a face which made past scenes live again. It 
was that of the negro sailor, old Jasper, who 
had rescued the girl in white. He had made 
several voyages to the African coast, but I 
had never known till now that it was the 
place of his birth. 

“O, indeed, it is,” said the good-natured 
negro, humorously; “and I am rich enough, 
too, only I cannot find my riches! I’m like 
a man that knows enough but can’t think of 
it! My father was a great man here, but his 
tribe was all destroyed or made slaves by 
another tribe, and he, and my mother and 
the children were hunted three days. At 
last they killed my father, and took the rest 
of us. They knew we had found some gold 
a little while before. A vessel, I suppose a 
buecaneer, had been wrecked on the coast 
and lost all her crew; and our people got a 
great deal of treasure out of her by diving. 
When my father was in danger he buried his 
gold. I saw him do it, but I can’t remember 
where, for I was little then, and frightened 
too. A good many times I’ve tried to find 
the spot, but it’s of nouse. Heigh ho! would 
not it set the old nigger on his pins! ‘Stead 
of that, ’ve been a slave on the land, and a 
slave at sea for that matter. What’s the 
difference between a free slave and a slave 
slave, if a chap has no money? I dream of 
that treasure sometimes; I did last night. I 
thought all the girls were there that we saw 
at the launch—the institute girls—and the 
skipper or principal, or whatever you call 
him, that the Friday dragged into the dock— 
he was there. I dreamt the same girl that I 
saved at that time, fell into a deep pool— 
, awful deep—and when she came up she had 
on a golden dress like a goldfish! Then I 
opened my eyes, and I found myself the same 
old darkey !” 

“Wash off decks!” cried the mate, and so 
Jasper’s yarn ended. 

At length we went to sea, bound up the 
coast. It was a relief to find myself in a 
vessel not launched on Friday, and that had 
no unearthly woman walking on the jibboom! 
Even when our foreyard was carried away in 
a squall, and broken short in two, the acci- 
dent seemed commonplace enough, and no 
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spirit came to turn the disaster into anything 
dreadful. Having no spar with which to 
replace the old one, we ran into a small bay 
given on the chart, and looked about fora 
suitable stick. 

“This is a darkish sort of a place,” said 
Jasper. “I don’t like it. It’s one of the 
places where all sorts of strange men come to 
light right out of the bush, and strange ves- 
sels come in from sea; and where nobody 
knows what to expect from up that snaky- 
looking river, Likely enough there’s a big 
crew of Portuguese cutthroats within a mile 
of us. I’ve told you of Mariana Olzaga. It 
was along here somewhere that he nabbed 
me, when I belonged to the old brig Sylvia. 
But I paid him off. He thought I showed 
signs of dying, and so let me come on deck 
for an airing. They must all have been 
drunk, or I never could have got clear of my 
irons and swam ashore. They never saw me, 
not one of ’em. Well, the captain of that 
English man-o’-war liked nothing better than 
to just put himself in the way when I told 
him, and so Mariana lost his vessel, but as 
bad luck would have it, he got clear himself. 
That was only a year ago. Sell me? yes; 
what did he care who I was if my skin was _ 
black ?” 

The negro’s suspicions were just. We 
really beheld questionable sights. Murder- 
ous looking white men were once or twice 
encountered, and one evening a large black 
schooner glided out past us. My heart ached 
for the wretched beings in her close sultry 
hold. At last, when we were ready for sea, 
there came on board a Portuguese asking for 
a passage to Zanzibar, whither we were 
bound. He seemed to possess articles of 
much value, and was, he said, a merchant. 
Being but one man, he could not well endan- 
ger us, and was accordingly taken on board. 
But his stay was brief. 

We had cleared the land, and the crew 
were at work here and there, when we heard 
the sound of a fall below decks. Running to 
the main hatchway, we saw that the Portu- 
guese had pitched into the hold. An instant’s 
examination showed him to be mortally 
wounded. He had accidentally stumbled 
over the hatch-combing, and so fallen upon 
an old cutlass as to be pierced completely 
through. Comprehending his condition, he 
bitterly lamented that no priest of the holy 
church was present; and indeed it seemed 
that his shrift must be short, for he was 
dying. 
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He had been a slaver and a pirate, a part- 
ner, in horrid traffic, of Mariana Olzaga; and 
finally, much in debt to the latter, had ab- 
sconded from his last station on the coast 
with twelve thousand dollars in gold. Olza- 
ga’s ship was in a river at a little distance; 
he might at any moment learn of his confed- 
erate’s flight, and in that case would pursue 
us. Even under ordinary circumstances the 
twelve thousand dollars would have proved 
too great a temptation; but now would be 
added the consciousness of injury and the 
desire for revenge. Such was Francisco 
Nuno’s story, and then he died. 

We experienced two days of calm, and at 
last saw a ship working her way up under 
the land, where there seemed to be a breeze. 
She had come nearly abreast of us, about six 
miles off, when the wind left her. Immedi- 
ately after this she sent up a signal of distress ; 
but her movements had been suspicious; the 
warning of Francisco Nuno was remembered, 
and, more than all, this was the very strata- 
gem which Olzaga would be likely, under the 
circumstances, to adopt; hence, the Zambe- 
ze’s captain dared not send a boat to ascer- 
tain the true state of the case. He was right. 

At evening our scanty crew stationed them- 
selves with muskets in all parts of the brig; 
but as we numbered only ten, including 
officers, the situation was desperate. Unfor- 
tunately, the night was misty and very dark. 
Suddenly a loud challenge from the bowsprit, 
followed by the click of a gunlock, told us 
that the crisis had arrived. Instantly we all 
rushed forward, but in the darkness and con- 
fusion our opportunity was lost. The ap- 
proaching boat shot past the bows, and 
almost as we crowded into the brig’s head, a 
dozen dusky Portuguese leaped into the 
waist! Owing to the dampness, every one of 
our old flintlock muskets missed fire; click, 
click, click! and that was all. A hand-gre- 
nade from the enemy wounded two or three 
of our men, and set fire to a bucket of tar on 
the forecastle. Thus we stood unharmed, 
while the bright blaze from the tar showed 
us the slavers, each with a pistol in one hand 
and a cutlass in the other. We had only to 
surrender. 

“ Where is Francisco Nuno?” cried Olzaga. 

“Dead,” replied the captain. “He was 
killed by falling into the hold.” 

“Up you go to the yardarm unless Francis- 
co Nuno is forthcoming!” was the answer. 

“It is true, sir!” said all the men, in a 
breath. 
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* You lie!” replied Olzaga. “But where is 
the gold then? I'll deal with Nuno after- 
wards! Quick, now, or you'll all go to the 
sharks !” 

Hesitation would have availed nothing, and 
the treasure was produced. Meanwhile, the 
bows of the brig were on fire, and the flame 
was leaping up the foremast. To have saved 
her would have been impossible, even had 
Olzaga consented. 

“Jump into your boat!” he cried, to our 
captain; “but don’t part company with me 
till this old hulk is well purified. If the rat is 
aboard, we will drive him from his hole!” 
He spoke tolerable English. 

Our boat was lowered away, but at this 
moment, while he was standing close to Olza- 
ga, the strong glare of the flame in Jasper’s 
face enabled the Portuguese to recognize 
him. 

“Oho!” he cried, seizing the negro by the 
collar, and bringing the muzzle of his pistol 
so forcibly in contact with Jasper'’s temple 
that I heard it strike, “O ho! I’ve seen you 
before. You go in the other boat. Here, 
men, tumble him aboard. I'll pay him off 
within the next two months!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, captain,” I cried, “do 
not take the poor man! I know him well; 
you never saw him before, I guess. I'd 
rather go, than that he should.” And, for 
the moment, I felt so. 

“So I lie, do 1?” and he struck at me. 

Starting backward to avoid his blow, I fell 
over the monkey-rail around the poop directly 
into the pirate’s boat, which had swung 
under the quarter. The fall partially stunned 
me, and ere I could gather my thoughts, the 
boat was full of men, and pushed clear of the 
brig. On my attempting to leap over to 
swim to the Zambeze’s buat, Olzaga’s hand 
restrained me. 

“No,” he said, “ I’m rather short of hands; 
you like nigger, I see, so I'll give you nigger 
enough!” He spoke and acted like a man 
half frenzied with liquor. He had probably 
no need of me, but acted from a savage whim. 

“Go where you like!” he shouted, hailing 
our captain, when the brig was wholly wrap- 
ped in flames. “I don’t believe Nuno is 
there; if so, he’s done by this time! Thank 
you for these two men!” And upon this he 
left my shipmates to make the best shift 
they could. 

The slaver showed a light, and towards 
this, Olzago directed his course. On reach- 
ing her, I passed the remainder of the night 
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on deck. As morning revealed more and 
more of spar aud hull, the various parts of 
the ship appeared so familiar that my 
curiosity became intense, and going around 
to the after end of the cook’s galley, I ex- 
amined it. There, in large yellow letters was 
the word “Friday!” At the same moment 
came a touch on my arm and a voice that I 
well remembered : 

“Say nothing—it is best! O, I am so sorry 
—and so glad too!” 

It was Charlie Montcalm the cabin boy! 

“ We were disabled in a gale,” he continued. 
“One Friday night, a sea carried eight men 
overboard. Finally the ship went ashore. 
Next day our boat was capsized in the surf. 
All hands but me were ia her, and every one 
of them were lost. Soon after, the pirates 
came on beard, and as this captain, here, had 
just lost his vessel, he took the Friday to re- 
place her. He got her off and was some time 
repairing damages, but I was not allowed to 
go on shore. They are dreadfully supersti- 
tious. One night, not long ago, the spirit 
woman came. There were only half a dozen 


men in the ship, and they all jumped over- 
board, for we lay at anchor then.” 
“O Charlie, we must get out of this affair!” 


“Yes, yes, but O, it is dreadful—slaves, 
slaves, slaves! Please be careful—most of 
these fellows understand English.” 

“Brace round the yards!” said the mate, 
in Portuguese, and our colloquy ended. 

A breeze now favoring her, the ship bore 
away up the coast. Jasper received the most 
brutal treatment and the negro’s misfortune 
seemed to affect young Charlie to a remark- 
able degree. At the first opportunity, he 
questioned me concerning the poor old sailor, 
and with tearful eyes said as he turned away: 

“Poor Jasper! poor Jasper!” and once or 
twice after this, he found an opportunity to 
speak softly to the negro while they were at 
work. “Not if I can help it,” I heard him 
say. “No, they shan’t sell you!” 

Next night, I was startled by the cry, in 
Charlie’s musical voice, of “Man overboard! 
Man overboard!” The helm was put down, 
the mainyard braced aback, and the boat 
lowered; but it was blowing a fresh breeze 
and no man was to be found—nothing but a 
cap, old Jasper’s cap, which the cabin boy, 
who was in the boat’s bow, picked up in the 
water. Poor Jasper was gone! For his own 
sake, the accident could not be regretted, yet 
for Charlie and me it increased the horrid 
gloom of the slave-ship. How little had the 
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crowd on the launching day foreseen the 
Friday’s future! Could this ship, with iron- 
rust streaking her sides, and with pirates 
upon her decks, be the same which then sat 
so majestically on the stocks? the same which 
had mocked the masculine Miss Thompson, 
and carried the pale-faced principal to an in- 
voluntary bath? Where now was the woman 
with the baby-carriage? Where were the 
girl pupils, with my unknown charmer of the 
pier-head? Such were my musings, as I 
gazed into the dark waters of Mozambique 
Channel. 

We entered a deep, narrow river, and this 
was done, too, in the middle of the night, 
Olzaga’s powers of getting about in the dark 
seeming almost supernatural. Here the 
negroes were taken on board from the slave 
pens, and certainly, when stowed in the hold, 
they formed the most pitiable sight that I ever 
looked upon. We commiserate captive sol- 
diers and impressed sailors, yet for such there 
is hope. But here was a hell; and one who 
looked upon it could never again believe in 
the monstrous doctrine of eternal torment 
and retain his senses. Even a millionth 
chance for a share in such a doom would 
drive him mad! The spectacle brought viv- 
idly back my dream in Mozambique, when I 
seemed to see row upon row of black and 
tortured faces in the hold of this very ship. 
The middle-aged were there—women and 
men—powerless to aid each other, and listen- 
ing to the wails of those they loved. Children 
were there—half-grown boys and girls, and 
infants who could not speak. What a multi- 
tude of little black hands lifted innocently, 
helplessly up! Yes, it was the old fabled 
hell, worthy only of a wretch’s imagination! 

Next night we went to sea, but day after 
day the weather continued calm, and we lay 
swinging all about the compass, with the 
Mozambique sun blowing down upon us, and 
with that host of tortured beings under the 
heated deck. They suffered dreadfully for 
want of water, not half enough being given 
them. At length a little child died; nextan 
older child; then a woman; and finally two 
other children and a man. 

It was evening when the Portuguese threw 
over the last who had died, and immediately 
after this a startling spectacle presented 
itself. Close to the ship, were two shapes, 
apparently of human beings, walking on the 
water; and I saw, from their terror, that the 
crew believed the dead to be following the 
ship for vengeance. Soon one of the shapes 
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disappeared, but the other grew higher and 
higher, a gigantic phantom, until its horrid 
face actually peered down upon our deck. 
Olzaga ran into the cabin, and his dastardly 
crew fled to the forecastle. 

“It is an enormous sea-serpent!” I whis- 
pered, to Charlie, as the mighty head was 
withdrawn. “See, he is going away!’ And 
in afew moments the terrible creature was 
out of sight. “Don’t tell them, Charlie, what 
it is,’ I added, “I am glad to see them 
terrified.” 

Neither the Portuguese commander nor 
any of his crew had ever seen or heard of 
such an animal, and I could hardly wonder 
at their horror. They still supposed that the 
ghastly dead, assuming awful proportions or 
standing upon some supernatural pedestal 
that had its base in the fathomless deep, had 
arisen to peer into their guilty faces. 

Next morning a fresh breeze piped aloft, 
and the Friday stood on her course, but she 
had not run a dozen knots when the lookout 
reported a sail. She was evidently a sloop-of- 
war, and now the speed of the Friday must 
alone stand between Olzaga and the yard- 
arm! 

At first the stranger had the best of the 
breeze, and came up with us hand over hand, 
but presently it reached us with equal force, 
and the Friday, an excellent sailer, lying 
down to it till her topgallant yards were away 
over the water, went dashing on her course 
with the spray flying mast-head high, and it 
soon became evident that she was the faster 
vessel of the two. At dark we had gained 
considerably, and in proportion as the pirates 
became exultant, my heart sank. There was 
no longer a doubt of their escape. 

It was near midnight, and sitting in a coil 
of rope, I had almost fallen asleep, when a 
deep and frightened murmur aroused me. 
Looking up, I saw standing just in front of 
the row of sailors who sat under the bul- 
warks, the figure of a woman in white—the 
same that I had once seen on the jibboom. 
The moon shone fair in the faces of the 
Portuguese. They were deathly pale, their 
under jaws drooping and their eyes round 
and horrible. With her left arm extended at 
full length, the phantom pointed to the open 
scuttle-way of the forecastle; but the tars 
seemed incapable of motion. Then, with her 
ghostly cold right hand she would have 
touched the man nearest her; but he shrank 
with a cry, and darted below, followed by his 
shipmates. I heard the Friday's chief officer 


calling the captain, then, as the phantom ap- 
proached him, saw him flee into the cabin. 
Olzaga rushed on deck to see the dead walk- 
ing towards him, and he darted back with a 
shriek. The helmsman forsook his post and 
leaping aside in horror, crouched somewhere 
below. 

With a strange fascination, but with not a 
particle of fear, I gazed upon the fair spirit. 
O beautiful deliverer! What an angel she 
seemed! And now she beckoned to me—she 
had taken the wheel. I seemed drawn to- 
wards her by an irresistible power, and yet I 
trod softly, that the pirates should not hear 
me. I was within a fathom of her and yet 
felt no terror—nothing but love and gratitude 
—for she was a spirit more delicate than 
Ariel! A gesture towards the knife in my 
belt, another towards the weather rigging— 
and I saw her meaning. In three minutesall 
the lanyards were severed, and then, crash, 
crash, crash, went the masts—mizzen, main 
and fore! The Friday lay a wreck, with a 
ship-of-war not an hour’s sail astern! 

O, how I watched for that ship! Would 
she miss of us? Would it be thought we had 
altered our course in the dark? Would she 
wholly give upthe chase? No,Ono! There 
she came at last, the noble man-of-war! 
Meanwhile, the Friday wallowed in the 
trough of the sea, her heavy spars now crash- 
ing together, now swinging far out in the 
swell, and now thundering against the side. 
At the moment that the masts went over, 
the woman in white, whose purpose in tak- 
ing the helm had evidently been to keep a 
full strain on the weather rigging until I 
could cut it away, abandoned the wheel and 
passed forward. She was now standing on 
the topgallant forecastle, watching the com- 
ing ship. Until she took the wheel, I had no 
doubt of her spirit-character, but from that 
moment, a different thought impressed me. 
She was too material—those were no spirit 
hands that so deftly to starboard and lar- 
board turned the helm, and as she afterwards 
ran forward, I heard the patter of her 
beautiful feet on the deck. Not a spirit 
surely, but what then was she? Of this, I 
had no definite idea. Had the girl in white, 
the girl of the launching day, flown across 
the broad Atlantic, and in some mysterious 
manner alighted in Mozambique Channel? 

Plainer and plainer showed the broad can- 
vas of the British man-of-war, and now when 
I almost heard the swash of the sea as it 
tumbled from her bows, the white phantom 
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The Spirit of the Slave-Ship. 


ran out on her bowsprit and waved her arms. 
Next moment she fell. There was one per- 
fectly human cry, and then a broad wave en- 
gulfed her. In a moment I was overboard. 
The white dress and blue scarf were tossed 
up by the sea, like foam. Instantly they 
would have sunk again, but with my head 
beneath the water, I grasped at their gleam- 
ing folds and the girl in white was mine—not 
a shadow but a substance. I would have 
clung to some dangling rope, and thus sus- 
tained her, but the clashing together of the 
wrecked spars told that this might prove 
destruction, and with difficulty I made 
straight out ahead of the ship till the danger 
was passed. But it would not be possible 
long to sustain my companion, and I saw with 
joy that the man-of-war’s boat was already 
lowered. I have a confused recollection of 
seeing old Albion’s tars ship their oars as 
they reached us, and of feeling a hard hand 
seize my collar, But my brain had been be- 
wildered by what I had passed through, and 
a blow from a spar, though I had scarce felt 
it at the moment, had so injured me that I 
was almost helpless when drawn into the 
boat. 

In an hour or twol felt able to converse, 
aglass of brandy and the exchange of wet 
clothes for dry, having revived my powers. 
The captain of the sloop-of-war approached 
me. 

“So, my man,” he said, “your ship was 
haunted, was she? I must say that I should 
have little objection to being haunted in that 
way. I have been conversing with the spirit. 
We have two ladies on board besides herself— 
officers’ wives, going up to Bombay—and they 
have provided her with dry clothing. The 
truth is, that this young lady entered as cabin 
boy in the Friday. She was a romantic 
schoolgirl, and has proved to be an extraor- 
dinary somnambulist, though she was never 
certain until to-night that such was the case. 
She had left school on a vacation, but having 
previously been present at the launching of 
the ship, she was inspired with a strange desire 
to go in the vessel. Wishing to have female 
apparel! at hand, in case of need, she procured 
a false bottom to her trunk, and beneath this 
secreted a white dress, and such other articles 
as she chose. She informed me that a woman 
in white was seen on the jibboom on the 
night previous to the launching, and she has 
now no doubt that it was herself. After get- 
ting to sea, and learning of the white spectre 
that was said to haunt the ship, she did for a 
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moment think of her own white dress and 
blue sash, as the coincidence appeared re- 
markable, but the improbability of her having 
walked in so dangerous a place in her sleep, 
and the fact that not an article of her cloth- 
ing seemed to have been disturbed, caused 
her to dismiss the idea. To-night, she awoke 
while on the bowsprit, and instantly fell. 
Her name, she informs me, is Isabel Clare.” 

I could not express my wonder, and my 
heart was almost suffocated, by the warm 
glad sudden hope that gushed up in it. 
Charlie Montcalm—Isabel Clare! And had 
I all this time been companion of her who so 
charmed me as she stood by the pier-head ? 

“And the ship, captain ?” 

“0O, I have her safe. I shall get up jury- 
masts and take her in here on the coast till I 
see what can be done with the negroes. The 
pirates were so frightened by the ghost that 
they crouched like wolves in a pitfall. The — 
spirit never shut bolt or bar upon them; but 
there was no need. You shall see her at 
once if you wish, as she has asked for you.” 

My interview with Isabel may be imagined. 
What distance, and yet what nearness. We 
were both confused. Yesterday, she was my 
most familiar friend; now, she was a young 
lady whom I had only once before seen and 
never spoken to! But the current of feeling 
overcame our perplexity. 

“Poor old Jasper!’ I said, as the idea of 
Isabel’s catastrophe on the launching day 
brought him to mind, “I wish he could have 
lived till now!” 

Isabel smiled. 

“O, what news I have for you!” she re- 
plied. “ Jasper is notdead. Forgive me, but 
I fancied that if I did not make you my con- 
fident, the pirates could not blame you should 
they discover the trick. I provided Jasper a 
hiding-place in the ran, and when I went 
with the others in the boat I took his cap 
with me and pretended to pick it up in the 
water. On the night that we entered the 
river, he escaped to the shore, which he could 
not have done had not his supposed death 
put the slavers off their guard.” 

“O Charlie—Isabel—what a boy—girl—you 
are!” And in reply to this outburst of mine, 
Isabel blushed like a new-blown rose ; then, in 
spite of herself, she laughed. 

Meantime, the negro slaves in the Friday 
gave the British captain to understand that 
if landed at a certain place on the coast, and 
provided with an armed escort, they would 
be able to reach their country in the interior 
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in four days. It was a strange and affecting 
sight, when we had come to anchor, to see 
them swarm ashore, and to witness their 
frantic joy. Forty sailors and marines were 
detailed from the sloop, and they all set off 
together, a number of sick being carried on 
litters, which could be easily done, as the en- 
tire train of megroes amounted to six 
hundred. 

But another circumstance filled Isabel an 
myself with the keenest interest. In the 
inlet where we lay was an American trader, 
on board which, as her captain informed us, 
was a sick black man who had once belonged 
to the Friday. He had come to the vessel a 
few days previous, and since been stricken 
with fever. It was Jasper. Upon seeing us, 
and hearing the mystery of the girl in white 
explained, he was overwhelmed with emotion. 

“I saved you once,” he said, to Isabel, “ the 
poor old black man saved you, and that day is 
‘warm in wy heart now; but since then you 
have saved me—saved me from dying under 
the lash—and you have saved my countrymen 
too. Now I can die in peace, not in torment. 
Last night I had a vision. I saw my father 
and my mother, and all my brothers and 
sisters; and I saw too the place where my 
father buried the treasure. It is yours—it 
belongs to you both. My father wills it so, 
and my own spirit will be happy to see you 
enjoy it. I shall know it—I shall come to 
you, though you may not see me. For I am 
going soon, and O, I am so glad to go!” 

He then described to us the locality of the 
treasure as he had seen it in his dream. He 
was sinking fast, but his dark face had a look 
of almost wonderful intelligence. I know 
from his short glad utterances, that he saw 
about him beings whom I could not see— 
and thus he passed away. That night, the 
Friday, during a sudden tempest, was struck 
by lightning and burned to the water's edge. 

There seemed little prospect that we could 
soon reach the place described by Jasper as 
holding the buried treasure. But on the 
next day when we had laid the poor African 
to rest, and Isabel's burning tears had fallen 
upon his grave, a sail was discovered in the 
offing. She was aslaver, and on our giving 
chase, headed for shoal water. We soon 
found ourselves in a dangerous position 
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among sandbars and reefs, and while in the 
act of going in stays the ship grounded. The 
usual efforts to release her proved unavailing, 
and it became necessary to land a large 
amount of heavy material. I went on shore 
with the crew, having been struck by the 
correspondence of the spot with that which 
Jasper had seen in his vision. It was six 
leagues up the coast from the harbor we had 
left, and this was the precise locality he had 
indicated. The great trees stood the originals 
of the picture he had drawn; and the gurgle 
of a small rivulet startled me as I recalled his 
description of one that seemed the same. 
Here, too, at last, covered with vines and 
flowers, was a high rock, and now was the 
hour of fate indeed at hand, for it was by this 
rock that he had seen the gold. 

The boat’s crew were busy, and as I had 
frankly but secretly informed the British 
captain of my object, I was not interfered 
with. He was, of course, incredulous, but 
still not unwilling to gratify me; and to my 
mind his honest English face was a sufficient 
assurance of fair dealings. I removed stone 
after stone—and then my heart bounded and 
my eyes grew almost dim! “O Isabel!” I 
thought, “how happy we will be!” 

One, two, three—fifteen—twenty—thirty— 
forty! Forty bars of gold lay at my feet! 
What storm-beat buccaneer had handled 
these? What Indian worker of gold had 
beaten them to their shape? Iknew not nor 
cared. Old Jasper’s father had possessed 
them last, and now they were Isabel’s—or, as 
poor Jasper had said, and as Isabel still in- 
sisted—partly mine. The value of the 
treasure was about sixty thousand dollars. 
We presented fourteen bars, or about twenty- 
one thousand dollars, to the British captain, 
who after getting his ship afloat landed us at 
Zanzibar, whence we took passage for home. 

Mr. Narwhal confessed his experiment a 
failure, and was thankful for the safe return 
of the two souls who alone had been spared 
to report the working out of its details. 
There is a white dress in our home, laid care- 
fully away as a relic. And beside me at this 
moment, is a dress not white, and a precious 
form within it, which I would not exchange 
for all the phantoms that inhabit space, 
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A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


May be you do not know Phemie Deunis. 
Perhaps you have never had her hanging on 
your arm, with her great liquid eyes looking 
up trustfully into yours, and her red-ripe 
mobile lips making the music you loved best 
on earth. 

Ihave. More than that. I have held her 
in my arms. I have listened to her soft voice 
uttering the words, “Stephen, I love you.” 
Ihave felt the divine ecstasy of knowing that 
she owned herself mine. I have listened to 
the night winds cooing her name; to the 
birds twittering it to each other; to the great 
velvety humble-bees, droning it drowsily; and 
I loved them every one for her sake. Because 
she seemed to me to be in harmony with all 
animated nature. I loved all animated 
nature through her. Because she was fond 
of observing rock and ledge, and curiously- 
colored pebbles with a pretty pretence of 
being wise in mineralogy, I studied these 
things that I might not fall behind her in 
knowledge. 

Because she loved to talk of art and artists 
—of Church, and Bierstadt, and Merle, and 
Haulbach, I spent a large fraction of my 
fortune in pictures, and supplied my reading 
table liberally with art journals and art 
studies, in order not to be found wanting 
when she talked of these things. ‘I was a 
rough, unformed, uncultured countryman 
when I began to know her. I vowed that I 
would make myself a fit associate for one of 
her dainty, wsthetic tastes. And iy this I 
trust I have not fallen below the mark. It 
was after the breaking up of my old country 
home, and my coming to live with Aunt Izah 
in Gaywold, where also the Dennises resided, 
that I became engaged to Phemie. My hap- 
piness at that time defies the power of utter- 
ance, Any description bordering upon the 
truth would be accounted a lover’s rhapsody, 
extravagant and over-wrought. 

Yet after and notwithstanding all this, we 
quarrelled. Phemie and I became estranged. 
Let me think how it began. It was all about 
an artist, Rosmo Loudigan. He came to 
Gaywold for the pursuit of his art. He set 
up a studio and adorned it with casts and 
studies—the latter execrable in my opinion. 
He talked nimbly of the “clear-obscure ” and 
the modern school of genre pieces—of Bellows, 


and Bierstadt and Rosa Bonheur, of distance, 
and color, and light and shade, but for all 
that I pronounced him a sham artist. I said 
as much to Phemie and that was the begin- 
ning of our quarrel. 

She declared that, in her opinion, Rosmo 
Loudigan was divine, and his pieces heavenly. 

I intimated with perfect good-nature, that 
it was a womanly foible to be sweet on hand- 
some artists. 

She retorted quickly that it was a mascu- 
line foible to own no merit unless it were 
one’s own. 

I remarked that, if it suited her, I would 
own Loudigan to be all the old masters, and 
several of the new, combined in one master. 

She replied that she did not choose to 
listen to mockery of her friends. 

Enter Rosmo Loudigan here, with his 
eternal smile and his handsome countenance 
—he was handsome, confound him, and had 
much the advantage of myself in that—and 
his mincing manners and persistent palaver 
about art. 

Phemie expressed her delight at seeing 
him. You would have thought he was her 
brother, so glad did she appear. If he had 
really been her brother, I might have shared 
in her enjoyment perhaps. As he was not, I 
did not like it, and that my manner openly 
showed. Phemie’s showed as plainly that 
she did not care whether I liked it or not. I 
bore it as long as I could, and then went home 
feeling aggrieved and angry. But my peace- 
ful home had no charms for me. If it had 
been less peaceful I could have endured it 
better. +I was in a savage mood and panted 
for battle. I could not fight with Aunt Izah, 
for she was one of the most peaceable souis 
living; nor with Mrs. Beckwick, an interest- 
ing widow and orphan of fifty-five, whom, in 
consideration of her homeless state, my aunt 
had adopted, installing her as nominal house- 
keeper, but in point of fact as dictatress over 
the family. A battle with Mrs. Beckwick 
would have been a serious affair. She was 
“a gritty piece,” and if it were once begun 
would have felt herself bound to keep up a 
domestic row for an indefinite length of time. 
Panting as I was for battle, I did not care 
about enlisting for life. Consequently I for- 
bore to attack Mrs, Beckwick. 
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But I could not stay at home in quiet. So 
I strolled back to Dingle Nook—Phemie’s 
residence—and paced back and forth before 
the house, eyeing it as if I were a professional 
and contemplated breaking in. The candles 
were still lit in the parlor (or the gas—it is 
all one), and the stars in the calm azure sky. 
I did not think much about the stars, but I 
cursed the gas up hill and down, for it re- 
vealed, shadowed upon the curtain, two forms 
in close proximity—those of Phemie Dennis 
and Rosmo Loudigan. I began to wish that 
I had outstayed that infernal artist, no mat- 
ter at what cost of endurance. It was past 
eleven when I saw him come down the steps 
and go away. A little afterwards Phemie 
opened the front door and stood outside a 
moment, looking up at the starlit sky. I ran 
up to speak to her. I had better have kept 
away, but a lover tried as I had been that 
night, is not apt to take counsel of discretion 
in his actions, 

Phemie gave a little start at seeing me. 

“Ts it you, Stephen ?” she asked. 

“Did you think it was Rosmo Loudigan 
come back again?” I retorted. “I think he 
has stayed quite long enough already.” 

“Indeed. Perhaps you would like him to 
ask you how long he may stay when he comes 
again, as little girls do their mothers when 
they go visiting.” 

“By no means. I have no desire to restrict 
the man’s freedom of action, and as for being 
a mother to him, I prefer not to undertake 
it.” 

“How unlucky for him! Are you going 
now? I was just on the point of locking up 
the house.” 

The wind rustled her drapery alittle as she 
spoke, and I now saw that she held, among 
the folds of her dress, a picture. . 

“What is that? A sample of Loudigan’s 
art?” I asked, putting out my hand for it. 

Phemie hesitated a moment and then gave 
it to me. 

“What do you think of the likeness?” she 
inquired. 

I stepped inside and examined it by the 
light of the hall lamp. 

“To Mrs. Beckwick? I didn’t know 
Loudigan’ was acquainted with her. The 
hair is not quite wiry enough, and the chin 
should have been a grain more pointed; but 
upon the whole, I give Loudigan credit for 
having succeeded better than I believed him 
capable of doing.” 

Now I knew perfectly well that the sketch 
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was taken for Phemie. It was not particu- 
larly well done, but there certainly were 
points of resemblance. 

“You are exceedingly complimentary,” she 
said. 

“Towards Mrs. Beckwick! I was not 
aware that I was. I wish you would let me 
show her the picture. I’m sure she will feel 
highly flattered that Loudigan should have 
thought it worth while to draw her.” 

“That will do, Stephen Daly. 
night.” 

After examining the picture I had stepped 
outside again, where also Phemie stood. She 
now retreated within the house and shut and 
locked the door. I had seen her eyes flash, 
as a shaft of light from the hall fell upon her 
face, and I knew that she was thoroughly 
angry. There was no bluster, no shrillness 
of the voice, no scolding. Only that quick 
dismissal. I would gladly have stayed to 
make my peace if that had been possible, 
My anger had all vanished at the sight of 
hers. But I was shut out—out into the 
outer darkness, as it seemed to me. I could 
only go home and wait for the morrow’s 
reconciliation. That the morrow would bring 
reconciliation I doubted not for a moment. 
I was ready to make the amplest conces- 
sion and confession, and Phemie, I believed,’ 
would be as ready to forgive as I to be 
forgiven. 

The following morning I went early to 
Dingle Nook. My heart was full of tender- 
ness and repentance. I had been thinking 
of all that Phemie had been tome. From a 
rude, uncultured man she had made me 
something different from that, I trust. If I 
had now the penetration to discover that 
Loudigan was no true artist, it was to her 
that I owed it. What did I not owe to her! 
The sweetest memories of my past, the dear- 
est hopes of my future were connected with 
her alone. With unutterable longings for 
the reestablishment of peace between us, I 
ran up the steps and rang the bell. No one 
came and I rang again. I waited a sufficient 
length of time, but still no one came. I 
stepped back and saw that all the shutters 
were closed. The stillness of desertion was 
about the house. While I was considering in 
a dazed sort of way what this could mean, a 
window was thrown open across the way, 
and a shrill voice called out: 

“You wont raise anybody there. Mrs. 
Dennis and her granddaughter, and that 
artist chap that’s been staying round here, 
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went off bright and early this very morning.” 
“ Where have they gone ?” ° 
“Their Bridget said something about its 
being to Europe, but land if I know. They 
aint coming back again very soon, anyway.” 
You have heard, I suppose, of jumping out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. The jump in 
the present case was quite involuntary on my 
part, but its results were none the less scorch- 
ing, on that account. If I could only have 
been wholesomely angry with Phemie I might 
have borne it better; but, with my tender- 
ness for her all awake, I could do nothing but 
grieve. For a few days I lived upon the hope 
of hearing from her soon. I thought she 
could not go and leave me without sending 
back a word of explanation. I was weak 
enough gto shiver and tremble at the daily 
coming of the mail carrier, and I sometimes 
shirked the looking over of my mail for a 
half hour after it was brought, dreading 
almost equally to hear or not to hear from 
Phemie. But when a month had gone by, 
and no letter from her been received, I ceased 
to look for news from her. Night shut in 
upon my soul—an endless night, I thought it 
must be. Some men drown their grief in 
the winecup or at the gaming-board. I had 
never formed a taste for these indulgences, 
and they had no allurement for me now. I 
shunned society for the space of six months. 
Good Aunt Izah vexed her peaceful soul 
about me, fearing that I had become, or was 
fast becoming, the victim of aberration of 
mind. Mrs. Beckwick attempted to consti- 
tute herself a feminine Cerberus, dogging my 
heels if I went out, confiscating my firearms, 
and sedulously keeping ropes and halters out 
of my way. My drawers, I doubt not, were 
daily searched for arsenic, prussic acid, or 
other deadly drugs. When I first became 
aware of the espionage to which I was sub- 
jected, it amused me greatly, and I laughed 
more heartily than I had done for months, 
I suppose my mirth sounded strangely. Per- 
haps the organs exercised thereby had grown 
a little stiff from disuse. Aunt Izah believ- 
ing, good soul, that it was the breaking out of 
madness, fell upon her knees and began to 
pray, beseeching Heaven that my dethroned 
reason might be restored, and I “ be clothed 
and in my right mind;” to which petition 
Mrs. Beckwick appended a sounding “ amen.” 
“Now, auntie,” I said, when she had done, 
“suppose you pray next for Mrs. Beckwick, 
that she may have grace given her to mind 
her own business.” 
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At this Aunt Izah looked me full in the 
face, and presently began to smile, 

“I don’t believe the boy is crazy any more 
than I am,” she declared, 

“To the best of my knowledge, I am not.” 

“Gracious saints! And we have been so 
frightened about you. Are you sure you 
are really yourself?” 

“T never felt less like anybody else in my 
life.” 

“That is Stephen Daly all over. And you 
don’t mean to kill yourself, after all?” 

“Not unless you and Mrs. Beckwick drive 
me to it, by always acting as if you thought I 
was going to.” 

After that I was allowed unlimited freedom 
of action. Without doubt, the shock of know- 
ing that my sanity had been suspected had 
done me good. I became less a recluse from 
that date, and, the ice being broken, got 
back, after a time, my old society habits. 
Aunt Izah’s delight was pleasant to see; but 
Mrs. Beckwick was far from showing any 
undue gratification. 

I don’t know how it happened that I fell 
into the habit of talking a good deal with 
Clara Knoedler, and of escorting her on all 
occasions when she needed an escort. Clara 
was not beautiful, but quiet and sensible. 
The fast women of our set wearied me with 
their eternal tropes and epigrams, their un- 
ceasing efforts to appear diverting, their tire- 
less assaults upon my organ of astonishment. 
Clara did not so beleaguer me. She was sim- 
ple, unaffected, friendly. Then, except in 
her sweet womanliness, there was little about 
her to remind me of Phemie. So I was in- 
sensibly comforted by her friendliness, I 
never thought what construction would be 
put upon my attentions by others, until 
Aunt Izah one day took it upon herself to 
commend my choice. 

“T have always liked Clara Knoedler,” she 
said, “and I don’t care how soon my boy 
brings her here for my blessing.” 

“But, auntie, I believe it is not customary 
for a young man to bring home all his lady 
friends for a blessing, though I have no doubt 
that Clara would be grateful for yours.” 

“T did not speak,” said Aunt Izah, meekly, 
“ because I wished to urge you into giving me 
your confidence. But as you will have all 
that belongs to me sometime, and will, I 
hope, bring your wife here when you are 
married, I thought I might tell you, after 
hearing about it from Mrs. Knoedler, how 
heartily I approve.” 
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“And pray, what have you heard from Mrs. 
Knoedler ?” 

“That you are going to marry Clara.” 

O Phemie, Phemie! O my love, my dar- 
ling,” I involuntarily moaned aloud, on hear- 
ing this. 

Aunt Izah put back my hair, and stood 
over me, combing it with her fingers. I could 
see that she was shaken with grief and sym- 
pathy, almost beyond control. That I had 
made a fool of myself, I was fully aware, and 
greatly ashamed on that account. I soon 
began speaking lightly, in the hope of coun- 
teracting the impression my involuntary ut- 
terance would naturally leave. 

“So you approve of Clara Knoedler, 
auntie?” 

“Tf it should be for my boy’s happiness,” 
she doubtfully admitted. 

“And Mrs. Knoedler tells you that I am to 
marry her daughter?” 

“T certainly understood her so. She may 
not have said those very words.” 

Here was a state of affairs not at all to my 
liking. Perhaps Clara, too, was looking to- 
wards marriage as the goal of our friendship. 
The idea was appalling. How careless I had 
been. But after considering the subject fur- 
theb, it became in a measure disarmed of its 
terrors. Phemie was to me as if she did not 
exist. I had a strong regard for Clara. She 
never grated upon my sensibilities. Our 
tastes were harmonious. The household over 
which she presided would be well-ordered 
and homelike. Perhaps Mrs. Knoedler’s 
declaration, though a little premature, might 
yet prove itself true. Leaving Phemie out of 
the account—ah me, Phemie!—there was no 
woman I would so willingly marry as Clara 
Knoedler. 

Thinking this, I made ready for a party 
given by the Knoedlers. I was late in arriv- 
ing, and the ample parlors were nearly filled 
when I entered. I pressed my way through 
the crowd, to pay my respects to the hostess 
and her daughter. Clara was talkiug with a 
lady graceful in figure and elegantly attired, 
whose face was turned from me at first. But 
a change of her position revealed to me Phe- 
mie Dennis. Some one at my elbow spoke 
to me just then, and I compelled myself to 
give heed. When I looked again, Phetmie’s 
place beside Clara was vacant. I glanced 
hastily around, but did not see her. 

How the first hour of that evening passed 
I do not know. Some faint impressions I 
have of having striven for an unnatural 
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mirth, which gave rise to a remark overheard 
by myself, that “Stephen Daly must have 
been tarrying too long at the winecup.” I 
was often near Phemie, but we did not fairly 
meet until, later in the evening, 1 saw her 
pass out of the dancing-room into the conser- 
vatory. I seemed to be irresistibly drawn to 
follow her. I shall always aver that my doing 
so was not of my own will, though what the 
compelling agency was I am unable to state. 
She was standing over some lantanas, glossy- 
leaved and golden with bloom, when I placed 
myself before her. 

“ Phemie !” 

She looked up with a start, and grew a 
shade paler, I fancied. 

“Or is it Mrs. Loudigan whom I address?” 

She turned away without a werd. She 
seemed to grope for her way, as if in darkness, 
and, putting out her hand, struck down a 
flower-pot, which came to the floor with a 
crash. I raised the broken flower-stalk—a 
queenly fuchsia, but in sad plight now. 

“See what havoc you have made,” I said. 
“Do you prey only upon hearts and flowers, 
or does your spite extend to all created 
things ?” 

“You think Clara Knoedler will regret the 
loss of her plant. Perhaps you can console 
her, however.” 

“T fear not. O Phemie, Phemie! 
you and I should have met like this.” 

“What sort of meeting could you expect 
after—” 

“After your going away with Rosmo Lou- 
digan, do you mean ?” 

What!” 

“You went away with him, did you not?” 

“ No.” 

“T was told that you did, and he certainly 
disappeared from Gaywold on the day that 
you left.” 

“TI think—I am sure now—that he did go 
on the same train with us. I had forgotten 
it at first. Was that why you did not an- 
swer my note ?” 

“T received no note from you.” 

“What! Notthe oneI sent to your aunt’s 
house, explaining that a telegram from my 
father had summoned grandma and myself to 
meet him in New York that day, in order to 
sail with him the following morning for 
Europe ?” 

“T received no such note.” 

“But the boy whom I sent with it, told me 
that he had certainly delivered it to Mrs. 
Beckwick.” 
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“ Mrs. Beckwick? ah!” 
“A lady so much resembling myself,” said 
Phemie, smiling faintly, “that my picture 
has been mistaken for hers.” 

“O my darling, that was wicked perversity 
on my part.” 

“J knew it was, and forgave it after a little 
consideration, for I was aware that I had 
been acting perversely too. I asked Loudi- 
gan for the sketch, and meant to give it to 
you for a peace-offering. Iam glad—though 
they came too late—that we have had these 
explanations. We can at least part as friends 
now.” 

“ Too late? part?” 

“TI must not rob Clara of her lover.” 

“ My darling, Iam no woman’s lover but 
yours.§ I never have been, I never shall be. 
Clara and I are excellent friends, but there 
has been no word of love between us. On 
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my part there is nothing to hinder the old 
relations being resumed. Is there anything 
on yours ?” 

Her answer I need not record. At present 
she is my wife, and Mrs. Beckwick no longer 
holds the position of dictatress in our house~ 
hold. Being charged with the suppression of 
Phemie’s note, she made confession of the 
same, giving as a reason, that she knew if 
Pheinie Dennis came there to live, she (Mrs. 
Beckwick) would have to march. I com- 
mended her penetration, and advised her— 
as Phemie was certainly coming there to live 
very soon—to march in haste. 

Mrs. Beckwick took my advice. Aunt 
Izah transferred the blessing she had in re- 
serve for Clara to Phemie. Clara professed 
herself rejoiced at the reconciliation between 
my old love and myself, and is now thie true 
friend of both. 


“For three long days, Regina Mia, I leave 
you. The Moors, at my friend’s, Sir Edwards, 
are too tempting for me to refuse. Bertold 
will obey orders, and guard my treasure till 
my return.” He stopped, as he spoke, and 
imprinted a kiss on the fair white forehead, 
framed in by the wealth of golden hair which 
fell over the beautiful face. 

“O Arthur, must you leave me? There is 
something dreary about this old mansion; 
and, besides, my heart has a strange misgiv- 
ing, an undefined fear. Must you go?” 

“Yes, for a few hours,” returned the baro- 
net, laughing. “ It will be pleasant to kuow 
my lady looks for my return. Adieu!” 

The long corridor which separated her 
apartment rung to the proud step, a distant 
door opened and shut, and she was alone. 

“ How strangely nervous I do feel to-night,” 
she said, ringing for her maid; “I wish 
Arthur would have delayed his journey.” 

“Your ladyship’s pleasure,” said the girl, 
entering. 

“Lizette, place that cabinet and writing 
materials in my dressing-room. No, I shall 
not require your attendance,” she said, as the 
girl reluctantly withdrew. 

Left alone, she undid the heavy coil of her 
hair that fell ina golden haze around her, 
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seating herself before a large mirror. In a throbbing of her heart was audible to her 


moment the tramp of a horse in the payed 
court, and Lady Lytton sprang towards the 
window to take one farewell look of her 
lord. One step she made, only one, for dis- 
tinctly seen beneath the heavy curtain was a 
naked human foot! 

Her first impulse was to scream; her next 
to sean her terrible situation. 

“QO, that she had not sent away Lizette!” 
she thought. She was in a distant wing of a 
rambling old house, and her cries might fail 
to reach the servants’ ears. For one instant 
she stood spellbound; the next, with woman’s 
fortitude, she had formed her plan. 

Humming a wild Scottish air that would 
least betray the trembling tone of terror, she 
turned again to the mirror, placing it so as to 
command the dreaded window. Pale with 
fright, she drew her fingers several times 
through the shining mass of her rich hair, 
then, muttering, “ I wonder if Lizette placed 
the jewels rightly,” she drew from the small 
cabinet a necklace of pearl. 

“ My bridal gift!” she continued, drawing 
the sparkling gems through her fingers, in 
full view of the curtain-concealed figure; 
“and this ruby, my Bertha’s parting gift!” 

For half an hour she continued to polixh 
and arrange the gems, wondering if the loud 
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dreaded guest. At length, seeming weary, 
she placed the cabinet, half open, on.a small 
table, in the inner apartment, leaving the 
lamp in such a direction that its light was 
reflected in the sparkling treasure; then 
wrapping a mantle around her, she flung her- 
self upon the bed with an agonizing fear that 
she should never leave it. 

Twelve, one, two tolled from the distant 
tower, and still Lady Lytton watched and 
trembled. 

All was still in the mansion. O, that Sir 
Henry might return! Would Lizette kindly 
disobey her orders and come? No, all was 
still—still as the death that awaited her. 

Hark, the horrible curtain moved! no, 
‘twas the wind. O merciful saints! it does 
move though! and a dark form slowly 
emerged, witha creaking tread, and stole to- 
wards the bed. Lady Lytton closed her eyes, 
feigning the calm breath of sleep. A man 
stood beside her; he bent and watched the 
beautiful sleeper, and, through the long 
lashes, she beheld the gleaming knife of the 
assassin. 

“She’s pretty and kind,” he whispered; 
“pity to kill her. Now, birdie, an ye value 
your pretty throat, sleep sound.” 

He turned and with a gliding step sought 
the inner closet, where he bent over the 
table. Lady Lytton half raised her head— 
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would he look round? No, drawn by the 
beauty of the gems, he was intently busied 
in the casket. Now was the time, or never. 

With a nervous spring she bounded to the 
door and seized the latch. The robber saw 
her, and in an instant he too had gained the 
door; and now began the deadly struggle be- 
tween man’s strength and woman’s agony. 

She had almost closed the door when he 
grasped it, and nearly escaped her hold. It 
opened wider and wider. Their eyes met. 
It was Bertold the steward. 

Summoning every nerve, she exhausted 
herself in one effort. The bolt shut with a 
loud click, mingled with the curses of the 
robber, and with one wild frenzied scream, 
she sunk to the floor. The sun had long 
gleamed over the towers of Lytton Hall when 
she opened her eyes. A piercing shriek be- 
spoke first her consciousness, which hushed 
as she beheld Sir Henry and her faithful 
Lizette bending over her. With a terrified 
glance she looked toward the closet. 

“Safe, my dear; your captive is safe, and 
shall answer for all he has made you suffer.” 

“Spare the miscreant, Henry.” 

“ Forgive me, love, if even your prayers are 
unavailing here. He shall hang if there is 
justice in England; but for the present he is 
safe with the bait you set for him in your 
trap.” 


DEATH AND SLEEP. 


In brotherly embrace walked the Angel of 
Sleep and the Angel of Death upon the earth. 
It was evening. They laid themselves down 
upon a hill near the dwelling of men. Melan- 
choly silence hung around, and the chimes of 
the evening bell in the distant hamlet ceased. 
Still and silent, as was their custom, sat these 
two beneficent genii of the human race, their 
arms entwined with cordial familiarity, and 
soon the shades of night gathered around 
them. Then arose the Angel of Sleep from his 
moss-grown couch, and strewed with a gentle 
hand the invisible grains of slumber. The even- 
ing breezes wafted them to the quiet dwelling 
of the tired husbandman, enfolding in sweet 
sleep the inmates of the rural cottage—from 
the old man upon the staff, to the infant in the 
cradle. The sick forget their pain ; the mourn- 
ers their grief; the poor their care. All eyes 
closed. His task accomplished, the benevolent 
Angel of Sleep laid himself again beside his 
grave brother. “ When Aurora awakes,” ex- 


claimed he, with innocent joy, “ men praise me 
as their friend and benefactor. O, what hap- 
piness, unseen and secretly to confer such 
benefits! How blessed are we to be the invis- 
ible messengers of the Good Spirit! How 
beautiful is our silent calling!’ So spake the 
friendly Angel of Slumber. The Angel of 
Death sat with still deeper melancholy on his 
brow, and a tear, such as mortals shed, ap- 
peared in his large dark eyes. “Alas!” said he, 
“T may not, like thee, rejoice in the cheerful 
thanks of mankind; they call me, upon the 
earth, their enemy and joy-killer.” “O my 
brother!” replied the gentle Angel of Slum- 
ber, “and will not the good man, at his 
awakening, recognize in thee his friend and 
benefactor, and gratefully bless thee in his 
joy? Are we not brothers, and ministers of 
one Father?” As he spake, the eyes of the 
Death Angel beamed with pleasure, and again 
did the two friendly genii cordially embrace 
each other. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY 


CHAPTER I. 


GORDON AND INGALLS. 


Tus chapter is for Old Folks, too. Young 
Folks under ten can skip it, and begin with 
the next. 

I give this bit of family history at the out- 
set, in order that the reader may be prepared 
to make some allowance for a boy who never 
had a parent—in the true sense: 

My father was a politician, and my mother 
was the daughter of a politician. Their mar- 
riage represented a political compromise be- 
tween my father and my grandfather, the 
leaders of two political cliques. My mother 
was therefore a—well, cali it a political 
hostage for good faith between them. Her 
dowry consisted of the “Irish vote” in three 
Pennsylvania counties—for anything her hus- 
band deemed proper, also the “ whiskey vote” 
in two New York wards, and a fat position in 
the Custom House. It was in all respects a 
fair bargain, and fairly stuck to, I believe. 
The wedding was also a brilliant affair, and 
set all Gotham agap, for a time. 

They lived at a hotel; consequently I never 
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had a home—a circumstance attended with 
at least one advantage, I never was homesick, 
have never felt anything at all approaching 
that ailment, as I have heard others describe 
it. The first word I learned to lisp wasn’t 
“papa,” or “mamma” either. There wasn’t 
any papa at our rooms. My father’s wifo 
called him Mr. Gordon when there were 
callers in, Gordon simply when they were 
alone, often pronouncing it quite emphatically. 
There wasn’t any mamma either. My father 
called her Mrs. Gordon when there were peo- 
ple about, but when alone he generally called 
her Ingalls—that was her family name. Per- 
haps he had begun to wish she had remained 
Ingalls. They didn’t stop to pick out cour- 
teous words when there was nobody to hear. 
They were either very polite or else not at 
all polite, according to place and company, 
So I came to know them as Gordon and 
Ingalls, respectively, and called them so. as a 
matter of course, when I got a chance to eall 
them, which wasn’t very often. What with 
attending “conventions,” “rings,” “wire 
pullings,” “log rollings” (get the old folks to 
explain these things), being “on the stump” 
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.and “holding office,” Gordon was away the 
most of the time at the period when memory 
first begins to serve me. Ingalls, as I remeni- 
ber her, was, alternately, gay and gloomy. I 
have visions of her resplendent with dress and 
jewelry, and beaming with color; and yet 
other visions in which she sat pale and mop- 
ingly disposed, like a moulting bird. During 
these seasons of morbidity, which sometimes 
lasted several months, she kept her room, 
read “Childe Harold,” and—strange as it may 
appear to some—“Pilgrim’s Progress.” I 
well remember that book, a chumpy volume, 
in faded cloth, with fossil mosquitos smashed 
between its yellow pages. It had belonged 
to grandmother Ingalls in earlier days, and 
was read on that account, perliaps. It was 
during one of these “ blue spells,” that I was 
born, and somebody named me Gaius! Gaius, 
of allnames! *Twas a mean trick on a yet 
unsuspecting man. I never could find out, 
for certain, who did it. My malediction on 
them at random though. 

I have a theory, however, that it came out 
of that “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” from an old chap 
ever in the last part. Wicked or not, I have 
always hated the book, instinctively. Now 
an infant tongue would very naturally get 
into trouble with the intestine vowels of 
G-a-i-u-s. Mine did at any rate. Up to the 
age of ten, I never could make anything but 
Ga-as of it, which sounded so much like 
Guess that everybody took to calling me 
Guess, and I was thus rechristened—for life 
this time, I expect. Gordon used to be at 
our hotel once in from two to ten weeks, for- 
tuitously. I was sometimes with Ingalls 
when he came. She was nearly always lying 
on the sofa. Gordon would come in with: 

“Tiillo, Ingalls! In the dumps yet ?” 

To which she would reply, without eating 
up, “Ah, Mr. Gordon, you’ve come.” 

He generally stayed two days, sometimes 
three, but never more than a week; and 
their partings were much more affecting than 
their greetings. They were generally pre- 
ceded by various little misunderstandings, 
ending in Gordon’s charging on the ward- 
robe for his hat and coat, while Ingalls rose 
to a sitting position on the sofa with: 

“Dan Gordon, you rake, I wish I had never 
seen you.” 

To which Gordon would add: 

“ My idea exactly, Ingalls.” 

Then the door would bang, intimating that 
Gordon had bidden Ingalls good-by for a 
month or so, 
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On such occasions my mother would clench 
her bejewelled fingers and look the picture of 
fury for a moment, then turn her eyes on me 
—when I happened to be present—with an 
expression of disgust, rather hard to bear, till 
I got used to it. I have been told that I 
strongly resembled Gordon; and on these 
occasions I used to get the impression that 
Ingalls not only hated me for my relationship 
to my father, but that she also looked upon 
me as a most unfortunate and mortifying 
mistake on her own part—one she would not 
be likely to repeat, while her name was— 
Ingalls. In short, that by good rights, I had 
little or no business to be about. Gredel, the 
nursery-maid, seemed to be of the same 
opinion, for she used to hurry me off, and 
keep me out of sight. This Gredel was a 
German girl. The Germans are now a great 
people, and I shall speak guardedly concern- 
ing her. Perchance she had a German ad- 
miration for lager; perchance, 1 say, for she 
sometimes smelled of it; and used, occasion- 
ally, to put me into the foot of my bed with 
my heels, instead of my head, on the pillows. 
Ingalls used to rate her most unhandsomely 
at times; but that was before the late war on 
the Rhine. 

This was our mode of life till I was nearly 
six years old, when Gordon went to Europe, 
having been appointed United States minister 
to one of the smaller nationalities on the con- 
tinent. Ingalls was intending to accompany 
him; but during the week preceding his de- 
parture which they spent together, old 
quarrels broke out afresh, making such a 
breeze, that Gordon sailed without her. She 
sulked for a fortnight, then went into society 
full tilt. I, meanwhile, went to the dogs at 
about the same rate. There is no need to 
describe how I lived and what I learned, in 
the saloons, on the street, or at school—for I 
did go to school some—during these years. I 
would respectfully suggest to our great moral 
philosophers, who write long treatises, be- 
ginning with “There is implanted in the hu- 
man bosum a certain nice perception of right 
and wrong,” I would suggest, I say, that they 
compare this most happy and reassuring view 
of “ the human bosom ” with the moral status 
of little.chaps brouc’* up in hotels. There 
were, I remember, a .ot of us little fellows; 
and whatever God, or nature, had “implant- 
ed,” our moral condition was, according to 
the best of my recollection, something like 
this. Whatever we could doand get through 
with, without getting ourselves into a scrape 
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and making too big a row, was right enough. 
On the other hand, we knew that it didn’t 
pay to use “slang” and swear in the hotel 
parlors, or throw peanuts on the carpet, be- 
cause it made the ladies mad, and they would 
have in a waiter and get us put out. But if 
we had forgotten ourselves in these respects, 
and got put out, we thought it well to give 
the waiter who had done it the “ biggest 
swear” we could get up, and also remember 
him in future by flinging lumps of coal at his 
head from the landings. 

During the two years Gordon was in Eu- 
rope, I didn’t see Ingalls once a fortnight— 
and it was but an accidental glimpse. I was 
still a mistake, and, as it was now too late to 
rectify me, the next best thing was to ignore 
me, and I really think she had about forgot- 
ten my existence. I didn’t think of going to 
her room, or approaching her anywhere. 
Gredel and I fought it out together. By a 
series of successful wars, I had reduced her 
to serfdom, and set up a military despotism 
in our two rooms. About this time Gordon 
was recalled; I was now seven, and had got 
to be junior marker in the billiard hall down 
stairs. One afternoon the waiter came in 
saying Mrs. Gordon wanted me up stairs. I 
hadn’t been into my mother’s room—I state 
a fact—for three months; but putting on a 
swag I went up. 

Gordon had got back. I didn’t see the 
meeting between Ingalls and him; but they 
were sitting on the sofa together, looking 
quite amiable. How either of them ever hap- 
pened to think of me is a mystery. 

“Hillo! *pon my word, Ingalls,” cried 
Gordon, as I strutted in. “Quite a chap! 
I'd no idea. Must be six or seven! Named 
him, haven’t you? What's his name?” 

“Ask him,” said Ingalls. 

I’m half inclined to think she had forgotten 
herself. If I had said Bob or Bill I have little 
doubt it would have passed unchallenged by 
either of them; and I’ve always been sorry I 
didn’t change my odious name, then and 
there, for a nice one. But I didn’t think of 
it quite quick enough; and in reply to Gor- 
don’s question, “what’s your name, sir?” 
replied, “ Ga-as.” 

“Guess!” cried he, laughing. “D’ye hear 
that, Ingalls? Told me to guess! Where 
did he pick upsuch Yankeeisms? Now then, 
you little rowdy (turning to me again), tell me 
your name.” ¢ 
“ Ga-as,” said I. 

“Guess!” exclaimed he, hitting out at me 
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with his ¢ane—which I dodged. “What sort 
of a chap are you?” 

I should have been caned, beyond a doubt, 
for telling my name to my own father, had 
not Ingalls bethought herself of an explana- 
tion and interfered. 

“ Gaius,” said she, “ Gaius, that’s it.” 

“Gaius—Guess,” repeated Gordon. “Do 
sound some alike. Couldn’t think what in 

the world he was driving at. All right now, 
Guess—Gaius, I mean—all right now, sir. 
Beg your pardon, sir. He’s got quite a decent 
shaped head,” continued he, leisurely tap- 
ping it with his now peaceful cane, and talk- 
ing to Ingalls. “Bright-looking enough. 
Does he know anything?” 

Ingalls hadn’t ascertained; and so the sub- 
ject was dismissed and—I went down stairs 
again. 

The “canvass” which resulted in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan began; and the old 
system of comings and goings was resumed, 
During the next four years, Gordon was in 
Washington a large portion of the time; and 
Ingalls spent two winters there, leaving me 
at school in New York. The excitements 
and probable stimulants of his profession 
were beginning to tell on Gordon. He grew 
redder and rougher. I began to notice it, 
even then—rather curiously—Ingalls, on her 
part, grew colder and more vengeful. The 
great “political campaign” of 1860 com- 
menced. Gordon was hand in glove with the 
Douglas Democrats and exerted himself to 
the uttermost, on the stump in several States. 
They lost it, as everybody knows. He had 
drank much during the fall; and three weeks 
after the election of Mr. Lincoln, Daniel Web- 
ster Gordon died at Baltimore, of over- 
exertion and—it’s no use cloaking it— 
tremens. 

Ingalls went into weeds—rather fine ones. 
I never knew much about Gordon’s money; 
she secured it somehow. What to do with 
me was the problem which next engaged her 
attention. I was now thirteen, and ought to 
have gone on at school and thence to college. 
But Ingalls had no thoughts of undertaking 
the responsibility of my education. She had 
determined to be rid of me. The late Mr. 
Gordon had a brother residing at L——, down 
in Maine. To him Ingalls secretly addressed 
herself. I know not by what arguments she 
induced him to take me. The first intimation 
I had of the business was a positive announce- 
ment that I was to go to Maine within a 
fortnight. I had a New Yorker’s innocent 
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horror and contempt for “Down East,” 
founded, as usual, in an utter ignorance of 
the place and the people. I protested. I 
begged. Might I not remain at school? 
Might I not—do anything but that? Ingalls 
was firm. Maine was delightfully remote. I 
shouldn’t be likely to come back; I see it all 
now. I grew desperate; and as a last resort 
ran away. I got over to Jersey City, and 
went to Newark. I understood billiards, and 
got employed as marker at one of the hotels. 
Meanwhile Ingalls set Bonney after me. 
Bonney was a detective who boarded at our 
hotel. He knew me well, and soon nosed me 
out. I hadn’t been in Newark over a week, 
when he caught sight of me one morning 
from the street. I saw him at about the 
same moment, and knew I was a goner; but 
for the sake of keeping up appearances, I 
out and ran, and dodged, and doubled— 
till he overtook me. I was carried back in 
disgrace. Ingalls wouldn’t see me. Perhaps 
she wished to spare my guilty feelings—pos- 
sibly her own. I went to Maine the next 
day; and the detective went with me to keep 
me from escaping. Worse off than an orphan, 
ten times worse off, I went to my Uncle Seth 
Gordon, like a felon to prison. Don’t tell me 
it would be better to say nothing of all this. 
Why should I keep silence? Who was to 
blame that I was utterly bad and reckless at 
twelve? Ihad been trained to be so; and 
there are thousands in similar training to-day. 

Item. I was an only child. Some say only 
children are always spoiled by being indulged. 
That is an adage I shall always combat. I 
don’t deny the “spoil;” but it was done vice 
versa. 


CHAPTER IL. 
CALEB THE SLEEP-WALKER. 


So Bonney took me to Maine. I hadn’t 
forgiven him for catching me at Newark, and 
took no pains to conceal my resentment. 
But he didn’t mind my contemptuous cold 
shoulder in the least. He very kindly gave 
me the half-seat next the car window, occu- 
pying the outer half himself all the way, and 
‘was also very attentive to me in Boston where 
we passed the first night. He assured me 
that he hadn’t laid up anything against me, 
on account of our little spree over in Jersey. 
He regarded that as a very good joke (I 
didn’t), and said that I did put my pins down 
well for a youngster and no mistake. He also 
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thought we might as well get acquainted, for 
he was pretty sure that we should have deal- 
ings in the future. Now I had really no 
thought of trying to escape—from him, and 
told him so. I also offered to give my parole 
of honor that I would make no such effort. 
He accepted it with the greatest pleasure, and 
after that watched me closer than ever. 
Bonney was not a man to be taken in, or done 
for in any way. 

The village of L——, the residence of my 
Uncle Seth, lies in a rather narrowish valley, 
opening back among high wooded ridges and 
mountains. To the northward it opens out 
upon a pretty lake which furnishes the water- 
power of the place. The depot, at which we 
arrived, is some two miles below, at the en- 
trance of the valley. It was about ten o’clock 
in the evening when we came in. There was 
a sort of hack, or stage, from the depot up to 
L—, full of people this evening, returning 
from—somewhere. Bonney’s uniform and 
unmistakable devotion to me attracted con- 
siderable attention from the villagers. I 
noticed whispering, and concluded they were 
fixing me up a character. 

The Gordon mansion stood on a slope, a 
little up from the village. It was too dark to 
tell much about it that night; it loomed up 
well though. My Aunt Rachel had been 
dead two or three years; but there was a 
housekeeper, named Mrs. Sampson, and it 
was Mrs. Sampson who came out when the 
hack drove up. Uncle Seth was away—at 
Augusta, the State capital; he was also a 
local politician; the political taint ran 
through the family. So Bonney made me 
over to housekeeper, incidentally remarking 
that he should be in the village for some days 
—I understood what that meant—and then 
went down to the village tavern. Mrs. 
Sampson regarded mea. little oddly; calumny 
had doubtless been busy with my name; and 
the circumstances of my visit were, certainly, 
a little peculiar. But I bore it coolly. She 
seemed to think I must be desirous of retir- 
ing at once it was so late; and accepting the 
invitation I followed her up a great rackety 
Staircase. 
~ “You will sleep with Caleb,” said she. 
“ He’s been abed a long time.” 

I had heard of a cousin Caleb, some years 
—three or four—older than myself. 

“In here,” continued Mrs. Sampson, stop- 
ping at the end of a long dark passage, and 
turning a huge button on a strong oaken 
door. “This is Caleb’s room. We always 
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button him in nights,” she added, seeing my 
look of wonder. “He gets up in his sleep, 
and does strange things.” 

“Does he?” said 1, apprehensively. 

“Yes, tears round awful sometimes! He’d 
tumble down the stairs every night if we 
didn’t button him in.” 

“He can’t get out then, if he should need 

.” said I, thinking of my own case. 

“Not unless he busts the button,” replied 
she, laughing grimly, and holding up the 
lamp so I could see its massive proportions. 
“He bust off the first two we put on; but 
this one will stand him a racket, I reckon.” 

I thought so too. It was about the size of 
a carpenter's spirit-level, and put on with 
a large bolt and great sole-leather washer. 

“But I hear him trying it most every 
night,” continued she, with a hard grin. 
“ Tunkering away on the inside, I thought 
night before last he would come through! 
He did loosen it some!” 

The idea of being buttoned in with such a 
noctambulistic giant was rather uncanny. 
But there seemed to be no help for it; so I 
went in, and heard the button whop on the 
outside. The room was close and nauseous. 
I glanced towards the bed. There was a 
straggling range of humps under the quilt, 
and a big jute-colored head and ear on the 
pillow; but it didn’t see fit to wake up, so I 
went on to the window and tried to raise it, 
but it was fast down, nailed at the sides, I 
found. Same reason as for button, probably. 
I had somewhere heard of Daniel in the lion’s 
den; and had seen about the same thing, I 
supposed, in the lion’s cage at circuses. Not 
quite so bad off as Daniel, I thought. Caleb 
probably meant well. He wouldn’t bust me 
intentionally. But I determined to be watch- 
ful and to sleep warily. There was a large 
fireplace in the room, also a poker and 
tongs. I wondered if Caleb made use of these, 
in his attempts at button-bursting? It 
seemed quite probable. I had thoughts of 
dropping them out of the window; but as 
that was impossible, I slipped them gently 
into bed, between the feather-bed and the 
straw-bed—it was a bed of the old stamp. 
This done, I hastily undressed and got in 
upon them. They laid a little hard under 
there. But softer there than on my head, I 
soliloquized. Caleb went on snoring drowsily ; 
but that button worried me. What if there 
should be a fire! How in the name of mercy 
were we to get out? Windows all nailed 
down, and that unconscionable button on the 
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door! Could we both bust it? Doubtful, 
very doubtful, and it would all rest with Mrs. 
Sampson. Well, I would risk it to-night— 
because I had got to; but I would either sleep 
by myself, or come to a secret understanding 
with that button, before another night. I 
thought perhaps an awl-hole with a silk 
thread, or a small wire, playing through it, 
might give me “open sesame.” My father 
was a wire-puller, and it would go hard with 
his only son if he couldn’t manage that, and 
with this consoling thought I fell asleep across 
the poker and tongs. It was broad daylight 
when I woke. I found Caleb inspecting me 
curiously. I think that it was his steady 
stare that waked me. There was a horrible 
pain along my back where the poker and 
tongs had come. Howto get them out of bed 
without Caleb’s seeing them was another 
problem. All this time Caleb continued star- 
ing. It was his first sight of me; and perhaps 
they took me for a mushroom; but his gaze 
wasn’t very piercing. He had mild fishy eyes; 
and his mouth seemed to be on the point of 
whistling; involuntarily, somehow, I at once 
felt relieved. I suspect I had been a little 
afraid of him the previous evening, from his 
ogreish surroundings. But Caleb awake and 
Caleb asleep were two very different chaps. 
His distinguishing traits were clearly noe- 
turnal. 

“ Halloo!” said I, easing my back. 

“Halloo!” said he. “Where did you come 
from ?” 

“New York,” said I. “Your name is 
Caleb, I hear.” 

“Yes. What's yours?” 

“ Guess,” 

“© well—I guess it’s John.” 

But I was used to this mistake on the part 
of strangers, including my late father, and 
proceeded to set him right. 

“Well, that’s a queer name,” said he. 

“Yes, and I’m a queer boy.” ~ 

“Are you?” 

“ Yes, and you’re another, I should think.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Why? To be buttoned in nights! Say, 
did you get up in the night?” 

“T dunno, did I?” 

“T didn’t hear you. But suppose the house 
should get afire, what in the world would you 
do, I should like to know, buttoned in here ?” 

But Caleb’s ideas were very muddy here, 
and such as he had were cut short by the 
creaking of the button, and Mrs. Sampson’s 
fist on the door, summoning us to breakfast. 
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THE STORM AT SEA. 


San a storm it was,to be sure! All 
day the wind had been rising, the rain 
falling in torrents, and as night came on 
both wind and rain grew worse. The 
tall trees bent, the boughs and branches 
cracked, fences blew over and chimneys 
blew down, The wind caught sticks 
and gravel and sent them against the 
windows till you might think the panes 
were going to be shattered in pieces, It 
was a sad night for sailors on the coast, 
and a still sadder night for their families 
at home; for the sailors had enough to 
do, and they knew if there was hope, 
and when the danger was over; but 
those at home could only sit and listen 
to the wind, and tremble, and fear the 
worst, even after the trouble was all 
over. 
~ Tes That was the way with Captain Cary’s 


family. When the storm was over they did not dare to rejoice, for they were not sure but he 
had gone down in it. 

Captain Cary was one of the best men in the world, and a regular sailor. He had been to 
sea ever since he was a boy of twelve, had seen all the countries of the world and met with 
all sorts of adventures, At evening, when he was at home, he used to gather his children 
about him and tell them how he saw the sun set in the north and rise again after a little 
while and go back to the south, in times when the day was six months long; and then when 
the six months of night came, how he rode over the snow by the light of the northern aurora. 
He told them of being in Jamaica, and how he used to go out early in the morning and 
gather oranges when the dew was on them, and how there would be ripe and green oranges 
and flowers all on the same tree. Then he told them of going to China for opium, and steal- 
ing up to the coast at night, when the natives would bring the opium to them, and they 
would cut away with, perhaps, an English steamer chasing after them. 

Many an amusing story had their father told them of the long years he had spent sailing 
over the sea, and he had stories enough more to tell in hundreds of evenings. But the best 
story of all he had told them the very night before he went away the last time, and it was 
that after this one voyage he would never go to sea again, but would come home and stay 
with them all the rest of his life. He was tired of roving, and he had money enough, he said, 
and when he had gone this once to the West Indies, and from there to South America, and 
then to Florida, perhaps, he would come home and be a farmer. 

Well, he had been to all these places, and they had got good news of him, and the last news 
was from Georgia. That said that he was going to sail for home immediately, and would be 
there in a few days. 

Then what a joyful family were the Carys! How they set everything in order, and counted 
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the hours, and how the children asked their 
mother every morning if father would be 
home to-day, and every evening if he would 
be home the next morning. 

There were five of these children, and the 
youngest, a baby a year old, the father had 
never seen. It was born just after he went 
away the last time. Next there were Jack 
and Jane, the twins, five years old, and 
Tommy, seven years old, and Nell the eldest, 
who was ten. 

Of course the younger ones did not know 
much about the storm, though they had been 
taught to pray every night and morning that 
the winds and the storms might be kind to 
their dear father, and that the angels of God 
might turn the lightnings of heaven away 
from him. They had some idea of danger 
when the wind blew so, and when they saw 
their mother walking up and down the room 
with her face so white. But when the sun 
came out, and all was silent and sweet and 
bright, they forgot all about the tempest, and 
asked again if father would be home that day. 

“If God is willing, my dears,” was all the 
answer their mother could make. She dared 
not say she hoped he would come, for it was 
time for him to be on the coast, and all 
night that terrible storm had been raging. 
She knew that there must have been disasters 
and wrecks, and lives lost; and of all that 
would be destroyed, how could she expect 


that her husband would be saved ? 

The children went to their play satisfied, 
all but Nell. She was old enough to under- 
stand, and she had seen her mother walking 
about the house, praying and crying, all night 
long. So she said nothing, only tried to keep 
the tears back, and to do all she could. She 
put some fresh flowers in the vases, some 
fresh boughs of pine in the fireplace, dusted 
the chairs and tables in the sitting-room, and 
helped to set the table for one. That one 
was Captain Cary, and whereas they were 
expecting him, the table was kept set for him 
all the time, so that he could have breakfast, 
dinner or supper as soon as he got home. 
The coffee-pot was ready by the kitchen 
stove, the water boiling, the coffee waiting in 
the canister close at hand, and lots of good 
things in the closet’ ready to set upon the 
table ata minute’s notice. The table itself 
was covered with a beautiful cloth, on which 
was placed a tete-a-tete set of blue and white 
little dishes that the captain had brought 
from Liverpool. A special silver fork and 
spoon were laid out for use, and a wonderful 


little salt-cellar, a shell on a silver stand was 
kept for the occasion. 

Poor Nell put everything neatly in its 
place, and made herself as busy as possible, 
pretending not to feel bad; but every mo- 
ment she had to wink tears out of her eyes, 
and whenever she glanced at her mother, she 
felt herself grow weak. For as the hours 
passed, and it came time when they must 
hear news of some sort, good or bad, Mrs. 
Cary grew more troubled, and less able to 
hide it. 

Ten o’clock came, and eleven, and at noon 
something must happen. Mrs. Cary gave up 
trying to do anything, but seated herself in 
her sewing-chair and gathered her children 
about her. Baby was asleep in its cradle, the 
twins were seated before their mother, play- 
ing with a toy horse and cart, Tommy had a 
picture-book, and Nell, sitting on a stool close 
to her mother’s elbow, made believe dress 
her doll. Mrs. Cary didn’t even make believe 
do anything, but sat with her hands clasped, 
praying silently. If any of the children spoke 


to her, she hushed them. And so they sat 
there silent, except when the little ones 


whispered, so silent that they could hear the 
clock tick, and the tea-kettle hiss as the 
water boiled, and the far-off wash of the sea 
on the shore, and the far-off noise of the 
town. 

By-and-by the hand of the clock got round 
near noon, and the baby began to stir a little. 
And just as the baby began to stir, there was 
the sound of a step not far away outside. 
Mrs. Cary sat upright in her chair, clasped 
her hands and listened. 

The baby waked and began to crow to its 


mother, but she could take no notice of it. 
Her whole attention was given to that com- 
ing step. All the children started a little at 
that crowing from the cradle. Jane went to 
ask baby for a kiss, Nell held up her doll for 
it to see, Jack began to whip his wooden 
horses, and Tommy went to ask his mother 
to tell him what that long word was he had 
found in his book. 

Mrs. Cary did not speak to any of them, 
did not dare look at the door, but looked at 
her baby and thought, “O my little ones! 
are you orphans, and I a widow ?” 

The step came nearer, the gate-latch 
clicked, the step came up to the door, into 
the entry, and to the door of the sitting- 
room. There it stopped, and they all looked 
up. What do you think they saw? Why, a 
great bronzed sea captain, with a smile all 
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over his face, all over his form, you might 
say, and his blue eyes beaming on them as 


only a husband and father’s eyes can beam 
when he has not seen his family for a year. 


In less time than you can think, they were 
all hanging about him, laughing, crying, re- 
joicing, thanking God. And then he went 
to the cradle where was the baby he had 
never seen, and though he was such a big 
man, with a great beard, baby laughed and 
held out his arms to him, as though knowing 
as well as the rest that he was the father 
home at last from the sea. 

Captain Cary had had a narrow escape, 
and he told them about it, and how, during 
that terrible night, he had thought of them 
and known that they were thinking of him. 
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After a little while Nell stole away from 
them, and out into the kitchen. There she 
set the coffee boiling, cut the bread and but- 
ter, got out the cold chicken and the pre- 
serves, and all the dainties they had prepared, 
and just as her mother had begun to think 
that the captain must have something to eat, 
Miss Nell appeared, with a very red face, at 
the door and announced that dinner was 
ready. 

“ Dear little housekeeper!” said her father, 
laying his hand on her head. 

She reached up for the hand, held it in 
hers, and led him to the table, and there they 
all sat down, as happy and thankful a family 
as there was to be found on earth. 

“Pap,” says Jack, “did the angels of the 
Lord turn the lightning away from you ?” 

“Yes!” says the captain, soberly, folding 
his hands. 

“And was the wind kind to you?” 

“Yes!” said the captain, again. 

“And what made ’em ?” asked Jack. 

“He who made the winds and the light- 
nings, and blessed be his name!” the father 
said. 


TIM’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Tr was ragged and dirty. 

When I tell you he had no parents, no 
home, no friends, you will, I am sure, be 
ready to pity him, but you never can know 
how lonely and sad the poor boy felt, cut off, 
as he was, from all that is delightful in inter- 
course with friends and enjoyment of home. 
Imagine, if you can, yourself in Tim’s place; 
and I assure you the reality is a thousand 
times worse than any picture your fancy can 
draw for you. 

To know no particular abiding-place; to 
be kicked and cuffed about by those who 
were stronger than he; to go without food 
when he was hungry; to sleep upon any 
description of bed, from a doorstep to a 
paving-stone; these experiences, and many 
more like them, belonged to the life Tim led. 

He was one of a class known as “street- 
boys,” in the great city of New York, but, 
notwithstanding his vagrancy and homeless- 
ness, I-have chosen him as the hero of my 
story. 


Upon this particular morning, when I have 
undertaken to introduce him to you, he 
was strolling about the city, up one street 
and down another, aimless, idle, bent upon 
no good, you may be sure. He passed groups 
of healthy, happy, well-dressed children 
hurrying along to school, bright, laughing 
girls, and sturdy, independent boys, each 
with a parcel of books, and each intent upon 
reaching the playground in the quickest pos- 
sible time. Tim looked at them curivusly, 
but they all gave him a wide margin, having 
no sympathy with such a disreputable-looking 
boy. Crowds of business men, hurrying up 
from the ferries, with no time to lose, and 
the prospect of a long busy day before them, 
nearly ran over the podr boy, and crowded 
him off the sidewalk, without so much as 
being conscious of his presence. 

In fact, everybody seemed to be particularly 
active that morning; the air was bracing, the 
day was fine; shopmen called out to their 
assistants to look alive; merchants whisked 
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out their newest fabrics with the politest of 
bows, and made their lady customers feel 
that the most brilliant and unheard-of bar- 
gains were then and there presented; every- 
body seemed to be full of life, energy, hope— 
everybody except Tim, who walked slowly 
forward, stopping now and then to criticise 
the arrangement of the great red and blue 
jars in the druggist’s window, or to remark 
upon the total lack of system with which the 
venders of Christmas toys set about the dis- 
play of their wares. There was a hideous 
“grinning mask in close proximity to a most 
lovely wax doll, whose rich satin dress brushed 
against a grotesque jumping-Jack, who per- 
formed the most comical evolutions on the 
slightest provocation, jumping once, in the 
height of his frantic enjoyment, clear over 
her serene highness’s ringleted head. 

There were tin trumpets and penny whis- 
tles, candies, cakes and bon-bons of every hue 
‘and shape that the ingenuity of men could 
devise, and I am sure these latter articles 
must have looked very tempting to a boy who 
had eaten uo breakfast, for the very good 
reason that he had had none to eat. 

You have all heard the puzzling reason 


given in the particular case of that Jack who 
wouldn’t eat his supper, haven’t you? 

I remember how it used to bother me to 
show cause why he was thus persistent in his 


refusal to partake of the evening meal. Per- 
haps you are wiser than I was at the period 
to which I allude. Well, Tim stood and 
stared at that window, and it’s an unsettled 
question in my mind whether he would not 
have been standing there at this moment, 
his admiration rooting him to the spot, had 
not his eyes been caught by a counter attrac- 
tion in the person of a little girl who was 
moving about inside the store, and now 
approached the window to turn over the toys 
and look about, as if in search of something. 
Her dress was a delicate shade of blue, trim- 
med with swan’s down; her dainty bit of a 
hood was also of down, and the long golden 
curls that fell about her shoulders and peeped 
out about her pretty rose-leaf face, were very 
bewitching indeed. Her plump little snow- 
flake of a hand fluttered about among the 
articles in the window, without, as it seemed, 
being able to decide upon any particular one, 
and finally she seemed to appeal to a lady 
who approached from a remote part of the 
store, and smilingly lent her aid. And there 
stood Tim, outside the window, quite as 
much interested as was the little lady herself, 


and totally forgetful of everything besides the 
beautiful child and her purchases. 

Finally the business was concluded, and 
then came another delight for Tim. One of 
the shopmen began to transfer sundry bun- 
dies and packages to a carriage drawn up in 
front of the store. First of all there came a 
wonderful Christmas tree—O, ever so high! 
Tim had his doubts about its going inside 
the carriage, but it did—tapers, and glisten- 
ing pendants, and all. Then followed brown 
paper parcels, which, from their shape, were 
terribly suggestive of drums, dolls, and such 
like delights of childhood ; and finally, follow- 
ing in the wake of her purchases, out tripped 
the little azure-robed fairy, with a heart 
bursting with happiness and a face wreathed 
with smiles. 

She was on the point of entering the car- 
riage when her eye rested upon the boy’s 
ragged, soiled clothing, and his pale face, and 
she made a slight motion with her hand for 
Tim to advance. 

“ Poor boy!” she said; “ you are hungry, I 
know you are. Mamma, here’s a poor hun- 
gry little boy. Please, may I give him one of 
my packages of bon-bons ?” 

“If he is hungry your sweetmeats will not 
satisfy his appetite. Better give him these 
crackers.” 

The little hand extended the package, add- 
ing thereto a share of the confections, all of 
which Tim took with an air of utter bewil- 
derment, hearing, as if in a dream, the sweet 
voice speaking to him, “To-morrow, you 
know, is Christmas, so you may look upon 
this as your Christmas present, and upon me 
as Santa Claus.” 

Then she laughed, sprang into her carriage, 
the driver closed the door, mounted his seat, 
and away they all went, leaving Tim staring 
after them with mouth and eyes wide open 
in astonishment. No one had ever spoken 
so kindly to him before, and he was half in- 
clined to look upon the whole event as a 
dream. But there were the gifts which the 
good fairy had flung into his hands. He 
handled them, smelled them, and finally 
tasted them; and O, sugar-plums and taffy! 
how delicious they were. Deep in the dis- 
cussion of a sugar peach he paused. 

What was it little Golden-hair had said? 

Christmas! What was that? Tim didn’t 
think he had ever before heard the word, 
and it puzzled him not a little. 

And she had said something too” about 
Santa Claus, 
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What was that, he wondered? Perhaps 
he should find both the unknown articles in 
the other paper; so he set about undoing it, 
and there lay the nicest, and whitest, and 
flakiest of cream crackers, but whether 
Christmas and Santa Claus were among 
them or not Tim couldn’t decide. Slowly he 
walked onward, his mind engaged with an 
entirely new train of ideas, aroused by the 
events of the past hour. He began to regret 
his want of politeness, in that he had not 
even said “thank you” to the child. He 
glanced regretfully at his ragged, dirty clothes. 
But what could he do? They were all that 
he had. He wondered if he should ever see 
the beautiful child again, and concluded he 
would spend the remainder of his life trying 
to find her, in order to express the thanks he 
was too confused to utter a few moments ago. 

Up and down the noisy city streets he 
wandered all day long, thinking of the morn- 
ing’s occurrence, wishing it were possible for 
him to lead a better life, and at nightfall he 
found himself near one of his old haunts, a 
basement room or cellar extending far be- 
neath the sidewalk, reeking with the fumes 
of tobacco, and filled with a mixed multitude 
of persons jabbering, quarrelling, and other- 
wise so busily engaged as to be oblivious of 
his presence. 

Mrs. Mulloney, who kept the place, was not 
so entirely bad but that she pitied the boy, 
and allowed him to fling himself upon the 
straw which served as beds for her lodgers, 
for this was Mrs. Mulloney’s lodging-house; 
her kitchen, barroom and dormitory being all 
in one. 

Tim fell asleep immediately, and dreamed 
of fairies with golden curls, blue dresses and 
trimmings of swan’s down. 

How long he slept he never could tell, but 
he was awakened by rough voices near him. 
Two angry men were disputing near a table 
upon which stood a bottle and glasses. 

“T tell ye,” said one, “Jim knows what 
he’s about. You can trust him, can’t ye?” 

“And I tell you,” said the other, “it’s a 
risky piece of business to meddle with a 
house when it’s full of company like that.” 

“O bother!” cried the first voice; “you 
always croak. Didn’t Jim’s cousin, who is in 
service up at Golding’s, pian it all? They are 
to have a Christmas tree, or some sich non- 
sense, and the whole family will be out of 
the way, with the table set in the dining- 
room, and all the silver brought out for the 
. occasion standing within reach, handy like.” 
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Tim waited to hear no more, The whole 
plan flashed upon his mind. A Christmas 
tree! He didn’t know what that was, but 
the little girl had mentioned it, and perhaps 
it was her papa’s house that was to be robbed! 

He crept out silently from his straw, and, 
once outside the house, ran as if for dear life. 
Everybody knew where the house of Mr. 
Golding the rich merchant was situated, for 
it was so large and fine as to be quite a land- 
mark in its quarter of the city. It was not 
yet midnight, and the few pedestrians, wend- 
ing their way along the slippery pavement 
that Christmas eve, might have mistaken 
Tim for a spectre, so swiftly and silently did 
he flit past. 

On through the darkness he plunged, down 
alleys silent and deserted, up streets where 
the lamps shed a fitful light, until he arrived 
at the house of Mr. Golding. Here was suf- 
ficient light, certainly. Every window seemed 
ablaze, and the magical glow streamed out 
warmly across the frost-covered pavement. 
But how to get in and warn the master of the 
house of the evil designs of the robbers, that 
puzzled Tim. Standing a little on one side, 
he deliberated. He knew that the doors of 
city houses were always kept locked, and 
that were he to ring, the servants would not 
admit him nor listen to what he had to say. 
But he was losing time, and already, per- 
haps, the thieves might be at work. This 
thought rendered him desperate. He glided 
up the marble steps, and softly turning the 
doorknob, found, to his excessive joy and 
surprise, that the careless servants had neg- 
lected to turn the key in the lock, that his 
problem was solved and he was free to enter. 

So there he stood within the hall of the 
luxurious mansion, ragged, dirty and utterly 
bewildered at the novelty of the scene, the 
glittering chandeliers, soft carpets and profu- 
sion of flowers; such a contrast to all he had 
hitherto experienced; and I don’t know but 
what he would have forgotten his self-im- 
posed errand, bad not the golden-haired fairy 
of his dreams appeared to his astonished eyes, 
flitted up to him and called out: 

“O, you are the little boy I saw to-day on 
Broadway. How did you come here?” 

Then Tim found his tongue and made 
such good use of it that in a very few minutes 
Mr. Golding had been put in possession of 
the facts of the case, a couple of policemen 
had been called in and hidden in the dining- 
room closet, from which they were able to 
emerge at the proper moment, and capture 
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A Night in the Old Barn on Bear River. 


the robbers without the least difficulty, which 
they did. 

The treacherous cook, who had lured the 
men on with promises of enormous booty, 
was permitted to accompany her cousin to 
the station house, where, it is to be hoped, 
she had plenty of time to reflect upon the 
enormity of her offence. 

As for Tim, he was taken in charge by a 
housemaid, and after being washed and 
dressed in a suit of clothes belonging to the 
maid’s own son, I declare you would not 

‘have known the boy, so great was the change 
in his appearance. 

After this he was taken up to the parlor, 
where he was more than ever confused and 
blinded with the lights, the glitter of mirrors 
and pictures, and O, above and beyond all, 
he saw the Christmas tree, and O, a greater 


wonder still, there was a present for him, an 
entire new suit of clothes, from cap to boots, 
He now discovered the meaning of Christ- 
mas and Santa Claus. The little girl—Gussie 
Golding, she told him was her name—ex- 
plained to him about the birth of our Saviour, 
and showed him a beautiful picture of the 
nativity, which greatly aided his comprehen- 
sion. From this time began a new life for 
Tim. Mr. Golding, finding the boy utterly 
friendless, took him into his household, gave 
him employment, and sent him to school. 
Tim proved hithself grateful, honest and in- 
dustrious, and grew up to be a useful mem- 
ber of society; but whatever success he 
afterwards attained in life, he never failed to 
attribute it all to Gussie Golding and her 
CuRISTMAS TREE. 


A NIGHT IN THE OLD BARN ON BEAR RIVER. 


BY KIT CARSON, JR. 


“A REGULAR northeaster!” said old San- 
ders. “We may as well get out of this. 
*T will be colder than Biter by morning!” 

“U-ugh! Nodoubt!” exclaimed the “ doc- 
tor,” shivering. “ But how far is it down to 
the settlement, for a guess ?” 

“O, twenty miles, or thereabout,” replied 
Sanders, laughing grimly. 

“ Twenty miles to-night! Confound moose- 
hunting!” cried the doctor, looking round to 
the rest of us, who were much of his opinion, 
as we stood there, with the snow sifting 
down through the bare forest branches and 
rattling inclemently on the dried leaves. 

“By George!” cried Brown. “This is 
tougher than anything I saw in the service! 
Twenty miles in such a storm!” 

“No use grumbling; you would come, you 
know; may as well make the best of it,” said 
Sanders. “But we’ve got a long tramp; so 
let’s be off.” 

We were, we judged, somewhere in the 
town of Grafton, Maine, on the head waters 
of Bear River, a tributary of the Androscog- 
gin. We had come up the day before, with 
hounds, after a moose reported to have been 
seen some miles below. Yesterday had been 
a beautiful Indian summer day, the last of its 
race; for winter had now burst down upon 
us with hail and snow, driven by the cutting 
northeast wind, which sighed and howled 


with November dreariness through the leaden 
forest. 

The moose had fared much better than his 
hunters, for, after leading us off steadily into 
the wilderness, he had now left us to get back 
the best way we could in storm and darkness, 

Our party consisted of five; the “doctor,” 
a young medical student, just out of school 
and never in the woods before; Brown, a re- 
turned cavalry man, my brother Tom and 
myself, then boys of fifteen, and lastly, San- 
ders, an old backwoodsman who, in his 
younger days, had been a river-driver, but 
latterly a hunter and trapper. “Twas a queer 
party, collected rather hastily, to gratify the 
doctor’s ill-timed enthusiasm to hunt a moose, 
Sanders was the only one possessing the 
slightest knowledge of woodcraft. 

For two or three hours we tramped on 
steadily, following down the river, and con- 
soling ourselves, as best we might, with the 
reflection that, provided we didn’t get lost, 
we should get down to some farmhouse by 
midnight, possibly. It was now past five 
o'clock, and getting quite dark, when we 
suddenly noticed that the forest lightened up 
ahead, and a few moments later we came 
out into a large opening on the stream, con- 
taining a big building of some sort. 

“ Hurrah!” shouted the doctor; “there’s a 
house.” 
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“ Not a house, exactly,” said Brown, strain- 
ing his eyes to reconnoitre. “I should call 
that a barn.” 

“Hay-farm here, I guess,” said Sanders; 
“where they cut hay for the logging-camps. 
No house here.” 

“No light, anyway,” said Tom. 

“ Well, then,” cried the doctor, striking out 
across the clearing, “in lack of a house, we 
will try the barn.” 

We all followed; any sort of a shelter was 
a godsend on such a night, and we were soon 
stumbling round the corner of a great de- 
serted structure of rough boards, looming up 
lonesomely amid the whirling snow, with one 
of its “great doors” swinging and banging 
with dismal slams. 

We dodged in, however, and contrived to 
secure the reckless old door by standing a 
piece of timber slantingly against it on the 
outside. There was a large quantity of hay 
stored within. The scaffolds and mows were 
filled up to the “ high beams,” and there was 
also a lot lying loose on the floor. 

It wouldn’t do to kindle a fire in there, 
and nobody wanted one enough to build it 
out in the snow; so we divided the remain- 
der of our “cold bite” in the dark, and, after 
eating it, shook down a bed of the hay and 
turned in side by side, with a beautiful cov- 
erlet of the same material. For a long time 
we lay talking and congratulating ourselves 
in our comfortable bunk, till, after a while, 
first Brown, then the doctor, and soon after 
Sanders began snoring drowsily, Tom took 
up the chorus, and 1 didn’t listen much 
longer. 

I don’t know how long we had been asleep, 
when all at once I woke with a jump and in 
considerable alarm. Something was snuffing 
and scratching through the hay down at my 
feet. I was sure I felt claws on my boot. It 
took me a moment to recollect where I 
was, and it then flashed into my mind that 
the doctor was playing off another of his 
jokes (he was always at it) to frighten me. 

The scratching and rustling continued, 
working up nearer; but I waited for a good 
chance. “T’ll fix you, old fellow,” thought I, 
and lay motionless till I felt what I took to 
be his finger nails pinching up my trowser 
leg; then I kicked out at a venture, hoping 
to pay him for his untimely antics. 

My foot hit something—pretty hard! There 
was a spit, a growl, and the flash of two fiery 
eyes in the blackness! In my fright and sur- 
prise I executed a rolling leap over Brown, 
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who lay next to me, and landed plump on 
the doctor. Up jumped the doctor, pitching 
me down into the hay at his feet. As yet 
none had spoken, but the following inquiries 
instantly broke out in the dark: 

“ Halloo!” from the doctor. 

“ What’s up?” from Brown. 

“Wildcats! Wildcats!” screamed I, sprawl- 
ing in the hay. 

“Halloo!” from old Sanders, waking up, 

“ What’s the matter?” from Tom. 

“Catamounts! Wildcats!” I vociferated. 

There was an instant scrabble! Everybody © 
was on his feet in no time! Gusts of hay 
flew about! 

Knowing the creature was on my side, I 
leaped over toward the other, ran against 
Brown, was taken for the wildcat, and got a 
knock which sent me sprawling in the hay 
again. 

“ Here he is!” yelled Brown. 
Out with your knives!” 

“Holdon! Don’t stab!” Ishouted. “You 
are wrong, all wrong!” 

“Strike a light! Strike a light!” cried 
Sanders; with “Open the door! Open the 
door!” from the doctor. 

Everybody ran toward the door to push it 
open, all together, and actually ran square 
on to the cat, which had also started for the 
door. A tornado of spits and snarls arose; 
the creature bit and dug away right and left, 
slitting open pant legs, snapping its teeth, 
and tripping up nearly the whole party in its 
struggle among our legs. The hounds rushed 
in to complete the uproar, while voices not 
identified cried all at once: 

“Git out!” 

Ste-boy !” 

“ Git out!” 

“Don’t strike here!” 

“Who you kicking?” 

“Avast that knife!” from Sanders. 

“For God’s sake, keep that gun off my 
head!” from Brown. 

All this, with an instantaneous rush for 
the other end of the floor; in fact, another 
blind and unintentional run on the already 
maddened animal, which had gone there just 
ahead of us. This time the creature sprang 
at the doctor full tilt, knocking him against 
somebody else. Another outrageous panic 
followed. Everybody kicked and struggled 
at random. And amid shouts, barks, growls 
and spits, the beast got through the crowd 
somehow, and escaped up the side of the 
mow. 


“ Here he is! 
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An Angry Doctor. 


“Order! Order!” roared Sanders, above 
the outcry. “Now just stand still! Stand 
still everybody, till we get a light.” 

Matches were fumbled out and struck, but 
they only seemed to make the darkness 
denser, till Sanders found some pine splinters 
on the floor, which he lighted. Putting one 
of these into the muzzle of his rifle, he thrust 
it upward, disclosing an animal larger than 
the hounds, crouching on the high beam. 

“There he is!” cried Tom. 

“Take your gun, Brown,” said Sanders; 
“but no, you hold the torch and let me shoot.” 

Brown took the torch, and Sanders, taking 
up a gun, fired. The cat yowled, and, bound- 
ing off sidewise from the beam, came sailing 
down toward us with its claws spread out. 
Brown jumped aside to get out of the way. 
The splint fell out of the gun, on the floor 
putting it out; and down came the wounded 
beast, snapping and snarling, in the midst of 
us. 

Darkness reigned, and such a scrimmage 
as followed there on the narrow floor! I 
remember jumping frenziedly backward upon 
some one, who pitched me headlong again 
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with my face flat on the creature’s horrible 
fur! but it didn’t move, and I have no doubt 
was already dead. 

Meanwhile, somebody had struck out at 
random and laid the doctor flat for a moment; 
and somebody else had hit a dog, who was 
lamenting piteously. But order was at last 
restored, and another splinter lighted, when 
the creature was found to be stone dead in 
the hay. 

It was a large specimen of what Sanders 
called a “bob-cat,” which is the Canada 
Lynx of the naturalists. It had probably 
been in the barn when we went in, having 
gone in like ourselves to get shelter from the 
storm. Our noisy entrance had doubtless 
given it quite a surprise, and being of an in- 
quisitive mind, it had come down after all 
was quiet, to investigate, with the results 
beforementioned. 

The fur was of a beautiful stone-gray color, 
fading into white upon the under parts of 
the body. The skin was unanimously voted 
to the “ doctor,” as he had suffered most, to 
keep as a memento of our night in the old 
barn on Bear River. 


AN ANGRY DOCTOR. 


Speaking of aggravated cases, did you ever 
think, reader, of the aggravations to which 
doctors are subjected, when called up at night 
for the most frivolous reasons? The follow- 
ing is communicated by a brother: 

“Tn the old saddle-bag period of doctoring, 
when a doctor’s circuit extended for miles, 
and his headquarters were in the saddle, the 
doctor’s position was no sinecure, though his 
mission was to cure sinners. His services 
were in demand night and day, on all pre- 
tences, and such a thing as a square night’s 
rest could never be assured tohim. This lat- 
ter affliction was very hard to be borne, and 
there occurred many trials to his temper 
through nocturnal invasion, that even the 
remembrance of it in the bill hardly compen- 
sated. An ancient Medicus, who rode one of 
the widest of these circuits, sowing calomel 
broadcast, had returned at the close of one 
stormy day, particularly weary, he having 
assisted at the addition of two to the human 


population, besides attending to the whole of 
a large practice. He ate his supper, sat 
awhile in his slippers before the fire, enjoy- 
ing a mug of flip, and went to bed happy in 
the hope that he should not be called. He 
had just got asleep when his door-knocker 
banged furiously, and he started up to learn 
that old Mrs. Moore, at the furthest bound of 
his beat, wished to see him. ‘ Wouldn’t it do 
in the morning?’ he asked the messenger. 
‘No,’ the old lady was pertickler,’ and so he 


- reluctantly got into his clothes for his five 


miles’ ride. She was one of his best custom- 
ers, and he wouldn’t offend her. On reaching 
her house, she told him she had taken a vio- 
lent cold, and wanted him to give her some- 
thing to make her sneeze! The doctor 
thought of his distant bed with a swearing 
sigh, and gave her enough bayberry snuff to 
keep her sneezing till next morning. This 
was some consolation to him as he drove 
home.” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Cutiets.—The cutlet should be cut as 
handsomely as possible, and about three 
quarters of an inch in thickness; before cook- 
ing, they should be well beaten with the blade 
of a chopper, if a proper beater be not on hand; 
then fry them a light brown, and send them up 
to table garnished with parsley, and rolls of 
thin-sliced, nicely fried bacon; they are with 
advantage coated, previous to cooking, with 
the yolk of an egg, and dredged with bread 
crumbs. 


Suices or Cop.—Three slices make a small 
dish; put them into a baking-dish, cover them 
over with some good second stock, a little 
essence of anchovies; when done, thicken the 
stock, and pass it through a tammy, pour it 
over your fish, season with cayenne pepper, 
and salt, and lemon juice; if for capers, add 
them; if for maitre d’hotel, add cream and 
parsley chopped fine. 


Veat Brotrn.—Stew a knuckle of veal; 
draw gravy as for stock, add four quarts of 
water, with celery, parsley and an onion; sim- 
mer till reduced to half, then add two or three 
ounces of rice, but not until the soup is nearly 
cooked, so that when served the rice may be 
no more than done. Vermicilli may be used 
in preference, or for change. 


Morton Brotu.—Three pounds of mutton, 
put into two quarts of cold water, add onion, 
turnips, pepper and salt, a few sweet herbs, 
and a little pearl barley; skim well, and boil 
four hours. These ingredients chiefly depend 
upon whether this dish is made for an invalid, 
if so, the omission of any of the ingredients will 
be regulated according to the advice of the 
medical attendant. 


Morton Sovp.—Cut a neck of mutton into 
four pieces, and put it aside, then take a slice 
of the gammon of bacon and put it in a sauce- 
pan with a quart of peas and enough water to 
boil them; let the peas boil to a pulp, then 
strain them through a cloth, and put them 
aside; add enough water to that in which is 
the bacon to boil the mutton, slice three tur- 
nips, a8 many carrots, and boil for an hour 
slowly, adding sweet herbs, onions, cabbage 
and lettuces chopped small; then stew a 
quarter of an hour longer, sufficient to cook 
the mutton, then take it out, and take some 


fresh green peas, add them with some chopped 
parsley and the peas first boiled to the soup, 
putin a lump of butter rolled in flour, and 
stew till the green peas are done. 


Caves’ Tart Sour.—Get three calves’ tails, 
let them be cut in joints, and, after blanching, 
put them into some good white stock, and stew 
them well for several hours, 


SquasH Puppinc.—One good squash stewed 
and well bruised; six large apples stewed ten- 
der; mix them well together; add seven spoon- 
fuls of bread crumbs; half pint of milk; two 
spoonfuls of rose-water; two of wine; six eggs; 
one grated nutmeg; salt and sugar to taste. 
Beat all together till smooth, and put in a dish 
lined with puff paste. Bake three-quarters of 
an hour, 


Fancy Pastry.—Use some fancy cutter, and 
use the second paste as before, cutting each 
piece a quarter of an inch thick, then egg them 
and glaze them, and bake them a light brown; 
when cold, put different colored sweetmeats, 
such as apple jelly and red currant jelly, into 
devices upon the top of each piece, and dish 
them upon a napkin. 


Quince Tart.—Take a few preserved 
quinces, put an equal weight of syrup, made 
with sugar and water and preserve, into a pre- 
serving pan; boil, skim, then put in the fruit; 
when somewhat clear, place the quinces ina 
tart-dish with puff pasteasusual. Cover, bake 
it, and when done, lift the top gently, put in 
the syrup, ice it, and serve. 


Mince Pres witout Mrat.—Take of cur- 
rants, apples chopped fine, moist sugar, and 
suet well chopped, a pound of each; a quarter 
of a pound of raisins stoned and chopped small, 
the juice of four Seville oranges, the juice of 
two lemons, the rind of one shred fine, nutmeg 
and mace to suit the palate, and a glass of 
brandy. Mix all together, put it in a pan, and 
keep it closely tied up. 


Composition CAKE.—Take four cups of flour, 
four of sugar, two cups of butter, five eggs, 
half a pint of cream, tea-spoonful of saleratus, 
spice to suit your taste. Beat all well 


together, and bake in a buttered tin or in 
cups. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Almost every day, on one of our principal 
thoroughfares, can be seen a hale, hearty- 
looking gentleman, dressed with scrupulous 
care, but with a look of profound depression 
on his countenance. Indeed, he is a con- 
firmed hypochondriac. He thinks he is the 
unfortunate victim of every ill that flesh is 
heir to. Walking along yesterday he saw two 
young men furtively watching him, and acci- 
dentally overheard their subjoined conver- 
sation. 

“You don’t think he’ll live long, then?” 
said one. 

“O no, certainly not—he’s bound to die 
before the winter’s over.” 

“And do you think we can get his body ?” 

“ Certainly, it’s all arranged.” 

It may be imagined such words produced 
no very favorable impressions. In fact, the 
gentleman felt cold chills coming over him— 
perhaps it was to him they were alluding. 
He determined to ascertain. Approaching 
the youths he inquired if he might be per- 
mitted to know their calling. 

“We are medical students, sir.” 

“And was it of me you were speaking a 
moment since ?” 

The young men colored with confusion, and 
hesitated for an answer. 

“T beg you will be candid,” said the gen- 
tleman. “I should like to know.” 

“Well! yes sig, we were alluding to you.” 

“And you say it’s arranged to get my body 
after I die?” 

“ Yes sir, I said so,” 

“And is it a fact?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ To dissect ?” 

“Tea” 

At each interrogatory the gentleman’s 
countenance got a shade paler. Evidentiy 
his mental anguish exceeded all his physical 
ills; he was suffering now in earnest. 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me why 
this particular injury is reserved for me?” 
he asked, plaintively. “Is it necessary to 
advance the cause of science ?” 

“Well, you see, sir, we want to find out 
what the matter is with you. You arealways 
sick, and yet are ever growing fat, are always 
complaining, and yet are ever eating. You 


look well, and yet are an invalid. We want 
to cut you open and discover the enigma.” 

“You do! well, allow me say that I don’t 
intend to be cut open. I shall get well. I’m 
well now. I intend to keep so.” And the 
nervous invalid turned on his heel, fully 
resolved never to die. 


There is a degree of tenderness in the fol- 
lowing, by a very sentimental man, that 
commends it to the business and bosoms of 
all of like sensibility. It reveals a chapter of 
human experience in which everybody is 
interested, though the denouement is prob- 
ably rare. The author entitles it “My Early 
Love :” 


It was an ardent boyish love, 
That faded out as life grew older; 
My heart flew to her like a dove, 
And lighted on her beauteous shoulder, 
Or sipped the honey of her lips, 
Or in her eyes found heavenly graces; 
I loved her to her finger tips— 
T loved her very footprint traces! 
Her features wore a rapturous charm, 
Her smile made all within me flutter; 
In rounded beauty was her arm, 
Her little hand was fat as butter! 
No wonder that I loved her so. 
But she was false as she was pretty, 
And soon she sacked her little beau, 
And took a big one from the city. 
I caught him out one gloomy night, 
~+’Twas one of love’s extremest phases— 
I aggravated him to fight, 
But O, he larruped me like blazes! 


An English sailor was washed overboard 
from a ship in the South Atlantic waters last 
year. The case was duly reported to the 
B. itish Vice Consul at the next port visited, 
who granted a certificate to the captain of 
the vessel, of which the following portion is 
rather Hibernian: 

“T hereby certify that the within-named 
—— has been discharged and left behind on 
the alleged ground of being drowned; that I 
have inquired into the matter, and find the 
allegation true, and the ground sufficient; 
and I have accordingly granted my sanction 
to his so being left behind.” 
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Pankee's Adventures in the Pacific. 


A Yankee whaleman lands on an island in the Pa- 
cific, and makes love to a female native. 


The result. Death in front and rear. 
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